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This  issue  of  the  SEER  is  dedicated  to  J. 
Francis  Smith,  D.  0.,  M.  Sc.,  F.  A.  C.  N.,  World 
War  Veteran  and  eminent  Neurologist  and  Osteo¬ 
pathic  physician.  See  page  4. 
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J.  FRANCIS  SMITH,  D.  O.,  M.  Sc.,  F.  A.  C.  N. 

Dr.  Smith  is  Professor  of  Neurology  and  Psychiatry  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  College  of  Osteopathy;  Attending  Neurologist  to  the  Osteo¬ 
pathic  Hospital  of  Philadelphia;  Consulting  Neurologist  to  the  Fuller 
Osteopathic  Hospital,  Willow  Grove,  Pa.,  and  the  New  York  Osteo¬ 
pathic  Clinic.  He  is  President  of  American  College  of  Neuropsychi¬ 
atrists;  Chairman  of  the  American  Osteopathic  Examining  Board  of 
Neurology  and  Psychiatry;  Chairman  of  the  Non-Surgical  Staff,  Phila¬ 
delphia  College  of  Osteopathy  and  Member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of 
Specialists  of  the  American  Osteopathic  Association. 

f 

He  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Maple  Leaf  Fund ;  Mem¬ 
ber  of  St.  Dunstan’s  Committee;  British  War  Relief,  Inc.,  N.  Y. ; 
Member  of  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  War  Blinded  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind ;  Past  President  of  the  Canadian 
Society  of  Philadelphia  and  Past  Chairman  of  the  British  Legion, 
Philadelphia  Branch. 

Captain  Smith  enlisted  in  the  Canadian  Army  August  9,  1914; 
was  commissioned  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Regiment ;  was  wounded  and 
gassed  and  discharged  from  service,  permanently  and  totally  blinded, 
September  23,  1918. 

He  was  born  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  June  9,  1896,  educated  in  public 
schools  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  Canada;  St.  Dunstan’s,  London, 
England ;  Pearson  Hall,  Toronto,  Canada,  and  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Osteopathy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

In  the  foregoing  biography  little  is  said  of  Dr.  Smith’s  experi¬ 
ences  with  the  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  in  Europe.  He  was  griev¬ 
ously  wounded  which  resulted  in  total  blindness  at  the  age  of  22  years. 
It  is  apparent  that  this  man  is  “tough”  and  “resilient”  and  possessed 
of  other  inherent  qualities  which  distinguish  him  from  the  rank  and 
file.  These  attributes  inevitably  manifest  themselves  in  unusual  attain¬ 
ment.  Observe  also  that  Dr.  Smith’s  prominence  in  his  field  followed 
the  coming  of  total  blindness  in  July,  1918.  One  writer  points  out 
that  he  possesses  that  human  spirit  which  is  “the  mightiest  thing  in 
the  world  when  it  chooses  to  fight.” 

This  pioneer  in  osteopathic  treatment  of  mental  and  nervous 
disorders  rose  above  devasting  wounds  in  battle  and  total  and  per¬ 
manent  blindness,  and  today  is  the  outstanding  example  of  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  an  alert  mind  and  skilled  fingers  to  the  alleviation  of  suffering. 
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We  are  privileged  elsewhere  in  this  issue  to  reprint  excerpts  from 
the  writings  of  two  men  who  are  unquestionably  at  the  top  of  their 
respective  professions.  The  SEER  is  grateful  for  this  opportunity  of 
bringing  these  timely  subjects  to  our  readers. 

On  page  8  of  this  SEER  appear  abstracts  from  the  formula  for 
rehabilitating  newly-blinded  adults  by  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  M.  C., 
0.  B.  E.,  Managing  Director  of  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada.  See  March,  1942  issue  of  the  SEER  for 
biographical  sketch  of  Colonel  Baker,  who  suffered  total  and  perman¬ 
ent  blindness  in  line  of  duty  during  the  last  World  War. 

On  page  17  are  reprinted  paragraphs  from  the  baccalaureate  ad¬ 
dress  of  Dr.  Charles  Seymour,  President  of  Yale  University,  delivered 
before  the  graduating  class  of  that  university  on  December  19,  1942. 
Sixty-five  per  cent  of  these  graduates  were  already  enlisted  in  the 
armed  services  of  the  United  States.  Most  such  addresses  are  in¬ 
tended  to  reach  beyond  the  immediate  listener,  but  this  particular 
address  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  fitness  for  those  older  men  and 
women  who,  although  they  are  now  remote  from  the  classroom,  must 
be  alert  to  new  learning  if  they  are  to  survive  the  unprecedented  times 
and  conditions  imposed  upon  all  by  the  prevailing  global  war. 
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WORD  FROM  THE  FOUNDER— (5) 

A  few  personal  experiences  and  observations  from  the  writer’s 
thirty-one  years  of  actual  teaching  may  interest  our  readers,  many  of 
whom  have  done  yeoman  service  in  the  field  of  education.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  this  and  a  few  later  nutshell  sketches  entitled  “Word  from  the 
Founder,”  will  be  reminiscent  in  character. 

Right  or  wrong,  I  was  considered  a  good  schoolroom  disciplina¬ 
rian,  a  rare  tribute  to  a  teacher  without  physical  sight.  I  was  often 
asked,  “How  do  you  keep  pupils  attentive?”  Pupils  are  attentive 
when  they  are  interested;  and  they  are  interested,  even  in  the  dryest 
subject,  when  they  are  participating  actively  in  a  recitation,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  has  been  brought  within  both  the  range  of 
their  information  and  the  power  of  their  expression. 

Thus,  the  reason  that  few,  if  any,  pupils  of  mine  ever  failed  in 
arithmetic,  or  in  any  other  mathematical  subject,  lay  in  the  simple 
fact  that  I,  preparatory  to  requiring  the  solution  of  any  given  set  of 
problems,  always  insisted  upon  a  verbal  or  written  analysis  of  the 
language  in  which  the  model  problem  was  couched.  The  so-called 
fundamental  operations — addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division,  as  well  as  the  more  complex  processes  derived  from  them — 
give  pupils  comparatively  little  trouble,  since  they  are  in  the  nature  of 
routine.  Which  of  these  many  operations  he  must  perform  in  each 
specific  case  is  his  real  problem;  and  this  he  can  determine  only 
through  reasoning  from  premises  derived  from  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  English  of  the  problem  itself.  Trained  to  approach  each  new 
proposition  in  this  manner,  mathematical  subjects,  as  my  former 
pupils  testify,  offer  the  student  few  baffling  obstacles.  Lest  the  reader 
doubt  the  logic  of  the  foregoing,  or  erroneously  deem  me  and  my 
former  pupils  prodigies  in  our  respective  spheres,  I  ask  his  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  following  catch  question : 

“Mary  is  now  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  She  is  just  twice  as  old 
as  Ann  was  when  she,  Mary,  was  the  age  that  Ann  is  now.  How  old  is 
Ann  now?” 

This  is,  of  course,  a  simple,  almost  transparent  problem;  yet, 
unless  the  language  in  which  it  is  couched  is  clearly  understood,  the 
student  will  find  himself  floundering,  then  guessing,  and  finally  ad¬ 
mitting  his  inability  to  explain  just  how  he  did  arrive  at  his  answer. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  offers  it  as  his  mature  judgment  that 
many  arguments,  dissentions,  and  even  wars  have  their  origin  in  some 
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simple  misinterpretation  of  an  otherwise  self-evident  statement.  If 
you  once  accepted  Billy  Bryan's  premises,  which  he  seldom  examined, 
you  would  inevitably  go  happily  along  with  his  faultless  logic. 

H.  R.  L. 


o 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AT  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITU¬ 
TION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND— 1942-43 

A.  G.  COWGILL,  Principal 

Many  times  I  am  asked,  “What  is  your  plan  for  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  this  year?"  In  order  to  answer  this  question,  it  seemed  to  me  a 
good  idea  to  call  upon  the  present  chairman  of  the  Vocational  Guid¬ 
ance  Committee,  Herbert  Hartung,  who  submits  the  following  report: 

“Because  of  the  obvious  occupational  limitations  imposed  by  re¬ 
duction  of  visual  acuity,  vocational  guidance  is  of  peculiar  importance 
for  the  visually  handicapped. 

“At  the  Overbrook  School,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  0.  H.  Bur- 

ritt,  A.  G.  Cowgill  and  Liborio  Delfino  comprised  a  Vocational  Guid- 
► 

ance  Committee  which  performed  commendable  work  for  many  years. 
For  the  last  several  years,  a  vocational  guidance  committee,  appointed 
by  the  principal,  has  obtained  all  possible  information  concerning 
pupils  to  be  guided,  submitting  its  findings  to  the  principal  and  prin¬ 
cipal  teachers,  who  then  made  the  decisions  as  to  the  courses  each 
pupil  could  best  utilize. 

“However,  in  1942  it  was  decided  that  the  Committee  be  enlarged 
to  include  representatives  of  each  department  of  the  school,  to  con¬ 
sider  more  fully  the  proper  guidance  of  each  pupil.  This  guidance  is 
begun  with  the  eighth  grade  pupils  and  follows  them  through  their 
high  school  years. 

“Influential  in  outlining  vocational  possibilities,  are  the  various 
objective  and  subjective  tests  administered,  including  the  intelligence 
tests,  achievement  tests,  interest  tests,  personality  tests,  and  tests  of 
manual  ability.  By  reason  of  the  School’s  being  able  to  have  a  full¬ 
time  psychologist,  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain  a  personality  rating 
profile  for  each  pupil  considered,  after  all  staff  members  who  come  in 
contact  with  a  pupil  rate  him  in  eight  personality  characteristics  in 
order  to  compare  him  with  his  group.  This  information  is  compiled 
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by  the  Committee,  and,  following  special  interviews  with  those  pupils 
assigned  to  each  committee  member,  decisions  are  made  in  the  light  of 
the  available  data. 

“At  present  the  Committee  is  working  with  those  pupils  who  plan 
to  leave  school  in  June,  1943.  This  information  is  made  available  to 
all  staff  members  to  guide  these  pupils,  and  it  is  especially  valuable  to 
the  Placement  Officer  who  will  be  assisted  in  finding  suitable  vocations 
for  the  pupils  after  they  leave  ■school.” 

- o - 

TRAINING  AND  AFTER-CARE  OF  NEWLY  BLINDED  ADULTS" 

COLONEL  E.  A.  BAKER,  M.C.,  O.B.E.,  Managing  Director, 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada 

“In  the  twenty-four  years  of  experience  since  the  close  of  the  first 
great  war,  some  of  our  opinions  have  been  subject  to  adjustment  and 
conclusions  have  been  developed.  Since  these  also  have  an  important 
bearing  on  plans  for  the  new  war-blinded  of  Canada,  it  may  be  well 
briefly  to  outline  them. 

“1.  A  friend  in  need.  The  earliest  possible  contact  with  the  newly 
blinded  soldier  in  hospital  is  most  essential.  The  earlier  this  contact, 
the  less  deep-rooted  the  despondency  and  the  more  readily  will  training 
be  accepted. 

“2.  Adjusting  outlook.  The  benefits  of  special  training  will  be  lost 
or  greatly  discounted  unless  a  reasonably  normal  outlook  has  first 
been  acquired.  There  may  be  several  ways  to  achieve  this  but  the 
most  effective  is  to  bring  the  despondent  newcomer  in  contact  with 
another  soldier,  preferably  near  his  own  age,  who,  in  addition  to 
blindness,  possesses  some  other  serious  handicap,  such  as  the  loss  of 
an  arm.  The  newcomer,  recognizing  the  community  of  interest,  can 
usually  be  induced  to  engage  in  friendly  discussion.  When  he  dis¬ 
covers  that  the  other  fellow  has  an  even  greater  disability,  he  is 
moved  to  sympathize  and  in  turn  to  feel  glad  for  himself  that  he  has 
been  spared  the  additional  handicap.  From  this  point  on,  he  begins 
to  realize  that  he  has  many  other  blessings  for  which  he  should  be 
duly  thankful  and  that  he  still  has  many  talents  capable  of  application. 
From  that  point  on,  his  general  rehabilitation  is  usually  a  fairly  clear- 

*  Reprinted  from  the  December,  1942  issue  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  by 
permission  of  the  author. 
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cut  proposition.  In  the  selection  of  this  cheer-up  contact,  too  much 
stress  cannot  be  placed  on  such  factors  as  experience  in  common,  in¬ 
telligence  and  broad  outlook. 

“3.  Preliminary  training.  During  the  late  convalescent  period 
preliminary  training  can  be  started.  Sometimes  this  is  possible  while 
still  in  hospital — physical  condition  permitting;  or  if  a  rapid  return 
to  normal  health  and  strength  has  been  possible  and  no  other  serious 
injuries  or  conditions  interfere.  This  preliminary  training  started 
during  hospital  period  or  immediately  following  hospital  release  is 
most  important  and  every  man  should  have  it.  It  should  include 
braille  reading  and  writing;  typewriting;  practicing  of  handwriting 
and  signature;  the  use  of  the  Talking  Book;  etc.  It  should  also  in¬ 
clude  light  and  hobby  handicrafts  to  develop  co-ordination,  confidence, 
some  degree  of  hand  skill,  and  the  development  of  sense  of  direction 
and  proportion  coupled  with  the  ability  to  visualize.  These  handi¬ 
crafts  may  never  be  followed  up  by  the  individual  in  later  life  or  they 
may  become  real  hobbies.  In  any  case  the  benefits  acquired  from 
their  employment  during  early  training  period  more  than  justify  any 
time  and  effort  spent  on  them.  They  are  also  a  valuable  aid  in  deter¬ 
mining  aptitudes  of  the  individual,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  who 
are  unimaginative. 

“The  most  important  portion  of  the  preliminary  training  is  that 
of  adjustment  to  the  most  normal  performance  of  every  day  functions, 
such  as  shaving;  attention  to  personal  appearance;  proper  table  hab¬ 
its;  posture,  and  movements  when  sitting,  standing,  and  walking; 
participation  in  games,  sports,  and  recreation  with  sighted  friends; 
readiness  and  freedom  of  participation  in  social  functions;  and  the 
observance  of  all  normal  courtesies. 

“4.  Vocation.  In  considering  a  vocation  for  the  war-blinded  the 
many  factors  which  must  be  taken  into  account  include  aptitudes; 
background  of  education,  training,  and  experience ;  age ;  physical  con¬ 
dition  ;  handicaps,  if  any  other  than  blindness ;  preference  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  community  in  which  the  individual  may  wish  to  settle. 
Apart  from  all  these  factors  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  blinded 
soldier  will  have  a  reasonable  pension  income  to  provide  basic  mainten¬ 
ance  for  life.  If  he  can  be  encouraged  to  take  an  interest  in  and  actively 
follow  some  definite  vocation,  he  will  probably  be  a  happier  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  citizen  than  if  he  is  idle  or  only  following  a  hobby  when  he  feels 
like  it.  A  great  deal  can  be  done  to  encourage  him  and  possibly  even 
to  develop  a  desire  and  liking  for  occupation  under  radically  changed 
circumstances.  If,  however,  he  lacks  the  ambition  to  really  try  and 
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the  strength  of  character  to  persist  in  spite  of  annoying  difficulties 
and  problems  associated  with  his  handicap,  he  will  eventually  become 
more  or  less  inactive  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  reasonably  done.  Much 
depends  on  the  individual  but  we  are  convinced  that  the  best  in  the 
way  of  assistance  and  facilities  that  can  be  provided  is  not  too  good 
for  the  man  who  has  lost  his  sight  in  war  service  for  us.” 

Colonel  Baker’s  experience  and  recommendations  here  recorded 
could  appropriately  be  blended  into  our  plans  for  the  civilian  and 
veteran  blind  people  of  the  United  States  which  are,  at  this  writing, 
in  the  preliminary  stages  in  Congress. 

- o - 

OBSERVATIONS  UPON  SALES  PROGRAMS 

GUY  H.  NICKESON,  Executive  Director 
Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

The  organization  of  the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
(N.  I.  B.),  in  1938,  was  the  result  of  the  passage  of  the  Wagner-O’Day 
Act,  the  chief  function  of  which  was  to  promote  the  Government’s 
use  of  blind-made  articles  nationally;  while  the  Central  Marketing 
Agency  in  Pennsylvania  (C.  M.  A.)  was  inaugurated  to  promote  the 
state-wide  sale  of  blind-made  articles  through  retail  sales  crews,  which 
would  automatically  provide  employment  for  more  blind  people  in  the 
production  end  of  the  program.  The  advantages  of  N.  I.  B.  are  appar¬ 
ent  and  have  helped  many  sheltered  shops  to  improve  their  financial 
position.  A  limited  number  of  agencies  are  benefiting  from  participa¬ 
tion  in  state-wide  sales  plans  similar  to  C.  M.  A.,  and  report  that  pro¬ 
duction  has  increased  and  sales  work  has  been  greatly  simplified. 
Some  few  organizations  throughout  the  country  are  profiting  from 
both  N.  I.  B.  and  from  a  Central  Marketing  program,  which  gives  them 
additional  benefits  and  reduces  sales  expense. 

The  increased  activities  in  several  of  the  Branches  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  through  participation  in  the 
C.  M.  A.,  are  apparent  and  far-reaching  and  may  be  developed  to  a 
marked  degree.  Branches  which  do  not  have  retail  sales  units  may 
profit  from  selling  articles  to  C.  M.  A.,  thus  giving  more  work  to  blind 
clients,  while  disposing  of  the  products  with  a  minimum  of  expense 
and  effort.  Branches  conducting  a  retail  sales  program,  under  C.  M.  A., 
are  also  furnished  the  best  possible  medium  for  publicity.  While  the 
salesman,  who  works  on  commission,  is  promoting  our  products,  he 
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is  advertising  the  services  of  the  organization,  thus  developing  a 
better  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  public  regarding  local  work  for 
blind  people. 

In  the  case  of  C.  M.  A.,  consider  the  ease  with  which  an  industrial 
program  may  be  developed  with  no  fear  of  accumulating  products 
which  will  depreciate  as  they  become  shopworn.  C.  M.  A.  supplies  the 
orders  and  the  Branches  fill  them  from  their  accumulated  stocks. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  worry  about  the  expense  of  collecting  accounts, 
since  C.  M.  A.  is  really  the  parent  organization  and  desires  to  see  its 
children  prosper.  Many  Branches  which  have  had  rough  sailing  be¬ 
cause  of  production  difficulties  and  an  excessive  accumulation  of  pro¬ 
ducts,  which  in  many  cases  were  not  salable  because  they  were  not 
standardized,  might  now  find  operations  easy  and  profitable  due  to 
the  help  extended  through  this  central  medium. 

- o - 

PROTECTION  OF  EYESIGHT  IN  WARTIME 

ELEANOR  BROWN  MERRILL,  Executive  Director 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  great  industrial  states  of  our  country ; 
its  coal  mines,  its  iron  and  steel  mills  and  its  numerous  war  plants  are 
working  night  and  day  to  achieve  the  production  goals  which  are 
necessary  in  order  to  insure  victory  in  the  war.  “More  guns,  more 
ships,  more  men”  is  today’s  slogan,  and  every  available  worker  is 
needed  at  his  battle  station  on  the  home  front. 

The  loss  of  manpower  in  war  industries,  because  of  accidents  to 
workers,  is  attracting  a  great  deal  of  public  attention  at  the  present 
time,  and  a  nationwide  campaign  of  education  is  being  conducted  to 
reduce  the  wide  extent  of  such  injuries. 

Conservation  of  vision  among  industrial  workers,  as  well  as  safe¬ 
guards  against  eye  accidents,  is  essential ;  its  importance  is  apparent 
when  one  considers  the  fact  that  at  least  25  per  cent  of  all  workers 
have  subnormal  vision  and  cannot  do  their  work  properly  without 
correction  of  their  visual  defects. 

In  our  all-out  effort  to  win  an  early  peace,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  current  emphasis  on  maximum  industrial  production,  America 
is  using  men  and  materials  that  might  in  time  of  less  pressure  be 
overlooked  or  relegated  to  some  quiet  corner.  Therefore,  is  there  not 
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the  opportunity  now,  as  never  before,  to  show  how  worthwhile  it  is  to 
spend  time  and  energy  in  solving  the  problems  of  an  individual  if,  by 
so  doing,  he  can  be  restored  as  an  independent  and  self-respecting 
member  of  the  community — useful  and  valuable  in  our  industrial 
program  ? 

Perhaps  we  have  something  to  learn  from  the  campaign  for 
salvage,  pushed  so  intensively  throughout  the  country.  Patriotic 
families  rake  through  garrets,  cellars  and  kitchens  to  collect  scrap  of 
all  kinds — paper,  tin,  rubber,  brass — which  by  skillful  processes  are 
fashioned  into  the  needed  materials  of  war.  Intrinsic  worth  is  recog¬ 
nized,  as  is  the  economy  of  restoring  discarded  articles  to  a  useful 
state.  Surely  we  cannot  be  less  concerned  with  the  salvage  and 
restoration  of  human  material.  There  are  many  stories  that  could 
be  told  to  make  this  point,  but  I  shall  describe  only  one  typical  case. 

From  a  hospital  in  Pennsylvania  comes  the  report  of  an  elderly 
man  who,  after  being  refused  employment  for  some  time  at  various 
defense  plants  because  of  low  visual  acuity,  was  so  rehabilitated 
through  medical  care  and  intelligent  case-handling  that  he  qualified 
for  a  job  in  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  It  is  an  interesting  story, 
and  one  that  can  well  be  repeated  with  due  appreciation  of  the  medical 
social  worker’s  skill  in  helping  to  bring  about  the  adjustment  of  a 
rather  complicated  situation. 

On  admission  of  Mr.  A.  to  the  hospital  for  extraction  of  a  ma¬ 
tured  cataract  in  one  eye,  other  difficulties  were  found  which  made 
immediate  operation  inadvisable.  After  some  weeks  of  clinic  at¬ 
tendance,  however,  an  intracapsular  extraction  was  undertaken,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  long  period  of  hospitalization  due  to  the  unfortunate  de¬ 
velopment  of  secondary  glaucoma.  Prior  to  hospital  admission  Mr.  A. 
had  been  certified  as  eligible  for  employment  in  the  Navy  Yard  except 
with  respect  to  his  vision;  thanks  to  the  interpretive  service  given 
and  what  may  be  considered  as  a  rather  unusual  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  employment  agent,  Mr.  A.’s  name  was  kept  on  the  active 
file  of  registrants.  When  some  months  later  his  condition  had  defin¬ 
itely  improved,  with  a  corrective  lens  securing  more  than  the  required 
amount  of  vision,  he  was  told  to  report  for  work. 

Through  rehabilitation,  new  life  was  given  to  one  who  for  a  long 
period  had  been  hampered  by  ill  health  and  financial  dependency;  at 
the  same  time,  a  useful  worker  was  added  to  the  supply  of  manpower 
so  vital  in  the  present  emergency.  We  need  today,  more  than  ever, 
all  of  our  trained  workers,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  services 
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of  any  of  them  through  failure  to  rehabilitate  those  with  eye  diffi¬ 
culties;  this  war  is  being  fought  on  the  industrial  front  of  America 
— in  the  shipyards,  aviation  plants  and  tank  factories — as  well  as  on 
battlefields  and  the  high  seas. 

Proper  examination  of  the  eyes  of  industrial  workers  with  a  view 
not  only  to  obtaining  the  needed  correction,  but  also  to  allow  for 
placement  where  each  can  be  of  greatest  value,  is  most  important  at 
the  present  time.  To  ignore  the  question  of  what  use  of  the  eyes  will 
be  required  in  a  particular  job  may  mean  inefficiency,  waste  and  acci¬ 
dent.  Nevertheless,  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  in  a  recent  survey  of  fifty  large  and  representative  industrial 
plants,  employing  a  total  of  more  than  165,000  workers,  found  that 
only  14  per  cent  of  these  plants  were  giving  any  worthwhile  con¬ 
sideration  to  job  analysis  from  the  standpoint  of  vision.  Apparently, 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  vocational  adjustment  of  persons 
who,  though  handicapped  with  imperfect  vision,  may  nevertheless  be 
able,  under  the  right  conditions,  to  accomplish  satisfactory  work. 
Without  such  attention,  potentially  useful  persons  may  be  refused  em¬ 
ployment,  and  well-qualified  persons  with  certain  types  of  less  easily 
recognized  eye  difficulty  may  be  so  misplaced  as  seriously  to  hamper 
their  work,  with  possible  danger  to  themselves  and  their  associates. 
Let  us  imagine,  for  example,  an  employee  lacking  color  perception 
placed  where  accuracy  depends  on  recognition  of  color  variation: 
errors  occur,  work  is  slowed  up,  and  the  man  is  fired — yet  how  easily 
this  unfortunate  sequence  might  have  been  avoided. 

There  are  many  jobs  in  industry  which  are  suitable  for  men  and 
women  with  defective  vision,  and  the  present  clamor  for  utilization  of 
all  available  manpower  is  bringing  this  situation  to  the  attention  of 
many  large-scale  employers.  Before  the  war  there  was  one  world 
famous  automobile  manufacturing  company  in  the  United  States 
which  employed  nearly  12,000  physically  handicapped  men,  including 
24  employees  who  were  totally  blind  and  1200  who  were  blind  in  one 
eye.  A  study  of  one-eyed  workers  has  disclosed  that  many  men  with 
this  handicap  are  successfully  employed  in  a  variety  of  occupations: 
engineering  and  metal  trades,  building  trades,  chemical  industries  and 
others. 

American  industry’s  experience  in  dealing  with  a  manpower 
shortage  during  this  war  period  may  bring  about  not  only  real  im¬ 
provement  in  vocational  guidance  and  rehabilitation  but  also  more 
attention  to  safety  measures  designed  to  prevent  accidents.  Business 
leaders  have  learned  that,  even  without  considering  the  humanitarian 
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aspects,  it  is  good  economics  to  prevent  injuries  to  workers  and  to 
safeguard  their  health  generally.  Typical  of  this  new  spirit  is  a 
statement  from  the  War  Production  Board,  mentioned  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Medical  Journal  last  October,  which  urged  industry  to  give 
consideration  to  the  health  and  safety  of  workers  because  production 
is  reduced  through  illness  or  injuries.  Hygiene  and  safety  programs 
are  being  developed  steadily,  and  increased  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  problems  of  eyesight.  Those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  prevent¬ 
ing  blindness  can  look  with  encouragement  to  the  future,  in  view  of 
this  growing  awareness  of  the  need  for  conservation  of  vision  and 
protection  of  eyesight  in  industry. 

The  industrial  accident  and  disease  hazards  affecting  the  eyes  are 
now  well  known;  and  methods  of  averting  these  hazards,  or  protect¬ 
ing  workers  against  them,  have  been  thoroughly  demonstrated.  There 
can  be  no  excuse,  therefore,  for  neglecting  to  use  the  essential  pro¬ 
tective  devices  which  are  now  available. 

One  cannot  estimate  in  terms  of  dollars,  of  course,  the  tragedy 
that  enters  every  home  in  which  a  person  has  been  blinded  or  has  lost 
part  of  his  sight  permanently.  Following  a  destructive  eye  injury, 
the  workman  is  frequently  confronted  with  the  problem  of  learning  a 
new  trade;  and  in  many  cases,  he  finds  himself  so  incapacitated  that 
he  is  no  longer  capable  of  supporting  his  family. 

From  the  standpoint  of  economics  it  is  cheaper  to  prevent  eye 
accidents  than  to  have  society  pay  for  them.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
spent  annually  for  medical  fees  and  compensation  awards  to  workers 
who  have  been  totally  or  partially  blinded  at  their  jobs;  and  millions 
of  dollars  are  lost  through  lowered  efficiency  or  lowered  earning  capa¬ 
city  following  blindness  or  serious  impairment  of  vision.  When  a 
worker  suffers  a  serious  eye  injury,  a  long  chain  of  costly  interruption 
of  work  ensues:  the  injured  employee’s  fellow  workers  lose  time  in 
rendering  first  aid  and  getting  him  to  a  doctor ;  other  workmen  lose 
time  watching  the  proceedings;  the  foremen  and  still  other  men 
spend  time  investigating  the  circumstances  of  the  accident ;  the  gen¬ 
eral  morale  of  the  department,  and  sometimes  of  the  entire  plant,  is 
impaired;  oftep  valuable  material  is  destroyed;  and  follow-up  in¬ 
vestigations  consume  time. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  hazards  to  eyesight  in  industrial 
occupations  are  serious  enough,  but  the  expansion  and  speed-up  of 
production  for  the  war  have  greatly  increased  these  hazards.  The 
employment  of  large  numbers  of  men  in  new  jobs — working  in  strange 
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surroundings  and  in  plants  operating  on  a  twenty-four  hour  basis — 
are  bound  to  add  to  the  number  of  such  accidents.  For  this  reason 
the  Government  has  created  regional  committees  of  safety  experts, 
throughout  the  country,  who  are  supervising  the  accident  prevention 
programs  in  those  plants  where  war  materials  are  being  manufac¬ 
tured. 

Good  eyesight  for  all  the  people  was  never  so  vital  as  it  is  today 
when  each  one  of  us  is  eager  to  contribute  his  share  toward  the  war 
effort.  The  protection  of  eyesight  is  now  a  matter — not  only  of  good 
economics  and  humanitarianism — but  patriotism  as  well. 
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DeSoto  Apartments,  3409  Greenway, 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
January  25th,  1943. 

Members  and  Officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
and  of  the  several  Branches 

Dear  Friends: 

Once  again,  Mrs.  Latimer  and  I  are  the  happy  recipients  of  a 
beautiful  and  fragrant  anniversary  reminder  of  your  continuing 
thoughtful  remembrance  of  us.  No  words  can  fathom  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  our  appreciation.  The  most  we  can  do,  in  an  effort  to 
transmit  to  you  this  appreciation,  is  to  quote  that  immortal  line  from 
Matherson’s  well  known  hymn,  “0  Love  That  Will  Not  Let  Me  Go!” 
On  the  other  hand,  the  very  least  we  can  do  in  return  for  your  kindly 
birthday  anniversary  greeting  to  me,  in  which  you  have  so  graciously 
included  Mrs.  Latimer,  is  to  wish  each  of  you  the  happiest  of  new 
years  just  ahead,  including  your  own  next  birthday  anniversary. 
We  both  thank  each  of  you  for  a  festive  and  pleasant  day. 

Sincerely  and  fraternally  yours, 

H.  RANDOLPH  LATIMER 
JANE  B.  P.  LATIMER 
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PRODUCTION  VERSUS  SALES 

GEORGE  V.  BASSETT,  Sales  Manager 
Central  Marketing  Agency 

The  addition  of  two  new  sales  units  in  recent  months  promises  a 
better  year  for  Central  Marketing  Agency  in  1943.  The  larger  of  these 
two  units,  Philadelphia,  is  now  operating  from  our  Philadelphia 
Branch.  Present  sales  in  the  Philadelphia  Unit  would  indicate  that 
we  can  soon  expect  a  larger  volume  from  this  area  than  from  any 
other  part  of  the  State. 

In  proportion  to  its  neighbor,  Philadelphia,  Chester  Retail  Sales 
Unit  is  proving  a  worthy  addition  to  the  C.  M.  A.  program.  This  Unit 
was  established  at  the  invitation  of  the  Chester  Lions  Club-sponsored 
organization.  This  early  sales  success  in  Chester  is  encouraging  and 
it  is  hoped  in  the  near  future  to  grant  Branch  status  to  this  worth¬ 
while  beginning  in  work  for  the  visually  handicapped  in  Delaware 
County. 

These  Units  boosted  the  over-all  volume  of  sales  to  the  point 
where  production  to  supply  our  demand  now  becomes  a  problem.  We 
cannot  hit  our  full  stride  unless  our  Branches  realize  that  although 
our  retail  sales  are  spasmodic,  they  must  continually  fabricate  ma¬ 
terial  in  order  that  the  merchandise  will  be  available  when  needed. 
Because  of  wartime  priorities  on  shipping  facilities,  shipments  are 
often  delayed  in  transit  as  much  as  two  or  three  weeks.  This  is  a 
delay  that  can  be  anticipated  and  gradually  overcome  but  until  our 
participating  Branches  accumulate  adequate  stocks  of  finished  pro¬ 
ducts,  so  that  orders  from  our  Units  can  be  filled  promptly,  our  sales 
must  suffer. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  many  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  buying  public  is  apt  to  be 
impatient,  feeling  that  if  we  cannot  make  prompt  delivery,  it  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  purchasing  the  commodities  elsewhere.  Production  at  this  time 
is  so  vital  that  producing  Branches  must  increase  their  output  if  C.  M. 
A.  can  hope  to  expand.  During  the  past  year  one  of  our  major  prob¬ 
lems  was  manpower  but  so  far  this  year  present  Branch  production 
has  proven  inadequate  for  our  sales  personnel. 

C.  M.  A.  has  proven,  and  will  continue  to  prove,  worthy  of  sup¬ 
port  and,  with  increased  interest  and  endeavor  on  the  part  of  ofir 
Branches,  will  attain  its  goal  '‘More  work  for  more  blind  people.” 
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NO  SPECIAL  PRIVILEGE* 

DR.  CHARLES  SEYMOUR,  President,  Yale  University 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  December  19,  1942 

The  sacrifice  of  ourselves  which  is  involved  in  loyal  service  to 
good,  in  the  attempt  to  overcome  evil,  represents  the  highest  ideal  of 
mankind:  self-sacrifice  for  service,  not  merely  self-immolation;  a 
positive,  individualistic,  reverent  consecration  to  something  that  is 
greater  than  any  one  of  us.  Only  through  this  process  can  the  in¬ 
dividual  himself  and  society  as  a  whole  escape  destruction;  only  by 
means  of  the  paradox  that  “whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it : 
but  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  the  same  shall  save  it.” 

The  powerful  effect  of  sacrifice  upon  the  individual  who  makes  it  is 
one  of  the  most  universally  attested  facts  of  life.  We  have  seen  it 
operate  in  our  daily  lives;  we  have  seen  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
physical  values  that  emerge  from  strict  training  for  an  athletic  sport ; 
the  strength  that  comes  from  the  cruel  drudgery  of  hard  routine ;  the 
capacity  for  the  endurance  of  pain  and  toil  that  follows  upon  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  softening  pleasure.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  the 
Lincoln  of  the  Civil  War  without  knowing  the  self-denial  of  his  youth, 
which  had  trained  him  to  meet  and  to  overcome  the  most  constant  and 
discouraging  obstacles.  We  are  equally  aware  of  the  effect  of  self- 
sacrificing  loyalty  upon  national  life.  Consider  the  traits  that  were 
developed  among  the  American  people  by  the  sacrifices  imposed  upon 
the  early  colonists  and  the  later  struggle  with  the  western  frontier. 

Sacrifice  is  not  only  powerful  and  stimulating  in  its  effect  upon 
him  who  makes  the  sacrifice;  it  also  strengthens  and  sanctifies  that 
which  is  sacrificed.  What  we  give  up  to  the  service  of  an  ideal  be¬ 
comes  itself  more  precious;  if  we  withhold  it  for  our  own  selfish  use 
and  pleasure  it  is  profaned.  You  may  remember  the  story  of  David, 
when  hiding  in  the  cave  of  Adullam  while  the  Philistines  held  Bethle¬ 
hem.  Tired  and  thirsty,  he  thought  of  the  well  of  his  native  village. 
“And  David  longed,  and  said,  ‘0  that  one  would  give  me  drink  of  the 
water  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  which  is  by  the  gate  V  And  the  three 
mighty  men  brake  through  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  and  drew 
water  out  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  that  was  by  the  gate,  and  took  it, 
and  brought  it  to  David.”  And  then  note  what  happened.  When 
David  realized  the  quality  of  the  sacrifice  these  men  had  made  to  get 
this  water  and  fulfill  his  wish,  he  saw  that  the  water  was  too  sacred  to 


*  Courtesy  of  Dr.  Charles  Seymour  and  the  Yale  Alumni  Magazine. 
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be  used.  “Nevertheless  he  would  not  drink  thereof,  but  poured  it  out 
unto  the  Lord.  And  he  said,  ‘Be  it  far  from  me,  0  Lord,  that  I  should 
do  this;  is  not  this  the  blood  of  the  men  that  went  in  jeopardy  of 
their  lives?’  Therefore  he  would  not  drink  it.” 

Today  our  nation  is  entering  a  period  of  great  national  sacrifice. 
It  involves  self-denial  worthy  of  our  highest  traditions.  Some  seven 
or  eight  years  ago  we  tried,  like  Polycrates,  to  propitiate  the  gods  by 
throwing  something  overboard.  When  our  Congress,  with  shockingly 
general  approval,  passed  the  Neutrality  Act  we  tossed  away  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  seas ;  we  promised  that  we  would  not  interfere  with  any 
aggressor  anywhere  in  the  world  so  long  as  he  did  not  touch  us.  Call 
this  propitiation  or  appeasement,  at  all  events  it  did  not  work.  For¬ 
tunately,  unlike  Polycrates,  we  have  been  given  another  opportunity. 

This  opportunity  of  saving  for  our  nation,  and  for  the  whole 
world,  the  ideals  to  which  we  have  been  consecrated,  demands  from  us 
as  a  people  and  as  individuals  a  positive  and  a  comprehensive  sacri¬ 
ficial  service,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  special  interest.  There  can  be 
no  holding  back,  no  special  protection  to  any  person  or  class;  no 
privilege  to  this  institution  or  that  way  of  life:  all  must  undergo  the 
common  experience  of  sacrifice.  For  us  of  the  universities  the  ex¬ 
perience  is  inevitably  agonizing.  Those  things  of  the  mind  and  the 
spirit,  those  things  of  beauty  and  of  philosophical  inspiration  which 
the  universities  were  founded  to  foster,  are  of  necessity  minimized, 
forgotten,  grievously  wounded.  We  are  determined  that  they  shall 
survive.  But  we  ask  for  them  no  special  privilege.  To  win  for  them 
a  protection  against  the  sacrifice  which  must  be  the  common  lot  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  would  put  them  in  a  position  of  dishonor  instead  of 
the  glory  they  deserve.  David  spread  freely  before  the  Lord  the 
water  of  Bethlehem  bought  by  the  blood  of  his  men,  for  it  was  too 
sacred  to  be  enjoyed.  Whatever  we  of  the  universities  possess  is  not 
for  our  own  interest  or  enjoyment,  but  for  the  sacrificial  service  of 
the  nation. 

In  this  spirit  only  can  we  achieve  victory.  Only  thus,  purified  by 
the  sacrifice,  can  we  hope  to  strengthen  ourselves  for  the  longer 
struggle  with  evil,  on  a  different  battlefield,  that  will  follow  victory. 
Thus  also,  I  believe,  those  things  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit,  now  freely 
hazarded  in  the  general  peril  that  touches  all  of  us,  will  recapture 
through  a  process  of  sanctification,  the  place  which  they  must  hold  in 
our  national  life  if  our  people  are  to  be  not  merely  free  but  also  civ¬ 
ilized. 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class : 

Yale  salutes  you  and  bids  you  God-speed.  We  recognize  the  spec¬ 
ial  character  of  the  sacrifice  you  make  in  entering  the  service  of  our 
country  with  a  shortened  college  course.  We  are  proud  of  the  de¬ 
votion  which  you  have  displayed  during  these  difficult  days  in  prepar¬ 
ing  yourselves  for  that  service.  You  carry  with  you  the  spirit  of  Yale 
which  has  always  been  that  of  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the  ideals  to  which 
we  are  dedicated.  We  who  stay  behind  the  lines  are  prepared  also  for 
any  service  to  those  ideals,  eager  to  render  it,  resolved  that  the  service 
shall  count.  We  face,  all  of  us,  a  bitter  test;  we  have  also  been 
granted  a  great  opportunity.  Yale  men  will  be  worthy  of  the  op¬ 
portunity,  will  be  equal  to  the  test. 

- o - 

TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

JOHN  B.  MOHLER,  Executive  Director 
Venango  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

Today  we  are  hearing  and  preaching  so  much  about  the  “golden 
opportunity”  for  the  employment  of  the  blind.  Yet  so  little  is  said  of 
the  ways  and  means  of  turning  this  possibility  into  a  reality.  The 
real  problem  is  not  so  much  finding  jobs  for  blind  people,  but  finding 
blind  people  for  jobs.  The  fact  is  the  great  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  suf¬ 
ficient  trained  blind  people  to  meet  the  present  abnormal  demand. 

It  is  true  that  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind  and  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind  in  this 
State  are  doing  a  splendid  progressive  work  in  placement,  yet  there 
is  still  much  to  be  done.  Therefore,  it  is  up  to  us  to  change  the  situa¬ 
tion  before  it  is  too  late.  Now,  not  tomorrow,  is  the  time  when  we 
can  find  work  for  more  blind  people  in  many  more  types  of  work.  Let 
us  face  the  situation  fairly  and  squarely. 

First  of  all,  let  us  study  our  own  organization.  Here  much  can 
be  done.  For  example,  if  we  were  to  do  away  with  duplication  of 
production,  it  would  mean  that  more  blind  could  be  employed  through¬ 
out  the  State.  For  this  reason,  an  effort  should  be  made  immediately 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  Branches  making  the  same 
articles  for  the  Central  Marketing  Agency.  Let  us  illustrate  by  sup¬ 
posing  that  too  many  Branches  are  making  ironing  board  covers  for 
CMA.  These  Branches  have  trained  workers  to  do  this  work,  they 
have  invested  money  in  material,  the  volume  of  orders  for  each  Branch 
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is  necessarily  reduced,  and  these  workers  are  not  given  full-time  em¬ 
ployment.  With  fewer  blind  people  given  full-time  employment  in 
making  ironing  board  covers,  the  other  workers  released  from  this 
type  of  work  would  be  available  for  other  types  of  employment.  No 
article  should  be  made  by  two  Branches.  This,  of  course,  will  mean 
giving  up  some  of  our  pet  hobbies.  But  over  a  period  of  time,  it  will 
be  worth  the  sacrifice. 

Next,  since  one  of  our  main  handicaps  in  this  field  of  employment 
is  lack  of  training,  let  us  use  every  possible  means  of  training  within 
our  own  midst  and  not  wait  until  expensive  set-ups  are  effected.  This 
may  be  too  late.  The  Branches,  located  as  they  are  in  such  varied 
types  of  industrial  sections,  have  unlimited  potentialities  in  training 
facilities.  The  facilities  are  needed  not  only  by  the  Branches  but  also 
by  the  rest  of  the  State,  as  well  as  by  the  entire  country. 

Much  can  be  done  by  sharing  our  findings.  For  example,  one  of 
the  Branches  has  found  that  with  a  few  substitutions,  simple  equip¬ 
ment,  and  a  few  hours  of  training  and  supervision,  it  is  possible  to  do 
assembling  work  for  an  industry  of  their  community,  and  do  the  work 
at  the  Branch.  Now,  if  a  detailed  account  of  this  project  were  sent 
to  all  Branches,  it  might  mean  a  great  deal  to  them  in  the  future. 
On  the  other  hand,  another  Branch  has  found  that  by  using  certain 
public  facilities,  which  are  available  in  almost  every  community, 
several  more  blind  people  are  now  employed.  If  this  service  were  fully 
explained  to  all  Branches,  it  might  mean  more  blind  people  employed 
in  those  communities.  Perhaps  some  Branches  have  learned  of  new 
means  of  training,  of  which  the  other  Branches  are  unaware.  Think, 
if  this  were  made  known  to  all  what  it  would  do  for  blind  people. 

Therefore,  let  us  pool  our  assets  and  make  the  most  of  the  present 
to  find  means  of  substituting  for  the  lack  of  training  on  the  one  hand, 
and  finding  means  of  training  on  the  other.  Let  us  think  and  work 
in  terms  of  the  blind  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  not  of  one  particular 
section.  Better  still,  let  us  serve  in  terms  of  the  blind  of  the  entire 
country. 

EDITOR’S  NOTE;  The  experience  of  the  management  of  Central  Marketing 
Agency  in  Pennsylvania  has  demonstrated  the  impracticability  of  limiting  the 
purchase  of  a  given  standardized  blind-made  article  to  a  single  source  of  pro¬ 
duction.  The  unfortunate  result  would  be  frequent  failures  of  the  single  source 
to  meet  the  inventory  and  sales  requirements  of  this  selling  agency.  Definite 
evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  our  experience  with  the  several  popular  types  of 
brooms,  for  which  C.  M.  A.  is  solely  dependent  upon  our  Pittsburgh  Branch,  which 
today  cannot  adequately  supply  the  demands  of  C.  M.  A.  because  of  the  vast 
amount  of  Federal  government  and  industrial  business  which  the  Pittsburgh 
Branch  is  doing.  Similarly,  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  came  to  our  rescue  recently 
when  our  principal  source  of  supply  in  ironing  board  covers  temporarily  dried  up. 
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CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES— Mrs.  David  Faux,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Warner,  Miss  G.  Mabel  Davis 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  Louis  Davis,  Miss  Helen  Fox,  Seymour  Silverstone 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Dr.  L.  E.  Nightengale,  Milton  Michaelis,  Mrs.  I.  M.  Shane 
ALTERNATES — James  Taylor,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Whitfield,  Miss  Eliza  S.  Paine 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  J.  B.  Mohler,  Mrs.  John  O’Donnell,  Mrs.  A.  Tory  Peterson 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  M.  C.  Mayhew,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Montgomery,  J.  E.  Burns 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — John  F.  Gordon,  Herbert  Hartung,  Edward  Marcu 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  Henry  S.  Wieder,  Rev.  G.  H.  Bechtold, 

Miss  Ina  Eddingfield 

PITTSBURGH  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — Franklin  C.  Irish,  Guy  H.  Nickeson,  Ross  Leffler 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  Mary  C.  Burnett,  B.  S.  Joice,  Dr.  W.  W.  McFarland 

BERKS  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — P.  Herbert  Reigner,  R.  J.  Wenger,  L.  E.  Weber 
ALTERNATES — H.  L.  Peifer,  Mrs.  Max  Fisher,  Mrs.  0.  E.  Fox 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — James  R.  Gilligan,  Vandling  D.  Rose,  Robert  G.  Coglizer 
ALTERNATES — Dr.  M.  M.  Williams,  Frederick  E.  Gerlock,  Robert  Dawson 

WILKES-BARRE  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — Edward  Eyerman,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Norris,  Bayard  Hand 
ALTERNATES — John  Collins,  John  Howell,  Mrs.  Julian  S.  Long 

TRUSTEES  AT  LARGE:  Walter  E.  Burns,  Harrisburg;  John  A.  Emery, 
Pittsburgh;  H.  R.  Latimer,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Frank  Wilbur  Main,  Pittsburgh; 
Nolan  F.  Ziegler,  Harrisburg;  Philip  N.  Harrison,  Harrisburg. 
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This  issue  of  the  SEER  is  dedicated  to  Mrs. 
Harrison  Eustis,  Founder  of  the  Seeing  Eye,  In¬ 
corporated.  See  page  4. 
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DOROTHY  HARRISON  EUSTIS 

Mrs.  Dorothy  H.  Eustis  is  the  Founder  and  the  Honorary  Presi¬ 
dent  of  The  Seeing  Eye,  the  Morristown,  New  Jersey  organization 
which  educates  dogs  as  guides  for  blind  people.  Born  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania,  she  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Custis 
Harrison,  who  was  for  many  years  Provost  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  of  Ellen  Nixon  Harrison.  She  was  educated  at  the  Irwin 
School  in  Philadelphia  and  the  Rathgowrie  School  at  Eastbourne, 
England. 

A  fine  German  shepherd  dog  which  she  acquired  in  1914  aroused 
Mrs.  Eustis’  interest  in  dog  intelligence  and  in  1921  she  founded  at 
Beau  Ma  Roche,  Mont-Pelerin-sur  Vevey,  Switzerland,  a  breeding 
experiment,  called  Fortunate  Fields,  to  study  and  determine  the  men¬ 
tal  characteristics  and  capacities  of  dogs  in  relation  to  their  service 
to  mankind.  At  her  experimental  station  dogs  were  developed  to 
patrol  the  Swiss  National  borders  for  the  customs  service,  for  the 
Swiss  State  Police,  and  for  the  Italian  Metropolitan  Police,  for  liaison 
service  in  the  Swiss  Army,  and  for  trailing  and  finding  missing  per¬ 
sons. 

In  1927  Mrs.  Eustis  wrote  an  article  for  an  American  magazine 
describing  the  work  being  done  in  Europe  in  the  instruction  of  dogs 
as  guides  for  blind  persons.  As  a  result  of  this  article,  Morris  S'. 
Frank,  a  blind  young  man  from  Nashville,  Tennessee,  went  to  For¬ 
tunate  Fields  at  Mrs.  Eustis’  invitation  to  learn  to  use  a  guide  dog. 
On  his  return  to  this  country  he  traveled  thousands  of  miles  testing 
his  guide  under  all  conditions  of  American  traffic.  Convinced  of  the 
success  of  his  experiment  and  that  the  service  could  be  of  value  to 
others,  he  cabled  Mrs.  Eustis.  She  rearranged  her  work  abroad  and 
returned  to  the  United  States  to  found  The  Seeing  Eye  as  a  philan¬ 
thropic  school  for  the  education  of  dogs  as  guides  for  blind  persons, 
for  the  instruction  of  blind  men  and  women  in  their  use,  and  for 
teaching  the  instructors. 

An  Honorary  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  was  conferred  on  Mrs. 
Eustis  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1933  for  her  aid  to  blind 
people,  and  in  1936  the  National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences  awarded 
her  its  gold  medal  for  “Distinguished  Service  to  Humanity.”  Mrs. 
Eustis  is  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  Descendants  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declar¬ 
ation  of  Independence  and  Society  of  Magna  Carta  Dames.  Besides 
being  the  Honorary  President  of  The  Seeing  Eye,  she  also  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  organization’s  Board  of  Trustees. 
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THE  SEER  SEES 

In  1829  Louis  Braille  gave  to  the  world  his  system  of  embossed 
dots  which  since  has  carried  his  name  and  represents  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  uniform  system  for  tactile  reading  by  blind  people.  More 
recently  the  late  Frank  L.  Dyer  made  a  highly  significant  contribution 
to  blind  people  through  the  sponsorship  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  in  the  form  of  the  now  popular  Talking  Book  Machine 
which  is  today  the  generally  accepted  medium  of  interpreting,  through 
the  oral  senses,  literature,  drama,  text  books,  etc.  It  remained  for 
Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis  to  give  to  blind  people  the  Seeing  Eye  dog  which 
is  a  friend  indeed  and  a  factor  of  tremendous  utilitarian  value  to  its 
blind  master.  Hitherto  unknown  independence  of  locomotion  and  un¬ 
precedented  acquirement  of  physical  and  mental  alertness  come  to 
those  blind  owners  of  Seeing  Eye  dogs  who  have  successfully  passed 
the  rigorous  tests  and  training  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  We  are 
privileged  to  dedicate  this  issue  of  the  SEER  to  Dorothy  Harrison 
Eustis,  whose  magnificent  benefaction  has  brought  facility,  good  cheer, 
and  improved  health  to  many  blind  men  and  women  of  this  country. 

- o - 

The  Biennial  Conference  of  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  July, 
can  and  probably  will  be  one  of  the  most  significant  gatherings  of 
this  organization  yet  held.  Subjects  which  will  have  a  far  reaching 
effect  on  the  future  well-being  of  blind  people  and  organizations 
designed  in  their  interest  will  be  discussed  at  Columbus.  A  large 
attendance  would  insure  important  results. 

- o - 

Final  plans  have  been  completed  for  Sight  Saving  Classes  in 
the  Lancaster  Public  Schools,  beginning  with  the  September,  1943, 
term.  Credit  for  the  successful  culmination  of  these  negotiations 
between  the  school  officials  and  the  Lancaster  County  Branch  of  the 
Association  is  due  Miss  Eliza  S.  Paine,  Executive  Director  of  the 
latter,  and  her  supporting  directors.  We  congratulate  all  concerned  in 
this  forward  looking  undertaking. 
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WORD  FROM  THE  FOUNDER 

This  thumbnail  sketch,  like  that  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Seer, 
is  reminiscent  of  the  writer’s  teaching  experience.  Every  veteran 
teacher  knows  all  too  well  the  unhappy  influence  which  a  pupil’s  infe¬ 
riority  complex  plays  in  marring  his  daily  recitation  and  in  thus  lower¬ 
ing  his  rating  relative  to  that  of  his  average  classmate.  Such  teachers 
are  also  well  aware  of  the  more  agreeable  fact  that  pupils  who  make 
poor  rating  in  the  classroom  often  outstrip  their  classmates  in  after 
life.  Many  are  the  devices,  too  limited  in  scope  to  be  termed  methods, 
which  teachers  employ  to  overcome  this  diffidence  or  backwardness  in 
certain  of  their  otherwise  worthy  students.  In  recitations  other  than 
those  in  mathematics  and  applied  art,  where  memory,  comparison  and 
contrast,  simple  reasoning  and  verbal  expression  are  the  main  facul¬ 
ties  involved,  the  writer  made  frequent  and  successful  use  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  device  and  accordingly  commends  it  to  the  attention  of  such 
teachers  as  feel  the  need  of  some  such  expedient. 

The  lesson  having  been  assigned  and  prepared  as  usual,  I  would 
ask  each  pupil  in  regular  rotation  to  tell  us  in  a  single  sentence  some¬ 
thing  of  what  he  had  learned  from  his  study  of  the  day’s  lesson.  No 
pupil,  however  unimportant  the  substance  of  his  statement  may  have 
been,  ever  failed  wholly  to  recall  some  worthwhile  fact  and  to  gather 
perceptible  confidence  as  a  result  of  its  presentation. 

When,  in  this  manner,  five  or  six  rounds  had  been  made  and  the 
subject  of  the  lesson  pretty  well  explored  and  covered,  it  would  appear 
that  even  the  dullest  and  most  diffident  pupil  had  piled  up  a  consider¬ 
able  score  to  his  credit.  I  would  then,  through  several  rounds  of  care¬ 
fully  selected  questions,  develop  the  subject  in  its  proper  proportions 
and  probe,  to  my  satisfaction,  each  pupil’s  understanding  of  the  les¬ 
son.  Nor  did  the  weaker  students,  save  where  a  stronger  one  had 
been  truant  to  his  duty,  ever  attain  a  class  rating  greater  than  that 
attained  by  the  abler  student.  Thus  the  earlier  rounds  of  such  recita¬ 
tions  invariably  eliminated  the  humiliating  “goose-egg;”  while  the 
direct  questioning  of  the  later  rounds  furnished  a  sound  basis  for  the 
comparative  rating  of  each  pupil. 

Moreover,  education  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  increasingly 
emphasized  the  principle,  sound  enough  in  itself,  of  “Learning  to  do 
by  doing”;  but  it  has  done  so  at  the  expense  of  the  equally  sound, 
companion  principle  of  “Learning  to  think  by  thinking.”  The  fore¬ 
going  device  serves  in  part  to  save  this  latter  principle  from  Grover 
Cleveland’s  famous  abyss  of  “Innocuous  Desuetude.” 


H.  R.  L. 
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DELAWARE  COUNTY  LOOKS  AHEAD 


The  organizing  meeting  of  the  Association’s  fifteenth  Branch 
was  held  in  Media,  Pennsylvania  during  the  evening  of  May  27,  1943. 
The  following  Directors  were  accepted  by  the  Parent  Organization  as 
integral  parts  of  the  official  authorization  of  Branch  status  to  the 
work  already  begun  in  Chester  and  environs  by  the  Chester  Lions 


Club: 


Mrs.  Joseph  Howe,  Sr. 
Mr.  Walter  M.  Jeffords 
Mr.  Maurice  Kulp 
Mr.  Marshall  Main 
Mr.  Emery  Nelson 
Mr.  Thomas  Nolan 
Dr.  A.  V.  B.  Orr 
Mrs.  E.  Ray  Salmons 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Stinson 
Mr.  N.  Stuhlmuller 
Hon.  Henry  G.  Sweney 
Mr.  F.  M.  Tircuit 
Mr.  George  Toppitzer 
Mr.  Thomas  Weidemann 
Rev.  Stanley  V.  Wilcox 


Mrs.  Harry  Armitage 
Mr.  C.  E.  Boyer 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Bryant,  Jr. 
Mrs.  James  G.  Calebaugh 
Mr.  John  E.  Carr 
Mr.  John  Chatley,  Jr. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Cobots 
Mr.  Roland  I.  Dunn 
Mr.  Douglas  R.  Faith 
Mr.  Frank  Fitts 
Mr.  Herman  Fritz 
Mr.  J.  M.  Heppenstall 
Mr.  Alfred  G.  Hill 
Mr.  Albert  Holl 


The  above  charter  Directors  of  the  Delaware  County  Branch  of 
the  Association  elected  the  following  Officers,  which  persons  will  also 
constitute  the  Branch’s  Executive  Committee: 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Nolan,  President 
Hon.  Henry  G.  Sweney,  First  Vice  President 
Mrs.  James  Calebaugh,  Second  Vice  President 
Mrs.  E.  Ray  Salmons,  Secretary 
Mr.  Maurice  Kulp,  Treasurer 

Arthur  E.  Copeland  was  elected  Executive  Director  of  the  new 
organization.  Mr.  Copeland  has  directed  the  local  work  since  its 
original  sponsorship  by  the  Lions  Club,  one  and  a  half  years  ago.  The 
Association  congratulates  the  Lions  Club  upon  the  excellent  work 
already  done  in  this  area  in  behalf  of  blind  people  and  expresses  the 
hope  that  that  Club  will  continue  its  collaboration  unabated.  The 
Headquarters  Office  wishes  to  express  its  hearty  appreciation  to 
Messrs.  Tircuit,  Nolan,  Stinson,  Carr,  and  Boyer  for  the  invaluable 
assistance  which  they  rendered  to  the  end  that  this  new  impetus  to 
the  work  in  Delaware  County  result  in  broader  facilities  and  services, 
not  only  for  those  already  blind,  but  for  the  timely  inauguration  of 
this  new  work  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  comparatively  soon  include  an 
accredited  service  in  the  prevention  of  unnecessary  blindness. 
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TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

J.  B.  MOHLER,  Executive  Director 
Venango  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  For  the  Blind 

The  workshop  has  a  particularly  important  role  to  play  in  war¬ 
time  employment  of  blind  people.  Upon  his  arrival  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  an  association  for  the  blind,  the  sightless  person,  whether 
he  be  a  graduate  of  a  school  for  the  blind,  or  a  recently  blinded  adult, 
must  be  given  a  course  of  training  just  as  every  new  sighted  employee 
must  receive  a  certain  amount  of  training  and  orientation.  Naturally, 
if  he  has  not  been  blind  for  long,  his  training  must  be  more  funda¬ 
mental  and  must  be  taken  gradually  to  a  point  where  he  can  turn  out  a 
useful  and  salable  article.  In  the  case  of  a  young  man  or  young  wo¬ 
man  educated  in  a  school  for  the  blind,  the  theoretical  training  which 
he  has  received  must  be  supplemented  with  actual  productive  training 
before  he  in  turn  is  able  to  produce  a  marketable  article. 

In  other  words,  the  workshop  in  many  cases  is  a  training  center 
where  blind  people  are  prepared  for  work  in  industry.  Chair-caning, 
weaving,  mat-making,  leather  work,  and  numerous  other  operations 
carried  on  in  our  shops  develop  manual  dexterity  which  is  making  it 
possible  for  many  blind  people  to  hold  jobs  in  industry.  There  is 
little  doubt  that,  with  everything  else  being  equal,  the  blind  person 
with  previous  experience  in  a  workshop  is  better  equipped  to  keep  up 
with  production  in  such  operations  as  building  fillers  for  boxes,  capping 
bottles,  putting  nuts  on  bolts  and  many  assembly  line  operations,  than 
the  blind  person  with  no  such  background. 

The  chances  of  making  a  better  and  more  permanent  placement 
are  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  workshop  superintendent  is  able  to 
give  the  placement  agent  more  detailed  information  regarding  the 
blind  person  to  be  placed.  After  having  worked  with  this  blind  person 
for  a  number  of  years,  he  knows  his  personality,  his  idiosyncrasies, 
his  physical  fitness  to  withstand  work,  and  can  determine  much  more 
accurately  the  type  of  work  at  which  he  will  succeed  in  industry. 

A  workshop  during  times  of  depression  is  a  stopgap  providing 
employment  to  as  many  blind  people  as  possible.  The  workshop  dur¬ 
ing  wartime  is_the  source  from  which  can  be  drawn  the  sightless 
workers  who  are  able  to  take  their  places  in  industry  and  not  only  im¬ 
prove  their  own  position,  but  in  a  very  real  way,  help  to  win  the  War. 
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WORK  OF  READING’S  BLIND  CITIZENS  TO  AID  WAR 
EFFECTIVE  AND  THRILLING  FEATURE  OF  HOMEFRONT 

ROBERT  R.  GERHART 

One  of  the  war’s  most  thrilling  homefront  stories  is  in  the  making 
at  34  North  Eighth  Street,  where  every  morning  at  8  o’clock  a  shift  of 
war  workers  sits  down  at  shiny,  new  metal  workbenches  to  inspect 
thousands  of  small  nuts  for  bolts  that  eventually  will  lock  together  in¬ 
tegral  parts  of  vital  airplane  motors. 

At  first  glance  you’re  convinced  the  men  and  women  reported  for 
work  at  the  wrong  place.  You  see  boxes  labeled  “Jacobs  Aircraft  En¬ 
gine  Company,”  and  you  wonder  what  they’re  doing  in  Reading. 
Pottstown’s  the  place  for  them,  you  insist. 

To  one  side  of  the  room  an  aged  Negro  bends  over  a  table,  concen¬ 
trated  on  his  job.  On  another  side  a  group  of  nimble-fingered  in¬ 
spectors  turn  gauges  into  nuts  and  out  again,  throwing  away  those 
with  imperfect  threads.  And  then  you  look  under  a  bench  stationed 
directly  beneath  an  American  flag,  and  a  Seeing-Eye  Dog  reveals  their 
secret — these  earnest,  conscientious  laborers  are  blind ! 

Not  that  the  physical  handicap  affects  the  calibre  of  their  work 
one  iota — it  doesn’t.  If  anything  at  all,  it  tends  to  increase  quality. 
Visual  distractions  are  unknown  in  this  makeshift  workshop  and 
powers  of  concentration  are  magnified  beyond  belief. 

Talk  Doesn’t  Halt  Work 

What  few  sounds  are  heard  come  from  talk  about  last  night’s 
radio  program  or  something  that  happened  at  the  breakfast  table. 
The  talk,  strangely  enough,  never  interrupts  the  mechanical  routine  of 
inspecting  nuts.  In  rhythm-like  fashion  they  pick  up  one  after  an¬ 
other,  checking  internal  threads,  throwing  nuts  into  blue  cardboard 
boxes,  checking  threads,  throwing  nuts,  checking,  throwing — eight 
hours  a  day  from  8  a.  m.  to  4 :30  p.  m. 

The  project  was  brought  on  by  a  number  of  circumstances,  in¬ 
cluding  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  Jacobs  Aircraft  Engine  Company  to 
cooperate  with  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Christman,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Berks  County  Chapter  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
in  developing  the  plan. 

Field  of  Willing  Labor 

Convinced  that  blind  men  and  women  were  fit  for  more  than  just 
caning  chairs,  weaving  rugs  and  making  baskets,  instructive  as  that 
may  be,  she  had  no  trouble  convincing  Jacobs  Aircraft  Engine  Com¬ 
pany  that  it  should  present  the  subject  to  the  Army  Air  Corps.  Once 
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the  grand  experiment  had  begun,  Jacobs  discovered  an  heretofore  un¬ 
touched  field  of  willing  labor  and  pointed  the  way  for  other  industries. 
While  this  field  has  limitations,  it  stands  as  an  oasis  in  the  dwindling 
labor  markets. 

Once  the  Army  stamped  official  approval  on  the  idea,  Jacobs 
signed  up  the  Berks  County  Blind  Association  as  sub-contractors. 
Equipment  was  moved  to  Reading,  and  happy,  patriotic  Americans 
who  formerly  could  give  only  moral  support  to  the  war  effort  pitched 
in  with  their  sweat. 

Taught  Operation  and  Theory 

The  new  project  required  pioneering  from  start  to  finish.  Miss 
Mary  Shelley,  of  Reading,  a  Jacobs  employe,  devised  ingenious  in¬ 
struction  techniques  for  her  sightless  proteges.  She  taught  them  not 
only  the  mechanical  operation  of  inspecting  a  nut,  but  also  the  theory 
behind  it. 

Technically  the  blind  inspectors  are  checking  internal  threads 
with  a  threaded  plug  gauge,  Miss  Shelley  told  us.  In  occupational 
lingo,  they  are  sleuthing  for  “imperfect  nuts  in  which  the  work  is 
oversize  or  undersize  from  the  basic  dimension.” 

Whether  you’re  blind  or  have  perfect  vision,  on  a  job  like  this 
the  sense  of  touch  is  most  important.  For  that  one  reason  the  blind 
have  been  able  to  hold  their  own  against,  and  ofttimes  to  surpass,  stiff 
competition.  Their  highly  sensitized  fingers  detect  minute  flaws  with 
a  minimum  of  difficulty.  Very  few  bad  nuts  slip  through  and  their 
record  is  almost  perfect. 

Follow  Factory  Rules 

Although  16  miles  removed  from  Jacobs’  plants  as  a  bomber  flies, 
the  unerring  inspectors  abide  by  the  same  rules  and  regulations  in 
force  at  the  factory.  They  report  for  duty  at  8  a.  m.,  get  a  half  hour 
off  for  lunch,  and  quit  at  4:30  p.  m.  Miss  Shelley,  supervisor,  directs 
operations,  and  a  timekeeper  sees  to  it  that  paychecks  keep  coming. 
Blind  workers  get  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  others. 

At  about  4:15  in  the  afternoon  they  start  to  count  the  day’s 
progress.  Good  nuts  are  placed  in  one  of  the  blue  shipping  boxes, 
while  imperfects  go  into  the  lid  which  is  slightly  larger.  Every  few 
days  trucks  that  carted  workbenches  and  stools  from  Pottstown  to  the 
blind  headquarters,  34  North  Eighth  Street,  bring  in  new  supplies  and 
return  the  completed  product. 

Changes  His  Whole  Life 

Perhaps  you’d  like  to  know  how  the  workers  themselves  like 
the  job. 
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“It’s  changed  my  whole  life,”  Walter  L.  Heckman,  an  automobile 
dealer,  who  started  to  lose  his  sight  while  working  in  Panama  for 
Uncle  Sam,  told  me.  “You  see,  ever  since  1932  when  cataracts  got  the 
best  of  me  I’ve  been  doing  practically  nothing.  A  blind  person  with 
family  life  isn’t  in  such  bad  shape,  but  I  happen  to  be  the  last  of  my 
family. 

“This  job  certainly  makes  living  more  pleasant.  It  gives  you  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  creates  a  feeling  among  friends  that  you’re  not  just 
an  idler.  The  nice  part  about  it  is  that  I’m  really  tired  when  I  go  to 
bed  at  night.  I  fall  asleep  right  away.” 

You  begin  to  appreciate  the  social  significance  of  the  project 
when  Ed  Bramble,  the  “Southern  hillbilly”  who  lost  his  sight  in  an 
auto  accident,  says  that  “we  don’t  mind  being  blind.  That’s  not  what 
annoys  us,  It’s  this  foolish  idea  that  the  blind  must  live  in  a  world 
apart — a  world  of  the  blind — that  gets  us.  Why  can’t  we  mingle  with 
the  rest  of  society  and  earn  the  same  wages,  enjoy  the  same  things 
people  with  vision  do  ?” 

“The  toughest  thing  for  a  blind  fellow  to  do  is  get  around,”  he 
went  on,  talking  straight  from  his  heart.  “But  once  we  get  there,  why 
can’t  we  fit  in  on  an  assembly  line  like  others?  Once  you  learn  the 
routine,  it’s  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again. 

“I’ll  tell  you  why  we  don’t  fit  in — because  no  one  ever  gave  us  a 
chance.  Someone  long  ago  decided  we  were  good  just  for  caning  chairs 
or  selling  pencils  on  the  street.  People’d  look  at  us  and  think.  ‘That 
poor  fellow,  he  ought  to  be  at  home  in  a  rocking  chair.’  That’s  what 
they  thought,  but  they  were  wrong. 

Can’t  Live  Off  Pensions 

“We  can’t  live  off  pensions  of  $30  and  $40  a  month.  I’ve  got  a 
family,  just  like  you  have.  How’d  you  like  to  get  them  a  home  and  a 
decent  living  on  $10  a  week?  It  simply  can’t  be  done.  Yet,  some 
people  seem  to  think  it  can.” 

Ed’s  not  the  only  one  who  talked  like  this.  Others  said  the  same 
thing.  A  wedge  has  been  driven  into  the  heretofore  impregnable  wall 
around  industry  and  the  blind  are  not  slow  to  realize  it.  Checking 
internal  threads  is  a  start  that  may  lead  to  greater  things — that’s  why 
the  blind  are  giving  their  all.  They’re  sure  present  performance  will 
document  their  case  for  after  the  war. 

One  thing  is  certain.  The  blind  never  will  retreat.  A  dark  future 
has  grown  bright  and  they  plan  to  keep  it  that  way. 


*Reprinted  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Reading  Times,  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 
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HOME  WORK 

RUTH  F.  SARGENT,  Executive  Director 
Philadelphia  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  For  the  Blind 

In  this  series  of  discussions  on  employment,  the  assigned  sub¬ 
jects  are  progressive  in  their  requirements,  but  of  equal  importance 
to  the  blind  person  employed,  whether  it  be  the  part-time  worker  at 
home  or  the  professional  person  pursuing  the  career  of  his  choice. 
How  often  the  phrase,  “something  to  occupy  his  time”  comes  to  us 
when  a  friend  is  discussing  the  needs  of  the  blind  person.  Many  times 
Home  Work  is  the  only  answer  we  can  give  and  as  such  it  is  valuable 
but  in  my  opinion  most  departments  should  and  do  present  a  greater 
challenge.  And  I  wish  to  consider  Home  Work  as  remunerative  work 
of  high  quality  to  be  sold  on  its  merit  at  fair  market  prices,  performed 
by  the  blind  person  in  his  own  home. 

Sometimes  competent  workers  have  home  responsibilities  which 
automatically  eliminate  them  from  any  type  of  outside  work;  for 
these  work  at  home  provides  constructive  use  of  spare  minutes  with 
resulting  pay  for  work  accomplished.  Such  a  person  would,  of  course, 
earn  much  more  in  a  factory  job,  but  there  is  deep  satisfaction  in  dis¬ 
charging  our  family  responsibilities.  There  are  those  whose  physical 
limitations  other  than  blindness  indicate  this  type  of  employment; 
some  older  persons  and  even  bed-ridden  invalids  are  on  the  rolls  of 
every  organization  sponsoring  such  a  program ;  they  do  good  work  and 
their  morale  is  immeasurably  improved  because  they  are  doing  some¬ 
thing  worthwhile.  There  is  a  third  group  of  persons  whose  ability  is 
limited  to  the  more  simple  processes,  whose  rate  of  work  is  too  slow 
for  competition  even  in  a  sheltered  shop,  and  to  whom  the  idea  of 
leaving  home  each  day  is  impossible.  And  may  I  stress  again  that 
only  persons  whose  work  meets  the  high  standards  of  market  com¬ 
petition  should  be  included. 

(In  our  Philadelphia  program  unskilled  craftsmen  are  given  en¬ 
couragement  and  instruction  by  the  Home  Teachers  until  their  work 
meets  the  high  standard  and  the  teacher  has  certified  them  for  Home 
Work  as  defined  above.) 

The  financing  of  a  Home  Work  Department  is  usually  a  problem. 
By  the  above  definition  the  volume  of  work  is  less  than  in  a  sheltered 
shop  employing  the  same  number  of  persons ;  the  preparation  of  work 
is  usually  more  time-consuming  because  of  its  greater  variety;  the 
record  keeping  is  of  equal  volume  though  the  figures  are  small.  In 
other  words  the '"overhead  is  proportionately  greater  and  the  selling 
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prices  of  the  completed  articles  cannot  entirely  absorb  it.  For  each 
item  produced  we  make  out  a  card  showing  the  actual  cost  of  material 
used  and  the  labor  payment.  We  attempt  to  produce  items  in  which 
the  labor  cost  is  greater  than  the  amount  tied  up  in  material ;  I  use 
the  word  “attempt”  for  we  know  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the 
rule. 


Our  products  may  be  roughly  classified  as  staple  household  articles 
—  ironing-board  covers,  tea  towels,  dish  cloths,  aprons,  holders, 
dusters ;  a  few  useful  novelties  which  often  attract  new  customers  and 
provide  greater  interest  for  the  more  versatile  workers — sewing  kits, 
wood  carriers,  baby  bibs,  scuffles;  and  a  variety  of  stuffed  toys.  In 
more  than  ten  years  the  assortment  has  changed  completely  several 
times  except  for  our  first  toy — a  bunny  with  tall  stiffened  ears  which 
is  always  a  good  steady  seller. 

In  these  days  our  departments  are  confronted  with  several  prob¬ 
lems  which  we  hope  will  not  last  long:  certain  materials  can  no 
longer  be  bought  at  all,  kapok  and  terry  cloth  being  two  which  have 
affected  us  recently;  priorities  which  are  difficult  to  get  are  required 
for  others;  and  instead  of  using  our  cars  for  delivery  and  collection 
of  work  every  three  weeks,  we  are  sending  laundry  cases  by  mail, 
making  occasional  visits  for  instruction  and  follow-up.  As  is  true  in 
all  production,  we  are  now  making  fewer  items  and  trying  to  make 
them  all  really  useful.  So  far  in  this  fiscal  year  with  the  increase  of 
CMA  orders  our  labor  payments  to  blind  workers — the  real  reason  for 
the  existence  of  our  Home  Work  Departments — have  been  greater 
than  ever  before  and  we  hope  this  record  may  continue. 

We  grant  that  it  is  an  unusual  Home  Work  Department  which 
pays  its  way  financially,  we  know  that  our  high  standards  are  not 
always  attained,  we  are  cognizant  of  the  problems  which  bid  fair  to 
challenge  our  ingenuity  to  the  limit  in  these  days  of  priorities  and 
scarcities,  but  we  do  feel  that  it  is  a  definite  and  valuable  part  of  a 
complete  service  to  our  clients. 


MAKE  YOUR  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

IN  FAVOR  OF 

PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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“SO  MUCH  FOR  SO  LITTLE” 

The  Association  takes  this  opportunity  of  expressing  its  genuine 
appreciation  to  the  following  department  heads,  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania:  Dr.  T.  Ernest  Newland,  Division  of  Special  Education, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction ;  Mr.  Gayle  Burlingame,  Council  for 
the  Blind;  Dr.  W.  T.  Sandy,  Department  of  Welfare;  also  to  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  The  Pennsylvania  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the 
Dauphin  County  Branch  and  the  Allentown,  Lancaster,  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Branches  of  the  Association,  for  their  invaluable  contributions 
to  the  conclusions  recently  arrived  at  in  the  question  of  adequate  care 
and  education  of  the  mentally  retarded  blind  children  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Arrangements  have  been  effected  whereby  blind  children  of 
this  special  category  will  henceforth  receive  appropriate  attention  in 
the  two  aforesaid  resident  schools  for  normal  blind  children  and  in  the 
Royer-Greaves  School  at  Paoli,  Pennsylvania.  With  the  recent  accred¬ 
iting  of  the  third  named  institution  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  a  long  standing  obstacle  to  the  solution  of  this  general 
problem  has  been  removed,  so  that,  beginning  in  the  fall  of  this  year, 
subnormal  blind  children  will  be  accepted  in  one  or  the  other  of  these 
three  institutions  under  specific  regulations  which  have  already  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Division  of  Special  Education  in  close  collaboration 
with  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  and  the  Department  of  Welfare 
as  a  whole. 

Much  individual  credit  for  these  accomplishments  goes  to  Dr. 
Leversia  L.  Powers,  Adviser,  Special  Education,  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  whose  forceful  treatment  of  this  languishing  subject  has 
brought  deep  satisfaction  to  the  many  workers  whose  past  efforts  in 
behalf  of  this  group  of  blind  children  have  been  frustrated  by  disin¬ 
terest  and  consequent  failure  to  provide  funds  and  appropriate  facili¬ 
ties  for  their  special  education  and  other  needed  attentions.  We  quote 
below  from  Dr.  Powers’  latest  report  of  the  status  of  this  vital  con¬ 
sideration  : 

“Of  the  twenty-six  blind  children  who  were  tested  by  Miss 
Beatrice  Harvey  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  made  with 
her,  we  have  the  following  information  to  report. 

“Twelve  are,  I  believe,  unedueable  and  I  am  writing  today  to 
advise  the  administrators  responsible  that  they  should  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  some  way  by  the  school  district,  probably  through 
an  exclusion  so  that  they  may  properly  be  reported  to  the  De¬ 
ment  of  Welfare.  Five  are  cases  .which,  I  believe,  will  prove  to 
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be  suitable  for  entrance  to  the  Royer-Greaves  School  under  the 
new  regulations  for  their  admission.  I  am  reporting  six  of  these 
children  to  Mr.  Joice  as  possible  entrants  to  that  school.  I  be¬ 
lieve  all  six  will  prove  to  be  satisfactory  students.  I  am  reporting 
three  to  Mr.  Cowgill  the  same  way.  There  are  twenty-eight  cards 
listed  for  children’s  examination  which  were  not  done  by  Miss 
Harvey.  There  were  several  reasons  for  this,  some  failed  to  re¬ 
port,  others  were  withdrawn  by  their  parents  or  by  the  persons 
who  originally  recommended  them,  but  whatever  the  case,  we 
are  attempting  to  follow-up  all  twenty-eight  of  these  children 
and  to  find  out  exactly  what  has  happened  to  them.  We  hope  to 
close  each  case  satisfactorily  either  by  an  adequate  examination 
by  which  permanent  exclusion  and  consequent  reporting  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Welfare  may  take  place,  or  by  admitting  them  to  the 
Royer-Greaves  School,  or  by  seeing  that  Mr.  Joice  or  Mr.  Cow- 
gill  take  them  into  their  special  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
A  few  of  these  boys  and  girls  being  past  sixteen  now  will  be  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  if  we  feel  that  they  are 
trainable  in  that  sense.” 

The  psychological  tests  referred  to  in  Dr.  Powers’  report  were 
made  possible  by  a  small  fund  of  $300.00  contributed  by  the  two 
Pennsylvania  resident  schools  for  blind  children,  the  Women’s  Auxil¬ 
iary  of  the  Dauphin  County  Branch  and  the  Allentown,  Lancaster 
and  Pittsburgh  Branches  of  the  Association.  It  will  be  obvious,  there¬ 
fore,  that  a  relatively  small  investment  has  implemented  this  import¬ 
ant  program  and  makes  available  infinitely  larger  sums  of  public 
funds  with  which  to  develop  it.  “So  much  for  so  little”  was  never 
more  aptly  illustrated. 


THE  LEATHERCRAFT  GUILD  OF  AMERICA 

affiliated  with 

THE  S.  &  S.  LEATHER  CO. 

•  We  regret  that  we  have  been  forced  to  reduce  the 
number  of  articles  we  furnish  to  a  bare  minimum. 
However  we  are  still  very  much  in  business,  and  will 
attempt  to  give  your  needs  our  usual  courteous  service. 


COLCHESTER 


CONNECTICUT 
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PLACEMENT  AND  EMPLOYMENT  IN  OUTSIDE  INDUSTRY 

0.  E.  DAY,  Placement  Officer 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

During  the  past  several  months,  our  school  has  been  making  a 
study  of  the  problems  of  blind  persons  in  the  Philadelphia  community, 
the  results  of  which  reveal  the  following  general  facts : 

1.  Of  a  total  population  of  about  two  million  in  greater  Philadel¬ 
phia,  there  are  approximately  four  thousand  blind  persons. 

2.  During  normal  peace  times,  about  four  hundred  seeing  per¬ 
sons  become  blind  each  year;  and,  of  this  number,  85  per 
cent,  lose  their  sight  after  they  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
one. 

3.  Of  this  group,  there  are  between  three  hundred  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  who,  with  sight,  would  yet  be  employed  in  their  custom¬ 
ary  occupations  because  they  are  still  of  employable  age  and 
are  still  physically  fit  save  for  blindness. 

The  entire  group  represents  every  walk  of  life,  a  veritable  cross- 
section  of  the  population  as  a  whole. 

In  every  production  industry  manufacturing  a  finished  piece  of 
merchandise,  there  are  numerous  processes  which  can  be  performed 
without  vision  in  a  “normal,”  efficient  manner  and  with  utmost  safety ; 
in  fact,  such  processes  require  only  manual  dexterity,  average  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  concentration  of  energy. 

As  a  result  of  the  experience  of  the  past  forty  years,  agencies 
for  the  blind  can  cite  many  instances  where  blind  persons  have  been 
absorbed  into  ordinary  industries,  in  which  they  have  produced  aver¬ 
age  results  for  average  wages.  It  is  the  unalterable  policy  of  our 
agency  that  all  its  sightless  clients  be  placed  in  jobs  on  a  basis  differ¬ 
ing  in  no  respect  from  that  on  which  seeing  workers  are  employed. 
Placements  are  never  made  at  lower  than  regular  wages;  exploita¬ 
tion  is  never  permitted. 

When  placing  blind  persons  at  work  in  our  area,  we  have,  without 
exception,  been  able  to  satisfy  each  employer  with  regard  to  safety, 
rate  of  production,  personal  care,  whole-hearted  cooperation  from 
labor  unions,  etc.  Neither  race  nor  color,  neither  religion  nor  creed 
has  been  any  barrier  in  the  placement  of  the  blind.  We  have  found 
these  facts  true  both  with  organizations  normally  employing  as  few  as 
seventy-five  workers  and  with  those  having  as  many  as  ten  thousand 
employes.  Thus,  blind  persons  have  been  able  to  meet  their  family 
and  community  responsibilities. 

Such  placements  will,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  provide  similar 
opportunities  for  some  persons,  now  in  full  possession  of  vision,  who 
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would  otherwise  be  relegated  to  the  scrap-heap  if,  and  when,  they 
should  experience  loss  of  sight.  There  are  already  records  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  instances  where,  because  of  this  program,  employes  blinded 
through  natural,  not  industrial,  causes  have,  through  the  education  of 
the  employer,  been  returned  to  work. 

When  viewing  blind  labor  solely  as  a  commodity,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  in  placing  blind  persons  in  lucrative  occupations,  to  conflict  in 
any  way  with  the  policy  or  procedure  of  any  organization :  it  is  wholly 
an  “out-and-out’’  sales  proposition. 

The  placement  of  blind  persons  in  industry  is  a  pioneer  effort  in 
this  area,  and  the  cooperation  and  approval  thus  far  enjoyed  from 
industry  have  been  immeasurable.  In  fact,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
say  that,  of  the  initial  list  of  potential  employers  selected  as  sales 
prospects,  we  have  been  able  to  sell  each  and  every  one  on  the  idea  of 
utilizing  capable,  physically-blind  labor,  thus  achieving  a  score  of  one 
hundred  per  cent.  The  time  required  has  ranged  from  three  months 
to  eighteen  months. 

Of  the  entire  number  we  have  placed,  at  a  weekly  wage  ranging 
from  $18.00  minimum  to  $95.00  maximum, — whether  he  be  an  oper¬ 
ator  in  the  laundry  of  a  100-bed  hospital ;  an  electrical  engineer  in  a 
research  laboratory;  an  operator  forming  paper  boxes  in  a  bakery; 
a  stenographer  in  a  general  corporation  business  office;  an  inspector 
of  parts  of  precision  machinery;  an  assembler,  or  a  machine  operator 
in  a  war  industry,— NOT  ONE  HAS  FAILED  THUS  FAR. 

When  many  people  speak  of  handicapped  individuals,  they  fre¬ 
quently  have  in  mind  obvious  physical  defects;  they  are  inclined  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  there  are  other  handicaps  which  can  be  even 
more  serious  than  those  that  are  visible.  For  instance,  although  a 
young  man  may  be  blind,  he  may  still  possess  certain  intrinsic  assets 
which  enable  him  to  acquire  competence  far  beyond  that  of  another 
youth  who,  despite  normal  vision,  may  have  some  innate  trait  which 
renders  him  far  more  handicapped  than  is  a  blind  person.  Persons 
having  the  same  obvious  physical  handicap  cannot  be  considered  as 
handicapped  to  the  same  degree  unless  other  factors  are  taken  into 
consideration;  the  blindness  of  one  person  who  has  literary  ability  or 
social  adaptability  cannot  be  compared  to  that  of  one  with  low  men¬ 
tality  and  little  manual  dexterity. 

It  is  our  belief  that,  were  agencies  for  and  of  the  blind  to  recog¬ 
nize  completely  the  “competitive  spirit”  of  sound,  general  corporation 
business  principles — rather  than  charity,  pity,  or  sympathy, — great 
strides  would  be  made  by  those  most  responsible  toward  “HELPING 
THE  BLIND  TO  HELP  THEMSELVES.” 
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PERSONAL  MENTION 

Nolan  F.  Ziegler,  member  of  the  Association’s  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Trustee  at  Large,  was  commissioned  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve  and  is  now  stationed  somewhere  in  the  United  States. 

- o - 

Miss  M.  Margaret  Titzel,  formerly  a  member  of  Headquarters 
staff  of  the  Association,  has  recently  completed  her  basic  training 
in  the  W.A.A.C.  at  Daytona  Beach,  Florida,  and  will  continue  this 
service  in  O.C.S.  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Heartiest  congratulations  to 
Miss  Titzel  and  every  good  wish  in  her  quest  for  the  coveted 
commission! 

- o - 

Miss  E.  Lee  Kohler  who  succeeded  Miss  Titzel,  following  the 
latter’s  enlistment,  is  performing  most  creditably,  in  the  face  of  the 
inevitable  difficulties  accompanying  this  basic  change  in  personnel. 

- o - 

R.  E.  Barrett  recently  assumed  his  new  duties  with  the  Illinois 
Industries  for  the  Blind  in  Chicago.  The  former  Sales  Manager  of  the 
Association’s  Pittsburgh  Branch  will  be  missed  by  his  friends  and  pro¬ 
fessional  associates  alike.  We  wish  him  success  in  this  new  field. 

- o - 

The  appointment  of  Mrs.  Adelaide  S.  McKim  to  succeed  Mrs. 
Betty  Hessler  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Butler  County  Branch 
came  too  late  to  be  recorded  in  the  March  issue.  We  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  congratulating  Mrs.  McKim,  whom  we  previously  knew  as 
Superintendent  of  the  former  Beaver  County  Branch  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  wish  her  all  possible  success  in  Butler. 

- o - 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY  BRANCH 

NANCE  PUGH,  Executive  Director 
Dauphin  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

For  those  of  you  who  have  not  met  Miss  Sara  Lehman,  Dauphin 
County  Branch’s  new  Prevention  of  Blindness  Worker,  may  we  intro¬ 
duce  her  at  this  time.  Miss  Lehman  came  to  us  from  the  Dauphin 
County  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  having  served  this  agency 
in  a  supervisory  capacity.  She  has  also  taught  in  the  public  schools 
of  Pennsylvania  and  for  the  Federal  Education  Council.  Miss  Lehman 
is  a  graduate  of  Drexel  Institute. 

On  approval  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  Miss  Lehman  trained  under  Miss  Marcella  Cohen,  Supervisor, 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Department,  Pittsburgh,  before  she  became 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  this  Branch. 


KENNEDY  CAR  LINER  AND  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of 

Kennedy  Paper  Packing  Bags 
Kennedy  Car  Liners  —  Paper  Specialties 

SHELBYVILLE,  IND. 

“When  You  Help  The  Other  Fellow  You  HELP  Yourself” 


LEATHERCRAFT  is  the  most  practical  activity — 

ROBERT  J.  GOLKA  CO.  is  your  best  source  of  supply — 

(1)  All  materials  supplied  in  kit  form. 

(2)  Many  grades  of  work,  from  the  simplest  project  to  the 
more  complicated  items. 

(3)  No  priority  needed  on  most  items. 

(4)  Very  low  cost.  Quality  guaranteed. 

(5)  Fully  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list  supplied  free. 

BOX  676  BROCKTON,  MASS 


BARRON  &  WOLF 

NEOGA,  ILLINOIS 

Box  7  Phone,  Neoga  12 

Commission  Dealers  in 

BROOM  CORN 

Direct  from  the  grower  to  manufacturer 

JACOB  GILMAN 

JOBBER  AND  CONVERTER  OF  COTTON  GOODS 
SUITABLE  FOR  RAG  RUGS 

5-7  South  Eutaw  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
Est.  1893 


St^ixuiiltechen. 

A.  E.  CRAIG 

Pnintina 

GaM4%a+uf 

CHARLESTON,  ILLINOIS 

• 

Broom  Corn  Dealer 

Printer  of  THE  SEER 

In  Illinois  and  Western 

Broom  Corn  in  local 

and  car  load  lots. 

Phone  2-8200 

A 

I  have  been  in  the  same 

w 

/ 

business  at  the  same  old 

1447-49  Regina  Street 

stand  for  over  thirty 

HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 

years. 

Cotton  Yarn 

Established  1881 

Cordage 

• 

Broom  Corn,  Hickory  Fibre, 

Twine 

Stalks,  and  Palm  Fibre. 

Have  served  the  Trade  for 

many  years  as  a  dependable 
source  of  supply.  Send  us 

your  inquiries. 

• 

CHARLES  H. 

A.  W.  ARCHER  CO.,  Inc. 

DEMAREST,  Inc. 

102  WORTH  STREET 

227  WATER  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

UDOWITZ  &  KRASSNER 

formerly  SAMUEL  KRASSNER 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 
WOVEN  CHAIR  CANE  STRING  CANE 

BINDINGS  &  SPLINE  ROUND  &  SPLIT  REEDS 

OVAL  &  FLAT  REEDS  BROWN  &  VARIEGATED  FIBRE  RUSH 

1300-06  N.  Sixth  St.  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Compliments  of 

Geo.  H.  Maus,  Inc. 

Importers  Broom  Supplies 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


THE 

THOMAS  MONAHAN  CO. 


Broom  Corn 


BALE  OR  CAR 

/ 


ARCOLA,  ILLINOIS 


TRUSTEES  AND  ALTERNATES 
PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

LEHIGH  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  Gerald  Backenstoe,  Dr.  Carl  F.  Breisacher, 

Franklin  H.  Lichtenwalter 

ALTERNATES — Joseph  Mosser,  Dr.  Samuel  Phillips,  W.  G.  B.  Woodring 

BLAIR  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — J.  Harry  Auen,  M.  A.  Miller,  Daniel  N.  Slep 
ALTERNATES — Harry  L.  Johnston,  J.  Lester  Laughlin,  J.  E.  Master 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 

TRUSTEE— Clifford  F.  Frey 
ALTERNATE — Dr.  Henry  I  Klopp 

BUTLER  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  J.  C.  Brandon,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Stepp,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Parker 

ERIE  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  Harry  W.  Schaal,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Ostrow,  Mrs.  Edmund  J.  Mehl 
ALTERNATES — Gus  Pulakos,  Mrs.  James  D.  Stark,  I.  D.  McQuiston 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — F.  E.  Weaver,  Earle  Schaeffer,  Ernest  D.  Latham 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  Joseph  Strouse,  Miss  Lenora  Watts 

Mrs.  Alfred  Scarborough 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Rev.  George  Bricker,  Miss  G.  Mabel  Davis,  Seymour  Silverstone 
ALTERNATES — Miss  Helen  R.  Fox,  Mrs.  David  Faux,  Miss  Gertrude  Stenger 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Dr.  L.  E.  Nightengale,  Milton  Michaelis,  Mrs.  I.  M.  Shane 
ALTERNATES — Miss  Eliza  S.  Paine,  James  Taylor,  Martin  Dellinger 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  J.  B.  Mohler,  Mrs.  John  O’Donnell,  Mrs.  A.  Tory  Peterson 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  M.  C.  Mayhew,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Montgomery,  J.  E.  Burns 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — John  F.  Gordon,  Herbert  Hartung,  Edward  Marcu 
ALTERNATES— Mrs.  Henry  S.  Wieder,  Rev.  G.  H.  Bechtold, 

Miss  Ina  Eddingfield 

PITTSBURGH  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — I.  W.  Danforth,  F.  C.  Irish,  Miss  Louise  Totten 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  Mary  C.  Burnett,  Bradley  S.  Joice,  Guy  H.  Nickeson 

BERKS  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — J.  P.  Costello,  Frank  Fuhrman,  William  E.  Maier 
ALTERNATES — Daniel  J.  Kramer,  Vincent  Obold,  P.  Herbert  Reigner 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — James  R.  Gilligan,  Vandling  D.  Rose,  Robert  G.  Coglizer 
ALTERNATES — Dr.  M.  M.  Williams,  Frederick  E.  Gerloek,  Robert  Dawson 

WILKES-BARRE  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — Edward  Eyerman,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Norris,  Bayard  Hand 
ALTERNATES — John  Collins,  John  Howell,  Mrs.  Julian  S.  Long 

TRUSTEES  AT  LARGE:  Walter  E.  Burns,  Harrisburg;  John  A.  Emery, 
Pittsburgh;  H.  R.  Latimer,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Frank  Wilbur  Main,  Pittsburgh; 
Mrs.  J.  Harvey  Gordon,  Philadelphia;  Philip  N.  Harrison,  Harrisburg. 
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Robert  B.  Irwin,  LL.  D. 

Executive  Director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

See  dedication  on  page  4. 
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ROBERT  B.  IRWIN 

MARY  BLANCHARD 

On  June  2,  1883,  a  blue-eyed  baby  son  was  born  to  Robert  Payne 
and  Hattie  Chappell  Irwin  in  Rockford,  Iowa.  The  little  boy’s  paternal 
grandfather  had  been  the  small  town’s  much-loved  physician  and  both 
young  parents  had  grown  up  within  its  boundaries,  so  the  arrival  of 
their  son  was  heralded  as  an  event  of  importance.  During  small 
Robert’s  first  three  years  of  life,  his  growth,  his  ailments,  his  first 
tooth,  his  mischievous  smile  and  blonde  curls  were  matters  of  com¬ 
munity  interest.  Then  a  little  sister  came  to  share  his  honors  and 
soon  afterward  the  family  moved  away  from  all  that  was  familiar 
to  take  up  a  homestead  in  distant  Washington,  on  the  shore  of  North 
Bay  of  Puget  Sound. 

The  next  four  years  of  Robert’s  life  were  spent  in  the  dense  fir 
forests,  and  along  the  shore  of  the  Bay,  so  when  darkness  came,  his 
clearest  memories  were  of  the  tall,  old  fir  trees,  of  the  majestic, 
snow-capped  mountains  and  the  sunsets  behind  their  summits,  of  the 
expanse  of  blue  water  sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  of  the  foaming  surf 
as  it  dashed  against  the  cliffs  when  the  wind  was  high,  or  of  the 
brilliant  stars  in  a  night  sky.  When  he  was  five  years  old  he  was 
taken  ill  with  inflammatory  rheumatism.  Olympia,  the  nearest  city 
where  good  doctors  could  be  found,  was  two  days  away  by  row-boat, 
the  only  means  of  transportation.  His  parents  were  young  and  in¬ 
experienced  and  did  not  consider  the  inflammation  in  their  little  boy’s 
eyes  especially  alarming.  When  at  last  they  took  him  in  the  big 
steamer  to  San  Francisco  to  see  a  specialist,  the  sight  in  one  eye 
was  gone  and  that  in  the  other  eye  was  so  seriously  affected  that  in 
another  year  it  too  had  flickered  out.  The  family  had  never  before 
been  associated  with  blindness  and  his  mother  wrote  to  a  cousin 
“the  sight  of  those  busy  little  hands  groping  around  for  the  things 
he  wants  breaks  my  heart.” 

Adjustment  came  quickly  to  the  child,  though,  and  he  roamed 
among  the  familiar  scenes  with  comparative  ease,  rowing  with  his 
father  to  points  around  the  Bay,  fishing,  digging  clams,  gathering 
star-fish  and  other  odd  specimens  of  sea-life,  climbing  the  cliffs  to  poke 

his  fingers  into  sea-pigeons’  nests,  and  leading  the  life  of  a  normal, 

«  / 

healthy  child  in  search  of  adventure.  He  was  a  child  of  independent 
thought  and  action,  venturesome  and  imaginative.  His  great  grand¬ 
father  lived  one  mile  away  and  to  reach  his  house  one  had  to  follow  a 
narrow  path  along  the  top  of  a  high  cliff  overlooking  the  Bay.  It  was 
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Robert’s  great  ambition  to  make  that  trip  alone  but  his  mother 
had  warned  his  brothers  and  sisters  never  to  allow  him  to  attempt 
it.  One  day  he  slipped  away,  unnoticed  he  supposed,  and  had  safely — 
and  triumphantly — reached  his  grandfather’s  front  gate  when  he 
heard  a  giggle  behind  him  and  realized  that  he  had  not  come  alone 
after  all.  His  dissappointment  knew  no  bounds.  He  would  not  now  go 
on.  Resentfully  he  turned  his  back  on  his  goal  and  marched  back 
home. 

After  Robert  was  seven,  his  summer  vacation  was  the  only  time 
he  had  at  home  where  an  ever-increasing  family  of  brothers  and 
sisters  added  to  his  activity  and  interests.  He  was  not  a  humored 
child  and  there  were  the  usual  numbef  of  wrestling  and  hair-pulling 
matches.  He  was  also  expected  to  take  his  turn  at  the  dish-pan  and  in 
minding  the  current  baby.  His  father,  a  pharmacist,  had  started  a 
small  drug-store,  he  was  also  the  postmaster,  and  whenever  possible 
he  added  to  the  family  income  by  working  in  the  lumber  camps, 
but  money  was  scarce  and  when  the  little  steamboat  made  its  bi¬ 
weekly  visit  to  the  Bay,  there  was  bartering  of  green  vegetables, 
dairy  products,  and  lumber,  for  shoes,  flour  and  other  necessities. 
Once  Robert  and  his  father  made  up  a  raft  of  lumber  and  towed  it 
down  the  Bay  to  a  point  about  nine  miles  distant.  It  took  them, 
rowing  steadily,  from  dawn  until  after  nine  o’clock  that  night  to  make 
the  trip  and  for  the  labor  they  received  three  dollars. 

* 

Thus  in  an  atmosphere  of  hard  work  and  simple  living,  Robert 
grew  into  self-reliant  young  manhood.  At  the  Washington  State 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Vancouver,  there  were  teachers  who  believed 
in  him  and  encouraged  him  to  push  on  with  his  studies.  The  summer 
after  his  graduation  from  the  School  for  the  Blind  he  took  his  young 
brother  as  a  guide  and  canvassed  the  surrounding  country  side,  sell¬ 
ing  stereoscopic  views  to  the  farmers  and  townsfolk.  This  gave  him 
enough  capital  to  enter  the  University  of  Washington  in  the  Fall, 
but  the  utmost  economy  had  to  be  practiced.  During  his  four  years 
at  the  University  he  tried  various  money-making  schemes.  He  ran 
a  cigar  stand  inside  one  of  the  office  buildings  in  down-town  Seattle, 
he  leased  a  house  and  sublet  parts  of  it  to  cover  the  cost  of  his  own 
lodging,  and  each  summer  he  continued  his  canvassing,  once  on  a 
tandem  bicycle  with  another  young  man  as  guide.  With  kettles  and 
pans  hung  on  the  handle-bars  they  toured  Washington  and  Oregon, 
cooking  their  meals  and  sleeping  in  the  open,  braving  watch-dogs 
and  insects,  and  receiving  quite  often  from  kind-hearted,  motherly 
housewives  loaves  of  fragrant  bread  and  generous  freshly-baked  pies. 
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On  one  memorable  occasion  as  Robert  approached  a  doorway,  he  was 
stung  on  the  nose  by  an  angry  bee,  and  when  the  housewife  answered 
the  knock  she  was  astonished  to  see  standing  before  her  a  young 
man  with  tears  streaming  down  his  face. 

.In  1906  Robert  took  his  A.B.  degree  from  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  scholarship  from  the  members 
of  the  University  Club  in  Seattle,  he  went  east  to  study  in  the  Har¬ 
vard  Graduate  School.  He  took  his  M.A.  degree  there  in  1907  and 
continued  for  two  more  years,  making  a  special  study  of  problems 
connected  with  the  education  and  care  of  the  blind.  In  the  Fall  of 
1909  he  was  called  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  organize  the  Department 
for  the  Blind  under  the  Board  of  Education  of  that  city. 

Day-school  work  for  the  blind,  as  conducted  by  a  public  school 
system,  was  then  regarded  as  a  doubtful  experiment,  but  Mr.  Irwin's 
own  experience  as  an  institution-educated  child  whose  life  had  been 
spent  apart  from  his  own  family  most  of  each  year,  impelled  him  to 
give  a  thorough  test  to  the  possibility  of  public  school  classes  and  un¬ 
interrupted  family-contact  for  the  normal  blind  children  in  Cleveland. 
Fourteen  years  of  work  in  that  city,  and  several  other  cities  in  Ohio, 
demonstrated  that  this  method  of  training  blind  children  is  not  only 
possible  but,  when  adequately  financed  and  properly  organized,  gives 
even  better  results  with  many  blind  children  than  do  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  methods  of  training  blind  children  in  boarding  schools. 

In  1915  Mr.  Irwin  organized  one  of  the  first  sight-saving  classes 
in  the  United  States.  These  are  classes  designed  for  children  with 
defective  vision  who  see  too  much  to  be  classed  as  blind  but  yet 
see  too  little  to  keep  up  with  the  regular  public  school  classes  without 
special  assistance.  In  these  classes  children  are  provided  with  books 
in  large  ink-type  which  afford  the  long  awaited  educational  opportun¬ 
ity  for  a  large  number  of  children  who  formerly  found  it  necessary 
to  drop  out  of  school  because  of  weak  eyes.  It  soon  developed  that 
children  requiring  sight-saving  class  instruction  were  far  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  blind  children.  In  a  few  years,  the  Cleveland  sight¬ 
saving  classes  became  the  recognized  model  to  which  cities  all  over 
the  United  States  turned  for  guidance  in  establishing  their  own 
work.  Sight-saving  class  work  spread  to  all  the  leading  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  Mr.  Irwin  was  recognized  as  the  outstanding 
authority  in  this  field  of  educational  endeavor.  In  1920  he  organized 
the  Clear  Type  Publishing  Committee  which  now  provides  the  books 
for  sight-saving  classes  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  also  in 
Canada,  Great  Britain,  Australia  and  elsewhere. 
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During  the  summer  of  1914  Mr.  Irwin  studied  at  the  summer 
school  conducted  by  the  Vineland  Training  School  in  Vineland,  N.  J., 
and  developed  the  mental  test  for  blind  children  which  was  known 
as  the  Binet-Irwin  test,  modifying  and  adapting  the  usual  tests  to 
the  special  ability  and  need  of  the  blind  child. 

In  1923  Mr.  Irwin  accepted  the  post  of  Director  of  Education 
and  Research  in  the  newly  organized  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  In  1929  he  became  the  Executive  Director  of  that  organiz¬ 
ation  which  now  has  its  own  building  and  a  staff  of  seventy-five 
workers. 

It  is  probably  impossible  to  mention  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  without  adding,  immediately,  Robert  B.  Irwin.  The 
work  and  the  policy  of  the  organization  no  doubt  shows  a  constancy 
and  uniformity  because  one  man  has  been  at  the  helm  almost  from 
the  beginning.  For  this  man,  the  leadership  at  the  Foundation  has 
meant  an  opportunity  to  put  into  power  all  the  independence  of 
thought,  the  imagination,  and  the  driving  power  displayed  so  viv¬ 
idly  by  the  small  boy  back  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Perhaps  his  most  outstanding  achievement,  the  one  that  af¬ 
fects  the  happiness  of  the  largest  number  of  blind  people,  is  the 
development  of  the  Talking  Book.  It  is  the  realization  of  the  dream 
of  almost  a  life-time.  By  a  method  developed  in  the  laboratories  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  books  are  being  recorded 
on  long-playing  records  similar  to  phonograph  discs.  Though  braille, 
the  raised  dot  system  used  by  the  blind  throughout  the  world,  was 
a  great  boon  to  those  without  sight,  it  is  quite  illegible  to  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  blind  people  of  this  country.  Those  who 
have  lost  their  sight  in  old  age,  and  those  who  have  for  various 
reasons  a  dulled  sense  of  touch  can  make  very  little  use  of  raised 
type.  Almost  every  blind  person,  however,  can  learn  to  operate  the 
simple  Talking  Book  machine.  And  the  Talking  Books  now  avail¬ 
able  and  circulated  through  the  mails  free  of  charge  are  numerous 
enough  to  reach  everybody  wanting  them  and  various  enough  to 
suit  the  different  literary  tastes  found  among  the  blind  as  well 
as  among  the  seeing. 

Although  Mr.  Irwin  was  the  pioneering  spirit  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Talking  Book,  his  work  for  the  improvement  of  braille 
printing  and  the  uniform  system  of  braille  for  the  English-speaking 
world  also  claimed  his  undivided  and  enthusiastic  attention.  In 
the  summer  of  1924  a  committee  headed  by  him  made  a  study  of 
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the  printing  shops  for  the  blind  in  Europe  and  from  that  study 
came  the  adoption  of  interpointing  in  this  country,  a  saving  in  both 
size  and  cost  of  braille  books.  In  1932  an  American  committee  of 
experts  of  which  Mr.  Irwin  was  chairman,  met  in  London  with  a 
committee  of  British  experts,  and  agreed  upon  a  uniform  type  for 
both  countries. 

The  last  two  decades  have  seen  great  changes  in  the  social 
legislation  of  this  country.  Many  new  laws  have  greatly  influenced 
the  lives  of  blind  people.  By  request  of  government  officials,  Mr. 
Irwin  has  participated  in  the  drafting  of  most  of  these  laws.  We 
may  mention  the  Pratt-Smoot  law  for  “More  Books  for  the  Blind”, 
with  its  many  amendments,  culminating  in  the  Congressional  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $350,000  per  year  for  books  for  the  adult  blind;  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  its  Title  X  benefiting  the  blind;  the  Wagner- 
O’Day  Act  regarding  the  sale  of  blind-made  products;  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  permitting  blind  persons  to  operate  vending  stands 
in  Federal  buildings;  amendments  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
which  permit  a  blind  person  with  his  guide  to  travel  on  railroads 
and  certain  buses  for  the  price  of  one  fare;  laws  giving  special  mail¬ 
ing  privileges  to  the  blind,  etc. 

In  1931  Mr.  Irwin  organized  and  managed  the  first  World  Con¬ 
ference  on  Work  for  the  Blind.  It  was  held  in  New  York  City  and 
representatives  of  37  countries  attended. 

Throughout  his  busy  years  in  New  York,  Mr.  Irwin  always  took 
time  to  follow  developments  of  work  with  the  blind  in  the  city  where 
he  first  made  his  mark,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  June  1943,  he  had  the 
gratification  to  be  called  back  to  Cleveland  to  receive  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  at  Western  Reserve  University  “in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  local,  national,  and  international  service  in  behalf  of 
the  blind.” 

Mr.  Irwin  is  the  author  of  “Blind  Relief  Laws,  Their  Theory 
and  Practice”  (1919,  revised  1929)  which  is  the  authority  on  the 
subject,  and  of  occasional  contributions  to  professional  journals 
and  books.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  (president  1923-1927),  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  Moon  Society  of  London,  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  He  is  a  Unitarian  in  religion  and  in  politics  he  is  an  inde¬ 
pendent.  He  has  a  Colonial  home  in  Montclair,  N.  J.  and  a  summer 
home  in  Pompton  Lakes,  N.  J.  His  garden  predominates  in  fragrant 
flowers  and  shrubs  and  he  vies  with  other  members  of  the  office- 
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staff  in  bringing  in  the  first  flower  of  the  season.  He  commutes 
each  day  to  his  office,  meeting  en  route  his  neighbors  and  men  whose 
interests  are  widely  varied.  His  hobbies  are  stamp-collecting,  row¬ 
ing,  fishing  and  clam-digging,  especially  on  North  Bay,  every  inch 
of  which  he  knows  by  heart.  The  stamp-collecting  began  when  he 
was  a  small  lad  and,  through  advertising  in  the  stamp-collectors’ 
column  of  a  nationally  circulated  farm-magazine,  traded  star-fish 
for  stamps  with  small  boys  elsewhere. 

- o - 

ECONOMIC  PARITY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
THROUGH  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION 

ROBERT  B.  IRWIN,  Executive  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Recent  publication  of  the  Report  of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
and  the  introduction  of  the  Wagner  bill,  S.  1161,  have  precipitated  a  discussion 
of  all  kinds  of  social  legislation.  Blind  people  and  their  friends  are  beginning 
to  wonder  just  what  benefits  will  come  out  of  all  this  for  the  sightless  people 
of  the  country.  The  time  has  arrived  when  the  blind  and  their  friends  should 
come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  legislation  which  should  be  passed  in  their 
behalf  so  that  a  united  front  can  be  presented  to  Congress. 

Among  the  subjects  which  are  receiving  serious  consideration  are: 

1.  An  amendment  to  the  Federal  income  tax  law  permitting  a  blind  tax¬ 
payer  to  make  a  personal  deduction  representing  the  cost  of  special  services 
which  he  must  buy  because  of  his  lack  of  sight. 

2.  An  amendment  to  Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  will  permit 
Federal  aid  to  be  extended  to  a  blind  person  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  him  to 
endeavor  to  become  self-supporting. 

3.  A  Federal  insurance  against  blindness  under  which  all  blind  persons  will 
benefit. 

4.  A  plan  for  the  Federal  matching  of  state  funds  expended  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  essential  services  to  blind  people  not  covered  in  the  Rehabilitation  or 
Social  Security  Acts. 

I.  Many  blind  people  feel  that  the  Federal  income  tax  law  should  recognize 
that  blind  people  are  compelled  to  meet  certain  expenses  which  their  seeing 
associates  do  not  have  to  meet.  A  given  income  does  not  represent  as  much 
purchasing  power  for  the  usual  necessities  of  life  to  a  man  who  is  blind  as  it  does 
to  his  seeing  brother.  For  example,  a  seeing  man  in  a  strange  city  will  usually 
walk  if  he  has  to  go  but  a  few  blocks,  whereas  a  blind  man,  if  alone,  must  of 
necessity  take  a  cab.  A  seeing  person  of  low  income  may  forego  a  telephone  but 
the  use  of  a  telephone  is  almost  imperative  in  a  household  where  either  the 
breadwinner  or  his  wife,  or  both,  are  without  sight.  A  blind  person  must  pay 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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In  the  accompanying  dedication  to  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  we  are 
privileged  to  honor  the  Country’s  ranking  blind  scholar  and  execu¬ 
tive.  “In  recognition  of  his  local,  national,  and  international  serv¬ 
ice  in  behalf  of  the  blind,”  Western  Reserve  University  recently 
had  the  following  to  say  in  part  when  bestowing  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws: 

Citation 

“More  than  any  other  person  of  his  time  he  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  increase  in  literature  for  the  blind.  ...  He 
has  participated  in  the  drafting  of  most  of  the  legislation 
enacted  for  the  sightless  people  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  Mr.  Irwin 
is  not  only  our  nation’s  greatest  living  blind  man;  he  is 
also  a  great  humanitarian  and  a  great  citizen.” 

One  of  Dr.  Irwin’s  most  intimate  friends  and  professional  asso¬ 
ciates  writes  of  him  as  follows: 

The  fore-going  citation,  in  connection  with  the  degree  of  LL.D., 
conferred  by  Western  Reserve  University  upon  Robert  Benjamin 
Irwin,  is  unusually  free  from  exaggeration  or  flattering  over-state¬ 
ment.  As  a  close  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Irwin  for  more  than  thirty 
years  I  can  subscribe  fully  thereto. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  (of  which  last  named  organ¬ 
ization  he  was  President  from  1923  to  1927)  Robert  B.  Irwin  is 
widely  known  within  the  extended  circles  represented  by  these  pro¬ 
fessional  groups.  As  a  member  of  the  American  Braille  Committee, 
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of  the  Moon  Society  of  London,  and  Honorary  Director  of  the  Jewish 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Vienna,  he  is  well  known  in  the  world  of 
embossed  types  at  home  and  abroad.  He  is  most  closely  associated, 
however,  in  the  minds  of  us  all  as  the  indefatigable  and  efficient 
Executive  Director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Of  an  inquiring  mind  and  independent  spirit,  he  is  essentially  a 
research  man,  impelling  rather  than  persuasive  in  both  conference 
and  administration. 

When,  in  1923,  the  whole  type  problem  was  turned  over  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  it  became  Mr.  Irwin’s  direct 
responsibility  to  guide  this  movement  to  its  prophetic  and  logical 
conclusion.  The  establishment  of  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  a  literate 
and  exact  system  eminently  adapted  to  all  educational  purposes, 
had  already  been  accomplished.  From  this  point  with  the  unprec¬ 
edented  support  of  the  Foundation,  Mr.  Irwin,  by  improved  embos¬ 
sing  methods,  by  international  conferences  on  code  detail,  and  by 
securing  more  adequate  Federal  funds,  brought  about  what  is  vir¬ 
tually  complete  uniformity  in  both  music  and  literary  braille  codes 
of  the  English-reading  world. 

Well  endowed  by  nature,  experienced  in  the  field  of  practical 
endeavor  and  having  acquired  an  extensive  professional  acquaint¬ 
ance,  Robert  B.  Irwin  rose  steadily,  through  a  series  of  notable  ac¬ 
complishments,  to  prominence  in  his  chosen  calling.  He  organized 
the  Cleveland  day-school  classes  for  the  blind,  and  inaugurated,  in 
1913’,  the  Cleveland  sight-saving  classes,  extending  their  activities 
during  the  subsequent  ten  years  to  other  Ohio  cities.  In  1914  he 
adapted  the  Binet  mental  tests  for  use  with  blind  children;  and,  in 
1920,  established  the  Clear  Type  Publishing  Committee  to  furnish 
books  for  visually  handicapped  children.  In  1919  and  1929,  respect¬ 
ively,  he  published  the  first  and  second  editions  of  his  “Blind  Relief 
Laws:  Their  Theory  and  Practice.” 

Dr.  Irwin’s  national  career  began,  as  is  normally  the  case  with 
seeing  men,  at  the  age  of  forty,  upon  his  appointment,  in  1923,  to 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  as  Director  of  Research  and 
Education.  In  1929  he  became  Executive  Director  of  that  organiz¬ 
ation,  which  office  he  continues  to  hold.  A  veritable  wizard  in  com¬ 
mandeering  the  means  and  man-power  of  others  for  the  purpose  in 
hand,  his  fertile  initiative  has  had  full  rein  under  the  material 
support  and  prudent  guidance  of  the  Foundation’s  incomparable 
officers.  Pioneer  work  in  the  organization  and  establishment  of 
sight-saving  classes,  improved  embossing  methods,  the  World  Con- 
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ference  on  Work  for  the  Blind,  and  the  development  of  the  Talking 
Book  are  among  his  outstanding  accomplishments. 

In  addition  to  these,  any  one  of  which  would  insure  distinction, 
Mr.  Irwin  in  a  leaflet  entitled  “Economic  Parity  for  the  Blind  through 
Federal  Legislation”  has  crystallized  the  best  professional  thought 
on  behalf  of  a  fair  well-being  for  blind  people.  (A  copy  of  this 
pamphlet  may  be  had  from  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind). 
The  salient  points  made  by  Mr.  Irwin  are:  “1.  An  amendment  to 
the  Federal  income  tax  law  permitting  a  blind  taxpayer  to  make 
personal  deduction  representing  the  cost  of  special  services  which 
he  must  buy  because  of  his  lack  of  sight.  2.  An  amendment  to  Title 
X  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  will  permit  Federal  Aid  to  be 
extended  to  a  blind  person  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  him  to 
endeavor  to  become  self-supporting.  3.  A  Federal  insurance  against 
blindness  under  which  all  blind  persons  will  benefit.  4.  A  plan  for 
the  Federal  matching  of  State  funds  expended  for  the  maintenance 
of  essential  services  to  blind  people  not  covered  in  the  Rehabilitation 
or  Social  Security  Acts.” 

Note:  Mr.  Irwin  will  need,  more  than  in  any  of  his  previous 
undertakings,  the  honest  and  thoughtful  support  of  workers  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  Country  to  make  “Economic  Parity  for  the 
Blind”  a  reality. 

Mr.  Irwin’s  marriage  in  1917  to  Miss  Mary  Blanchard,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  insured  to  him  a  charming,  sympathetic  and  competent  help¬ 
mate.  Their  home  in  New  Jersey,  from  which  Mr.  Irwin  commutes 
daily,  without  so  much  as  a  guide  dog,  to  his  New  York  office,  serves 
as  the  hospitable  rendezvous  of  a  select  coterie  of  friends  and  asso¬ 
ciates. 

H.  Randolph  Latimer 
- o - 

TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

J.  B.  MOHLER,  Executive  Director 
Venango  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

At  the  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  held  recently  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  emphasis  was  upon 
placement  work.  With  a  few  exceptions  very  little  was  said  regard¬ 
ing  the  training  of  blind  people  for  employment. 

A  situation  is  developing  which  requires  immediate  action  if  it 
is  to  be  met.  At  the  beginning  of  the  emergency  the  blind  persons 
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who  were  placed  in  industry  had  the  assistance  of  experienced  work¬ 
men  who  were  interested  in  helping  them  to  make  good.  Joe,  Pete 
or  George,  in  the  evenings,  would  tell  his  friends  on  the  corner  or 
over  the  fence  of  his  Victory  garden  how  well  the  blind  person  in 
his  shop  was  doing.  In  addition  to  this  the  placement  agent  had  the 
best  equipped  blind  people  from  whom  to  choose. 

Today  the  situation  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult.  Many 
experienced  workers  have  been  drafted  into  service.  They  are  being 
replaced  by  inexperienced  workers  who  cannot  give  the  blind  person 
very  much  assistance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  blind  people  who  have 
not  yet  been  placed  represent,  for  the  most  part,  those  with  little 
training  or  experience. 

i 

The  time  of  the  placement  agent  is  devoted  to  making  surveys 
of  various  industries,  interviewing  executives  and  personnel  men ; 

in  short,  breaking  down  the  resistance  to  the  employment  of  blind 

<* 

people  in  industry.  Neither  they  nor  the  Executive  Directors  of  the 
various  Branches  of  the  Association  have  the  time  nor  the  facil¬ 
ities  for  training  blind  people  for  the  work  which  is  available.  We 
feel  that  regional  training  centers  should  be  opened  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Education  to  take  care  of  this  emergency. 
The  operations  in  the  training  course  would  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  industries  in  that  particular  section  of  the  state.  For  example, 
the  Personnel  Man  from  a  local  plant  would  call  the  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  of  one  of  the  Association’s  Branches  requesting  a  blind  per¬ 
son  for  a  gauging  operation.  The  Director  checks  through  his  file 
of  blind  people  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  employment.  However, 
he  finds  that  everyone  in  this  group  lacks  the  necessary  training 
which  he  has  been  unable  to  furnish.  If  there  were  established  a 
regional  training  center  the  most  suitable  blind  person  could  have 
been  trained  in  about  two  weeks  to  perform  the  particular  operation. 
The  Personnel  Man  would  have  been  willing  to  wait  this  long  if  he 
were  sure  of  getting  a  man  for  the  job. 

Unless  some  action  is  taken  in  the  near  future  to  correct  the 
existing  condition,  work  for  the  blind  will  develop  a  severe  case  of 
“myopia”. 


MAKE  YOUR  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

IN  FAVOR  OF 

PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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Frank  Wilbur  Main 


Devoted  friend  of  blind  Pennsylvanians  and 
staunch  advocate  of  services  for  the  prevention 
of  unnecessary  blindness.  Governor  Martin  re¬ 
cently  appointed  Mr.  Main  to  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Main 
is  also  a  Trustee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  one  of  its  recent  past-Presidents, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Branch  of  the  Association. 
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WORD  FROM  THE  FOUNDER 

(7) 

“Discipline”  is  a  word  which  has  fallen  into  great  disrepute. 
Originally  signifying  “guidance,”  it  has  come  to  mean  something- 
akin  to  punitive  regulation  of  conduct.  The  original  sense  is  that 
in  which  the  term  is  here  employed. 

It  was  my  observation,  throughout  a  teaching  experience  of 
thirty-one  years,  ten  of  which  were  supervisory  in  character,  that 
a  person  who  interpreted  “discipline”  in  a  punitive  sense,  no  matter 
how  well-informed  in  other  respects,  never  made  a  successful  teach¬ 
er;  and,  to  this  day,  I  cringe  when  I  hear  it  said,  “She  is  a  good 
disciplinarian.”  Such  a  person  is  apt  to  think  too  highly  of  her¬ 
self:  to  regard  each  misdemeanor  as  a  personal  affront,  and  so  to 
react  punitively. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  person  who  understands  that  the  main 
factors  controlling  human  conduct  are  the  emotions,  such  as  im¬ 
pulse,  appetite,  and  desire,  will,  all  else  being  equal,  make  a  good 
teacher.  Oblivious  of  self,  an  understanding  teacher  separates  the 
conduct  of  her  pupils  into  two  classes  of  activities — those  which, 
if  persisted  in,  will  prove  helpful  throughout  life;  and  those  which, 
if  allowed  to  crystallize  into  fixed  habits,  will  prove  to  be  individ¬ 
ually,  socially,  or  economically  hurtful.  Recognizing  that  all  emotion 
in  itself  is  unmoral  and,  hence,  neither  right  nor  wrong,  she  is 
prompted  to  guide  it  into  action  of  a  helpful  sort,  and  aside  from  ac¬ 
tion  likely  to  become  hurtful. 

Not  only  should  emotions  which  tend  toward  wholesome  be¬ 
havior  not  be  repressed,  even  though  they  may  cause  temporary 
inconvenience  to  older  people;  but  they  should  be  definitely  stimu¬ 
lated  and  guided  into  still  more  helpful  channels.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  emotions  which  tend  toward  harmful  conduct  be  re¬ 
pressed  by  punitive  measures.  Rather  will  the  wise  teacher  find 
measures  to  divert  these  impulses,  appetites,  and  desires  into  lines 
of  wholesome  conduct. 

A  child  or  pupil  who  persists,  despite  all  efforts  of  parent  or 
teacher  to  guide  it  away  from  hurtful  conduct,  should  never  be 
shielded,  except  in  cases  of  probable  fatality,  from  the  natural  un¬ 
happy  results  of  its  disobedience.  Thus  guidance,  rather  than  dis¬ 
cipline  of  a  punitive  sort,  is  the  “open  sesame”  to  any  wholesome 
character-building  education. 


.  H.  R.  L. 
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PLACEMENT 

GUY  H.  NICKESON,  Executive  Director 
Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

The  placement  work  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  has  made  some  real  progress  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  sixteen  months.  Previous  to  this  time,  most  of  the 
activity  of  this  department  was  confined  to  the  standard  program, 
although  considerable  missionary  work  was  done  in  the  field  of 
general  placement. 

During  the  sixteen  months  ending  June  30,  1943,  twenty-five 
people  were  placed.  At  the  present  time,  eighteen  people  are  pro¬ 
fitably  employed  with  average  earnings  of  $22. 

While  repetitious  factory  work  makes  an  ideal  placement  for  a 
blind  or  partially  blind  person,  we  must  not  forget  the  many  un¬ 
skilled  occupations  in  which  they  may  participate,  especially  in  ab¬ 
normal  times.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  everyone  cannot 
work  in  a  factory,  and  that  janitor  work,  telephone  selling,  clerking, 
and  serving  as  a  helper  in  certain  skilled  trades  may  furnish  em¬ 
ployment  for  a  great  many  people. 

In  addition  to  the  fifteen  factory  jobs  obtained  during  the  six¬ 
teen  months,  one  man  is  employed  as  an  elevator  operator  in  a  ware¬ 
house  of  a  department  store,  one  girl  is  employed  as  a  mother’s 
helper,  and  a  registered  nurse,  who  was  obliged  to  give  up  her  work 
because  of  an  eye  condition,  has  been  placed  as  a  nurse’s  assistant 
in  the  city  tuberculosis  hospital. 

Two  new  stands  have  been  opened  recently  which  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  four  people  and  which  have  proved  very  profitable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  volume  of  business.  This  makes  a  total  of  eight 
stands  under  central  management  employing  eleven  people,  and  does 
not  include  six  other  stands  which  are  operated  as  independent  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises,  although  they  were  established  under  the  stand 
program  of  the  Branch. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  a  second  girl  from  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  been  employed  by  the  Federal  Government,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Both  of  these  girls,  Mary  Yasem  and  Jean  Kennedy,  received 
their  preliminary  education  at  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  Miss  Yasem  received  much  of  her  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  office  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

A  great  many  people  feel  that  the  placements  which  are  being 

made  now  will  only  continue  during  the  boom  created  by  the  war. 
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This  may  be  true  in  a  great  many  cases,  but  effort  should  be  made 
to  establish  relations  with  the  firms  employing  our  blind  and  par¬ 
tially  blind  people,  so  that  they  will  be  willing  to  continue  their  em¬ 
ployment  after  the  emergency.  This  means  that  our  people  must  be 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  doing  high-class  work  and  convince 
their  employers  that  they  are  not  always  listening  for  the  whistle, 
and  that  they  have  an  interest  in  the  successful  operation  of  the 
business  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

- o - 

*  BLIND  EXECUTIVES  AT  WORK 

PHILIP  N.  HARRISON,  Executive  Secretary 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

From  time  immemorial  references  to  the  employment  of  blind 
adults  had  to  do  essentially  with  those  occupations  employing  man¬ 
ual  dexterity.  Even  today  the  blind  worker  is  usually  associated 
with  the  making  of  brooms,  mops,  rugs,  mats,  products  of  the  needle, 
and  many  other  household  commodities.  Until  comparatively  recent 
years  not  much  was  known  of  blind  men  and  women  productively 
engaged  in  the  higher  skills,  such  as  positions  of  executive  respon¬ 
sibility,  businesses  of  their  own,  or  the  professions. 

We  are  obliged  to  go  back  into  history  to  discover  that  much 
of  the  pioneering  in  work  for  blind  people  was  done  and,  I  might 
add,  is  still  being  done  by  capable  blind  persons  themselves.  Re¬ 
search  also  discloses  the  fact  that  seeing  people  have  seldom  become 
interested  in  and  affiliated  with  this  class  of  work  until  after  such 
pioneering  by  our  outstanding  blind  people  has  given  way  to  merit 
and  permanency.  In  the  presence  of  this  historic  background  it 
would  appear  logical  and  constructive  for  public  and  private  agen¬ 
cies  to  employ  an  ever-increasing  number  of  blind  people  in  posi¬ 
tions  of  broad  responsibility.  Otherwise  such  agencies  have  not  the 
right  to  expect  employers  in  business  and  industry  to  absorb  any 
appreciable  number  of  blind  workers  in  their  organizations.  This 
policy  should  not  be  followed  arbitrarily;  rather,  qualifications  should 
be  an  important  function  of  this  process  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  productivity  of  the  brains  of  the  more 
fortunate,  hence  more  capable,  blind  person  would  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  physical  productivity  of  the  blind  manual  worker, 
if  an  equitable  basis  of  comparison  could  be  devised.  Many  of  these 
people  have  unusual  manual  proficiency  also.  If  we  disregard  early 

*  Third  in  a  series  of  articles  on  the  gainful  employment  of  blind  adults. 
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figures  of  outstanding  accomplishments,  cases  in  point  of  recent 
years  are  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  and  Joseph  Pulitzer,  two  ranking 
newspaper  publishers  whose  professional  and  charitable  deeds  are 
still  fresh  in  our  memories.  These  blind  men  were  not  only  humani¬ 
tarians,  but  also  brilliant  executives,  demonstrating  their  ability 
in  personal  direction  of  their  large  publishing  houses.  Again  Sir 
Charles  Lindsay,  of  Montreal,  displayed  initiative  and  rare  capacity 
in  building  the  successful  piano  manufacturing  business  which  he 
directed.  The  background  of  these  blind  men  was  such  as  to  de¬ 
velop  rather  than  stifle  their  thinking,  their  creative,  organizing 
and  managerial  ability.  It  is  not  so  with  all  backgrounds  any  more 
than  it  is  in  the  seeing  world. 

In  the  field  of  social  welfare  we  have  such  conspicuous  person¬ 
alities  as  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  American  trail  blazer,  co-founder 
and  director  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music 
for  the  Blind,  at  Upper  Norwood,  London;  and  Helen  Keller,  uni¬ 
versally  known  for  her  triumph  over  herculean  obstacles.  The  list 
of  blind  persons  in  this  field  of  employment  is  large,  and  includes 
such  intellectuals  as  “Seer”  Henry  Randolph  Latimer,  who  played 
important  roles  in  establishing  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  and  in  ex¬ 
panding  our  own  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind;  Dr. 
Robert  B.  Irwin,*  Executive  Director  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind;  George  F.  Meyer,  Executive  Director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  three  blind  contemporaries  endowed 
with  the  unusual  combination  of  scholarly  attributes  and  executive 
ability.  The  following  blind  executives  have  achieved  unusual  suc¬ 
cess  in  their  management  of  sheltered  workshops  and  commissions 
for  the  blind:  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  President-elect  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  Managing  Director  of  the 
Braille  Institute  of  America;  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind;  Calvin  Glover,  Executive  Secretary, 
Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind;  Guy  H.  Nicke- 
son,  Executive  Director,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Associ¬ 
ation  for  the  Blind;  Gayle  Burlingame,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind;  L.  L.  Watts,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind;  R.  Henry  P. 
Johnson,  Executive  Director  of  the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind;  and 
Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Chief  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Federal  Security  Agency.  A  trio  of  British  blind  World 

War  veterans,  Sir  Ian  Fraser  in  England,  Sir  Clutha  MacKenzie  in 

« 

*  See  Dedication  on  page  3  of  this  issue. 
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India,  and  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker  in  Canada,  are  now  doing  incomparable 
work  for  others  similarly  handicapped. 

In  the  professions  I  make  free  to  call  upon  names  of  blind 
people  who  have  done  notable  work  in  their  respective  spheres.  In 
medical  and  kindred  sciences  such  blind  men  as  the  following  stand 
out  prominently:  The  late  Dr.  Robert  Babcock,  heart  specialist,  of 
Chicago  and  Dr.  J.  Francis  Smith  of  Philadelphia,  World  War  vet¬ 
eran  and  osteopathic  physician.  Mention  may  be  made  here  of  the 
group  of  blind  veterans  of  the  World  War,  trained  in  massage  at 
Baltimore,  by  the  United  States  government,  several  of  whom  to¬ 
day  hold  responsible  positions  in  hospitals  and  in  private  practice. 

In  law  and  politics  Pennsylvania’s  late  Senator  Henry  E.  Lanius, 
Minnesota’s  Senator  Thomas  Schaal,  Oklahoma’s  Senator  Gore  and 
Edward  Marcu  of  Philadelphia  are  conspicuous  examples. 

There  are  many  blind  clergymen,  but  the  one  who  most  readily 
comes  to  mind  is  Rabbi  Michael  Aaronsohn  of  Cincinnati,  a  blind 
World  War  veteran  who  has  done  magnificent  work  for  his  Church. 
Rabbi  Aaronsohn  was  formerly  National  Chaplain  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  and  is  at  present  National  Chaplain  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Of  all  the  professions  perhaps  engineering  employs  the  fewest 
blind  executives.  However,  Ralph  Teeter  of  Hagerstown,  Indiana, 
has  achieved  top  flight  ranking.  He  is  a  former  president  of  the 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  and  is  now  an  official  of  a  promin¬ 
ent  company  manufacturing  automobile  parts. 

In  the  field  of  education,  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  in  schools 
for  blind  children,  the  following  blind  superintendents  stand  out 
prominently:  The  late  Sir  C.  Frederick  Fraser,  for  forty  years  Sup¬ 
erintendent  of  the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind ;  the  late  Oscar  W. 
Stewart,  founder  and  for  many  years  Superintendent  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  School  for  the  Blind;  Gordon  Hicks,  Superintendent  of  the 
Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind;  and  W.  E.  Allen,  Superintendent 
of  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  foregoing  names  constitute  by  no  means  a  complete  list  of 
blind  people  engaged  in  the  upper  brackets  of  employment.  Many 
others  of  great  accomplishment  have  been  omitted  or  were  not  in 
the  forefront  of  the  author’s  mind.  Neither  have  blind  women  of 
achievement — other  than  Dr.  Keller — been  purposely  disregarded. 

Many  factors  cause  one  human  being  to  progress  in  life  farther 
than  his  neighbor.  I  am  leaving  the  answer  to  this  controversial 
question  to  a  higher  intelligence.  However,  the  blind  men  mentioned 
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responded  in  the  main  to  three  principal  impulses:  1.  Inherent  sta¬ 
bility  of  character  and  a  constant  desire  to  become  useful  members 
of  society;  2.  Inspiration  of  and  admiration  for  others  similarly 
handicapped;  3.  Encouragement  at  the  hands  of  their  seeing  friends 
and  associates,  including  the  unfailing  devotion  of  their  wives.  If 
we  discount  the  influence  of  heredity  and  environment,  blind  people 
arrive  at  their  destination  by  virtue  of  the  moral  encouragement 
and  opportunity  afforded  them  by  their  fellow  men.  In  the  final 
analysis  is  this  not  true  of  human  beings  in  general? 

- o - 

PERSONALS 

Following  years  of  unusually  successful  effort  in  the  North¬ 
ampton  County  Branch,  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  Miss  Anne 
Vlachos  has  relinquished  her  duties  as  Executive  Director  there 
to  a  worthy  successor,  George  V.  Bassett.  Miss  Vlachos  has  estab¬ 
lished  an  enviable  record  which  is  directly  reflected  in  the  growth 
which  her  Branch  of  the  Association  has  shown  under  her  custod¬ 
ianship  and  the  place  of  importance  which  her  organization  occu¬ 
pies  in  the  community  today.  Her  friends  and  associates  wish  her 
God-speed  and  every  conceivable  good  fortune  wherever  the  future 
may  take  her. 

— o — 

Guy  H.  Nickeson,  Executive  Director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch 
of  the  Association,  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  at  its  1943  biennial  conference 
which  was  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  July. 

Earl  Barrett,  who  was  recently  appointed  General  Manager  of 
the  Illinois  Industries  for  the  Blind,  gives  the  following  pertinent 
facts  relative  to  the  activities  of  the  fine  organization  which  he  now 
directs:  “The  Illinois  Industries  for  the  Blind  have  really  done  a 
wonderful  job  in  supplying  the  Maritime  Commission  with  over  one 
million  pillow  cases  and  one  million  sheets  in  nine  months’’ ;  “.  .  . 
awarded  the  Maritime  “M”  pennant  on  May  1  for  lack  of  absentee¬ 
ism  and  service  to  the  Maritime  Commission” ;  “65  blind  employees 
are  engaged  in  a  bead  stringing  project  which  supplies  finished 
products  to  beauty  parlors”;  “We  expect  to  be  in  production  of 
wooden  mats  by  August  1”.  The  Illinois  Industries  for  the  Blind 
also  had  in  prospect  a  broom  shop  and  a  mop  shop  for  the  middle 
of  the  current  summer. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
CONSOLIDATED  BALANCE  SHEET 
June  1,  1943 


ASSETS 


Cash,  Regular  Fund  . 

Cash,  Special  Fund  (1)  . 

Cash,  Special  Fund  (2)  . 

Petty  Cash  . . 

Accounts  Receivable,  Trade  . 

Accounts  Receivable,  Branches  . 

Accounts  Receivable,  Loans  . . 

Accounts  Receivable,  Employees  . 

Accounts  Receivable,  Commonwealth  of 

Pennsylvania  . 

Notes  Receivable  . 

Inventory  . . . ,. 

Available  Appropriation,  Commonwealth. ... 

Available  Appropriation,  Others  . 

Investments,  Securities  and  Savings  . 

Real  Estate,  Buildings  and  Equipment  . 

Automobiles  and  Trucks  . 

Deferred  Expense  (Victory  Tax)  . 

Association  Account — Transfers  . 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  . 


Association 

Branches 

Consolidated 

$  1,029.02 

$  18,201.12 

$  19,230.14 

3,474.86 

78,800.39 

82,275.25 

387.09 

387.09 

20.00 

899.02 

919.02 

63,425.47 

63,425.47 

19,616.05 

19,616.05 

1,451.57 

1,451.57 

1,573.34 

1,573.34 

7,500.00 

300.00 

7,800.00 

3,768.59 

3,768.59 

129,126.30 

129,126.30 

15,000.00 

15,000.00 

11,481.61 

11,481.61 

2,028.50 

2,028.50 

227,830.38 

227,830.38 

5,658.07 

5,658.07 

79.67 

1,354.33 

1,434.00 

2,350.00 

2,350.00 

1,820.21 

17,444.73 

19,264.94 

TOTAL  ASSETS  .  $  31,660.85  $582,959.47  $614,620.32 


LIABILITIES  AND  NET  WORTH 


Accrued  Allotments  Due,  Branches  . 

Accounts  Payable — Trade  . 

Accounts  Payable — Branches  . 

Notes  Payable  . . 

Mortgages  Payable  . 

Loans  Payable  (Transfers — Spec.  Funds.) 

Accrued  Interest  Payable  . 

Unpaid  on  Equipment  . . 

Victory  Tax  Payable  . 

Reserve  for  Depreciation 

Furniture,  Fixtures  and  Buildings  . 

Equipment  and  Machinery  . 

Auto  Trucks  . 

Reserve  for  Doubtful  Accounts  . 

Unabsorbed  Contributions 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  . 

Local  City  Aid  and  Welfare  . 

Net  Worth  . . . 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES  AND  NET 
WORTH  . 


4,500.00 

$  . 

$  4,500.00 

54,646.11 

54,646.11 

1,669.91 

1,669.91 

20,199.27 

20,199.27 

40,000.00 

40,000.00 

2,350.00 

2,350.00 

949.21 

949.21 

537.25 

537.25 

44,707.64 

44,707.64 

25,516.33 

25,516.33 

3,270.83 

3,270.83 

2,500.00 

2,500.00 

15,000.00 

15,000.00 

28,981.61 

28,981.61 

9,810.85 

359,981.31 

369,792.16 

31,660.85 

$582,959.47 

$614,620.32 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENT— INCOME  AND  EXPENSE 


June  1,  1942  to  May  31,  1943 


INCOME 


Sales  . 

Local  City  Aid  . 

Welfare  Aid  . 

Gifts  and  Contributions  . 

County  Maintenance  . 

Receipts  from  Special  Fund  (1) 

Special  Fund  Receipts  (2)  . 

State  Appropriation  . 

Loans  . 

Special  Receipts  . 

Miscellaneous  . 

Interest  . 


Association 

Branches 

Consolidated 

?  . 

$736,334.61 

$736,334.61 

44,479.32 

44,479.32 

63,269.89 

63,269.89 

15,905.13 

15,905.13 

4,461.74 

4,461.74 

500.00 

3,207.25 

3,707.25 

1,692.70 

1,692.70 

15,000.00 

15,219.72 

1,777.33 

15,000.00 

15,219.72 

1,777.33 

523.72 

25,806.44 

26,330.16 

112.24 

112.24 

TOTAL  INCOME 


$  17,716.42 


$910,573.67  $928,290.09 


EXPENSE 


Salaries — Blind  . 

Salaries — Sighted  . 

Wages  and  Handicap — Blind  . 

Wages  and  Handicap — Sighted  . 

Purchases  for  Resale  . 

Purchases  to  be  fabricated  . 

Heat,  Light  and  Power  . 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  . 

Insurance  . 

Truck  Delivery  . 

Travel  and  Carfare  . 

Office  Supplies  . 

Printing  and  Postage  . 

Rent  . 

Shop  Supplies  . 

Collection  Expense  . 

Repairs  and  Maintenance  . 

Social  Service  and  Aid  . 

Prevention  . . 

Placement  . 

Education  and  Recreation  . 

Interest  on  Mortgages  . 

Interest  on  other  Debts  . 

Library  Expense  . 

Conference  Expense  . 

Miscellaneous  (Unclassified)  . 

New  Equipment  . . . . 

Memberships  and  Dues  . 

Branch  Allotments  . . . 

Deferred  Expense  . 

Repayment  on  Loans,  Special  Fund 

Loans  (Trade  Acceptance)  . 

Advance,  Special  Fund  . 

Retirements  . 

Special  Fund  (2)  Expenses  . 


$  2,980.20 

$  24,278.40 

$  27,258.60 

2,126.89 

57,468.31 

59,595.20 

115,234.81 

115,234.81 

41,463.73 

41,463.73 

14,843.75 

14,843.75 

494,951.29 

494,951.29 

5,203.97 

5,203.97 

139.12 

2,067.54 

2,206.66 

41.94 

3,795.45 

3,837.39 

6,466.45 

6,466.45 

752.63 

5,160.93 

5,913.56 

185.53 

4,470.97 

4,656.50 

1,067.01 

90.40 

1,157.41 

845.00 

5,764.25 

6,609.25 

6,148.83 

6,148.83 

955.28 

955.28 

57.78 

7,391.59 

7,449.37 

10,611.13 

10,611.13 

6,223.00 

6,223.00 

1,767.96 

1,767.96 

2,755.03 

2,755.03 

2,483.06 

2,483.06 

1,588.72 

1,588.72 

6.56 

26.03 

32.59 

121.36 

59.95 

181.31 

268.42 

8,967.43 

9,235.85 

19.04 

2,646.84 

2,665.88 

78.00 

1,799.77 

1,877.77 

7,200.00 

7,200.00 

6,406.67 

6,406.67 

500.00 

1,130.04 

1,630.04 

13,011.67 

13,011.67 

1,913.47 

1,913.47 

1,812.69 

1,812.69 

1,305.61 

1,305.61 

$  17,695.09 

$858,959.41 

$876,654.50 

TOTAL  EXPENSE 
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Economic  Parity  for  the  Blind  .  .  . 

•  (Continued  from  page  9) 

for  many  services  which  a  seeing  person  performs  for  himself,  such  as  reading 
the  newspaper,  shining  his  shoes,  keeping  his  clothes  tidy,  and  the  like.  Any  tax 
law  which  does  not  take  into  account  the  inescapable  cost  of  being  blind  cannot 
be  said  to  distribute  the  tax  burden  with  reference  to  ability  to  pay. 

The  amount  of  this  exemption  should  vary  with  the  income  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  It  has  been  suggested  that  an  arbitrary  deduction  of  10  per  cent  would 
be  the  simplest  way  to  meet  the  situation,  with  a  minimum  deduction  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $480  a  year  and  a  maximum  of  approximately  $1,250. 

2.  There  is  dissatisfaction  regarding  the  administration  of  Title  X  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Many  times  this  Act  so  operates  as  to  discourage  a  blind 
person  of  low  earning  power  from  endeavoring  to  become  at  least  partially  self- 
supporting,  because  for  every  dollar  he  earns  a  corresponding  amount  is  de¬ 
ducted  from  his  security  aid.  The  Social  Security  Board  has  with  some  measure 
of  success  taken  steps  to  correct  this  administratively.  There  is  need,  however, 
for  an  amendment  to  this  Act  which  would  give  those  administering  aid  to  the 
blind  a  freer  hand  in  dealing  with  this  problem.  In  arriving  at  the  budget  of  a 
blind  person  two  elements  are  taken  into  consideration:  1.  The  amount  required 
to  cover  the  usual  necessities  of  life;  and  2.  An  allowance  to  meet  the  inevitable 
expenses  growing  out  of  blindness.  If  the  law  were  properly  amended,  when 
a  sightless  person  begins  to  earn  more  than  enough  to  meet  this  minimum 
budget  plus  expenses  growing  out  of  blindness,  deductions  from  his  aid  to  cover 
the  usual  necessities  of  life  could  be  made  on  a  percentage  basis  so  that  for 
each  dollar  earned  over  a  certain  amount,  less  than  a  dollar  (possibly  fifty  cents) 
could  be  deducted  from  his  relief  allowance. 

3.  The  demand  from  blind  people  for  some  kind  of  a  Federal  pension  grows 
out  of  the  feeling  that  somehow  society  has  not  done  its  duty  or  blind  people, 
most  of  whose  blindness  is  preventable,  would  not  be  struggling  under  a  con¬ 
tinual  economic  handicap  which  seeing  people  are  not  compelled  to  meet.  The 
percentage  of  incidence  of  blindness  throughout  the  country  is  so  constant  as  to 
make  it  quite  certain  that  for  many  years  to  come  every  community  may  look 
forward  to  having  a  blind  person  for  each  500  of  the  general  population.  Or  to  put 
it  in  another  way,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  1  out  of  each  100  of  the  wage  earners 
of  the  United  States  will  either  go  blind  himself  or  one  of  his  dependents  will  lose 
his  sight.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to  plan  an  insurance  operated  by  the  Federal 
government  and  supported  by  all  wage  earners  which  would  provide  every  blind 
person  with  a  small  monthly  income  for  life*,  which  would  go  far  in  most  cases 
toward  offsetting  the  economic  disadvantages  growing  out  of  blindness.  This 
monthly  income  should  be  paid  regardless  of  economic  status  since  the  minimum 
cost  of  being  blind  must  be  met  by  persons  from  all  walks  of  life. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  an  insurance  against  blindness  which  would  yield 
$40  a  month  for  life  to  each  person  who  becomes  blind  would  cost  an  average  of 
2c  per  working  day  for  each  wage  earner — lc  of  which  might  be  met  by  the 
employer  and  lc  by  the  employee.  Such  an  insurance  would  involve  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Federal  insurance  fund  to  which  its  prospective  beneficiaries  would  make 


*  $40  a  month  would  seem  a  reasonable  amount 
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regular  contributions  from  their  earnings.  Since  many  people  are  already  blind 
they  have  had  no  opportunity  to  contribute  to  this  fund.  Others  in  the  future 
will  lose  their  sight  as  children  or  as  non-wage-earning  housewives.  For  these 
reasons  it  may  be  felt  that  a  share  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  this  insurance 
should  be  met  by  contributions  from  the  general  funds  of  the  government.  Gradu¬ 
ally  this  government  contribution  would  decline  as  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
sightless  population  is  recruited  from  participating  insured  wage  earners. 

4.  A  study  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  blind  by  the  state  commissions 
for  the  blind  shows  a  wide  variation  in  their  adequacy  from  state  to  state.  In 
certain  parts  of  the  United  States  reasonably  satisfactory  provision  has  been 
made  for  home  teaching,  medical  care,  and  other  services,  but  in  other  parts, 
aside  from  the  education  of  children,  blind  people  have  been  almost  entirely 
neglected.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  variation  in  general  income  in  the  different 
states.  Those  who  have  been  endeavoring  over  a  period  of  years  to  bring  about 
more  uniform  treatment  of  the  blind  throughout  the  country  are  convinced  that 
until  the  Federal  government  extends  some  kind  of  Federal  aid  similar  to  that 
provided  for  vocational  rehabilitation,  this  variation  in  services  to  the  blind  from 
state  to  state  will  continue. 

The  Barden-La  Follette  Act,  which  provides  aid  to  the  state  commissions  for 
the  blind  in  the  maintenance  of  a  vocational  rehabilitation  program,  will  correct 
in  a  measure  this  situation.  There  are,  however,  services  required  by  the  blind 
which  do  not  fall  under  the  classification  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  which 
should  be  provided  for  in  any  general  legislation  filling  in  the  gaps  in  our  Federal 
Social  Security  laws.  This  should  take  the  form  of  Federal  matching  of  state 
funds  expended  for  certain  services  now  carried  on  by  the  most  progressive  state 
commissions  for  the  blind  and  generally  recognized  as  being  essential. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  all  these  matters  should  be  thoroughly  discussed 
by  workers  for  the  blind  and  the  blind  people  themselves,  and  concrete  plans 
agreed  upon.  No  program  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  It  will  therefore 
be  necessary  for  us  to  approach  the  subject  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  tolerance  with  a 
determination  to  find  some  common  ground  upon  which  all  can  stand. 

*  l 

Courtesy  of  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind 


THE  LEATHERCRAFT  GUILD  OF  AMERICA 

affiliated  with 

THE  S.  &  S.  LEATHER  CO. 

•  We  regret  that  we  have  been  forced  to  reduce  the 
number  of  articles  we  furnish  to  a  bare  minimum. 
However  we  are  still  very  much  in  business,  and  will 
attempt  to  give  your  needs  our  usual  courteous  service. 

COLCHESTER 


CONNECTICUT 


I 


KENNEDY  CAR  LINER  AND  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of 

Kennedy  Paper  Packing  Bags 
Kennedy  Car  Liners  —  Paper  Specialties 

SHELBY VILLE,  IND. 

“When  You  Help  The  Other  Fellow  You  HELP  Yourself” 


LEATHERCRAFT  is  the  most  practical  activity — 

ROBERT  J.  GOLKA  CO.  is  your  best  source  of  supply — 

(1)  All  materials  supplied  in  kit  form. 

(2)  Many  grades  of  work,  from  the  simplest  project  to  the 
more  complicated  items. 

(3)  No  priority  needed  on  most  items. 

(4)  Very  low  cost.  Quality  guaranteed. 

(5)  Fully  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list  supplied  free. 

BOX  676  BROCKTON,  MASS 


BARRON  &  WOLF 

NEOGA,  ILLINOIS 

Box  7  Phone,  Neoga  12 

Commission  Dealers  in 

BROOM  CORN 

Direct  from  the  grower  to  manufacturer 

JACOB  GILMAN 

JOBBER  AND  CONVERTER  OF  COTTON  GOODS 
'  SUITABLE  FOR  RAG  RUGS 

5-7  South  Eutaw  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
Est.  1893 


StAxuuJvechesi 

A.  E.  CRAIG 

Qom^a^uf, 

CHARLESTON,  ILLINOIS 

9 

Broom  Corn  Dealer 

Printer  of  THE,  SEEK 

t 

In  Illinois  and  Western 

Broom  Corn  in  local 

• 

and  car  load  lots. 

Phone  2-8200 

A 

I  have  been  in  the  same 

V 

business  at  the  same  old 

1447-49  Regina  Street 

stand  for  over  thirty 

HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 

years. 

Cotton  Yarn 

Established  1881 

Cordage 

• 

Broom  Corn,  Hickory  Fibre, 

Twine 

Stalks,  and  Palm  Fibre. 

Have  served  the  Trade  for 

» 

many  years  as  a  dependable 
source  of  supply.  Send  us 

your  inquiries. 

V. 

CHARLES  H. 

A.  |W.  ARCHER  CO.,  Inc. 

DEMAREST,  Inc. 

102  WORTH  STREET 

227  WATER  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

UDOWITZ  &  KRASSNER 

formerly  SAMUEL  KRASSNER 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 
WOVEN  CHAIR  CANE  STRING  CANE 

BINDINGS  &  SPLINE  ROUND  &  SPLIT  REEDS 

OVAL  &  FLAT  REEDS  BROWN  &  VARIEGATED  FIBRE  RUSH 

1300-06  N.  Sixth  St.  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Compliments  of 

Geo.  H.  Maus,  Inc. 

Importers  Broom  Supplies 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


THE 

THOMAS  MONAHAN  CO. 


Broom  Corn 


BALE  OR  CAR 


ARCOLA,  ILLINOIS 


TRUSTEES  AND  ALTERNATES 
PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

LEHIGH  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  Gerald  Backenstoe,  Dr.  Carl  F.  Breisacher, 

Franklin  H.  Lichtenwalter 

ALTERNATES — Joseph  Mosser,  Dr.  Samuel  Phillips,  W.  G.  B.  Woodring: 

BLAIR  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — J.  Harry  Auen,  M.  A.  Miller,  Daniel  N.  Slep 
ALTERNATES — Harry  L.  Johnston,  J.  Lester  Laughlin,  J.  E.  Master 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 

TRUSTEE— Clifford  F.  Frey 
ALTERNATE — Dr.  Henry  I  Klopp 

BUTLER  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  J.  C.  Brandon,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Stepp,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Parker 

ERIE  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  Harry  W.  Schaal,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Os  trow,  Mrs.  Edmund  J.  Me'hl 
ALTERNATES — Gus  Pulakos,  Mrs.  James  D.  Stark,  I.  D.  McQuiston 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — F.  E.  Weaver,  Earle  Schaeffer,  Ernest  D.  Latham 
ALTERNATES— Mrs.  Joseph  Strouse,  Miss  Lenora  Watts 

Mrs.  Alfred  Scarborough 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Rev.  George  Bricker,  Miss  G.  Mabel  Davis,  Seymour  Silverstone 
ALTERNATES — Miss  Helen  R.  Fox,  Mrs.  David  Faux,  Miss  Gertrude  Stenger 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Dr.  L.  E.  Nightengale,  Milton  Michaelis,  Mrs.  I.  M.  Shane 
ALTERNATES — Miss  Eliza  S.  Paine,  James  Taylor,  Martin  Dellinger 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  J.  B.  Mohler,  Mrs.  John  O’Donnell,  Mrs.  A.  Tory  Peterson 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  M.  C.  Mayhew,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Montgomery,  J.  E.  Burns 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — John  F.  Gordon,  Herbert  Hartung,  Edward  Marcu 
ALTERNATES— Mrs.  Henry  S.  Wieder,  Rev.  G.  H.  Bechtold, 

Miss  Ina  Eddingfield 

PITTSBURGH  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — I.  W.  Danforth,  F.  C.  Irish,  Miss  Louise  Totten 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  Mary  C.  Burnett,  Bradley  S.  Joice,  Guy  H.  Nickeson 

BERKS  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — J.  P.  Costello,  Frank  Fuhrman,  William  E.  Maier 
ALTERNATES — Daniel  J.  Kramer,  Vincent  Obold,  P.  Herbert  Reigner 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — James  R.  Gilligan,  Vandling  D.  Rose,  Robert  G.  Coglizer 
ALTERNATES — Dr.  M.  M.  Williams,  Frederick  E.  Gerlock,  Robert  Dawson 

WILKES-BARRE  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — Edward  Eyerman,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Norris,  Bayard  Hand 
ALTERNATES — John  Collins,  John  Howell,  Mrs.  Julian  S.  Long 

TRUSTEES  AT  LARGE:  Walter  E.  Bums,  Harrisburg;  John  A.  Emery, 
Pittsburgh;  H.  R.  Latimer,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Frank  Wilbur  Main,  Pittsburgh; 
Mrs.  J.  Harvey  Gordon,  Philadelphia;  Philip  N.  Harrison,  Harrisburg. 
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HE  RAISED  THE  STANDARD 

Twenty-four  years  ago  last  September,  there  was  founded  in 
Los  Angeles,  California,  an  unincorporated,  philanthropic  agency,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  literary  advancement  of  the  nation’s  blind.  In  due  time 
that  agency  expanded  into  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.  Its 
founder  was  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  himself  blind  since  1912,  who  now 
serves  the  institution  as  its  Vice-President  and  Managing  Director. 

Chartered  under  the  laws  of  California  as  a  non-profit,  non-sectar¬ 
ian,  nation-wide  institution,  devoted  to  the  social  and  economic  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  nation’s  blind,  and  governed  by  a  Board  of  nine  trustees 

' 

elected  annually  by  its  members,  the  Institute’s  activities  have  been 
broadened  from  year  to  year,  until  they  now  include  the  following 
services : 

1.  A  bureau  of  social  welfare  which  deals  with  problems 

peculiar  to  blindness. 

2.  A  home  teaching  department  for  free  instruction  in 

raised  print. 

3’.  A  free  lending  library  for  the  blind  of  California  and 
Arizona. 

4.  A  bureau  of  business  guidance  to  study  and  enlarge  the 

economic  opportunities  of  the  employable  blind. 

5.  Sponsorship  of  books  and  magazines  printed  in  Braille 

and  Moon  types  on  a  non-profit  basis,  and  free  to  the 
blind  unable  to  pay,  including  the  distribution  of 
the  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible  in  Braille. 

6.  Development  of  appliances  for  the  blind;  consultation  to 

blind  individuals  and  organizations. 

7.  Operation  of  a  printing  department  on  a  non-commercial 

basis,  for  the  publication  of  literature  in  Braille  and 
Moon  types. 

Christened  “John  Robert”,  Atkinson  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Galt  in  Grundy  County,  of  the  “Show  Me”  State,  in  the  middle  80’s, 
of  Scotch,  Irish  and  English  ancestry,  the  third  son  of  a  family  of 
five  boys  and  three  girls.  His  maternal  grandparents  emigrated  from 
Glasgow,  Scotland  to  Ontario,  Canada,  where  in  1853  his  mother, 
Mary  Ellen  Hume,  was  born.  His  paternal  great-grandparents  came 
to  America  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  settling 
first  near  what  is  now  Lynn,  Massachusetts.  From  there  they,  and  their 
descendants,  down  to  Robert,  have  ever  been  on  the  trail  “towards 
the  land  of  the  setting  sun.” 
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His  uncle,  John  M.  Atkinson,  for  whom  Robert  was  named,  was 

among  the  Forty-niners  in  the  Gold  Rush  to  California.  Twice,  after 

0 

passing  the  age  of  sixty,  this  uncle,  who  always  declared  that  the 
pursuit  of  gold  was  better  than  its  possession,  made  two  trips  deep 
into  the  Klondike  goldfields.  Really,  however,  he  did  this  to  recoup 
the  loss  of  investments  in  the  failure  of  a  bank  for  which  he  was  not 
responsible, — investments  upon  which  he  had  depended  for  retire¬ 
ment. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  his  father  enlisted,  with  his  favor¬ 
ite  saddle  horse,  in  the  13th  Missouri  Cavalry,  and  after  being  honor¬ 
ably  discharged  at  Leavenworth  he  re-enlisted  with  Col.  Austin  A. 
King,  Jr.,  to  settle  Indian  uprisings  in  Western  Kansas  and  Colorado. 
Retiring  from  that  service,  he  returned  to  North  Missouri  where 
he  purchased  his  father’s  stock  farm,  a  portion  of  which  had  been 
entered  in  1854  as  timber  land.  Here  Atkinson’s  father  became  one 
of  the  most  prominent  stockmen  in  northern  Missouri,  serving  his 
community  well  as  Sheriff  of  Grundy  County  from  1876  to  1880. 

Born  and  raised  on  this  farm,  Bob  Atkinson  was  brought  up  with 
horses  and  cattle,  learning  to  ride  almost  before  he  can  remember. 
The  farm,  though  fertile  and  one  of  the  best  in  that  fine  State,  was 
hardly  enough  to  provide  plentifully  for  such  a  large  family.  One 
by  one,  therefore,  the  older  boys  found  work  elsewhere  on  neigh¬ 
boring  stock  farms. 

Thus  Atkinson  knew  from  boyhood  what  hard  work  meant.  He 
was  introduced  to  it  at  the  age  of  twelve,  when  he  hired  out  to  a 
stockman  eight  miles  from  home  for  the  fabulous  wages  of  forty 
cents  per  day.  The  days  were  long,  beginning  before  daylight  and 
lasting  well  into  the  night.  The  chores  were  done  by  lantern  light. 
On  rainy  days  he  received  no  pay,  but  always  was  given  plenty  to  do 
inside  the  barn  or  woodshed.  That  summer  he  broke  forty  acres  of 
newly  cleared  timber  land,  planted  corn  upon  it  and  cultivated  it. 
Often  the  stumps  were  fully  twice  as  large  as  he  was.  Many  are 
the  times  he  was  tossed  back  and  forth  against  the  plow  handles,  some¬ 
times  over  them,  when  the  plow  or  cultivator  struck  underground  roots 
and  when  the  stubborn  mules  paid  no  heed  to  the  check  on  them  from 
the  lines  tied  around  Atkinson’s  boyish  waist. 

During  the  winter  months  he  attended  school  at  Galt,  Missouri. 
The  Atkinson  farm  was  only  a  mile  from  town.  His  father,  suffering 
from  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  was  not  able  to  do  anything  about  the 
farm  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  To  the  Atkinson  boys  in 
school  fell  these  duties.  From  early  in  the  morning  until  late  into 
the  night,  before  and  after  school,  they  were  busy  feeding  the  stock 
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and  cutting  wood  to  keep  the  large  farmhouse  comfortable.  On 
Saturdays,  when  other  boys  in  the  town  and  neighborhood  were 
romping  in  the  woods  or  skating  on  the  lakes  and  creeks,  Atkinson 
and  his  brothers  were  busy  on  the  farm,  learning  lessons  of  self- 
reliance. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Atkinson  went  to  Montana,  lured  by  the 
call  of  the  West,  to  be  a  cowboy.  And,  in  his  early  teens,  he  could 
have  been  found  riding  the  range  with  cowmen,  bronco  riders  and 
cowboys  all  the  way  from  five  to  twenty  years  his  senior.  Although 
brought  up  with  horses  and  cattle,  this  life  in  the  West  was  quite 
different.  In  the  summer  of  1902  Atkinson  rode  his  first  western 
bronco,  learned  to  throw  a  rope,  “wrestle’’  and  brand  calves  and  to 
“work”  cattle.  From  the  outset  this  life  on  the  range  spelled  romance 
for  him,  a  romance  which,  in  later  years,  was  to  end  in  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  at  first  as  a  tragedy  when,  in  1912,  a  shot  from  a  .45 
Colt  sixgun  destroyed  the  sight  in  both  eyes. 

Gradually,  through  the  years,  Atkinson  and  his  cowboy  friends 
had  been  losing  their  range.  Homesteaders,  with  their  barbed  wire 
fences,  were  invading  it.  But  in  this  experience  Atkinson  actually 
lost  it  completely.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  those  grand,  old  Rocky 
mountains,  the  canyons  with  their  cottonwoods,  majestic  pines  and 
firs,  their  turbulent  streams,  the  green  valleys,  rolling  plains  and 
foothills,  spotted  with  horses  and  cattle, — vanished  as  a  dream.  He 
was  left  in  a  night  without  a  star,  blacker  than  any  darkness  he  ever 
experienced  while  night-herding  beef  on  the  range. 

Here  his  experience  as  a  range  rider,  with  its  hardships  and 
deprivations,  was  to  serve  Atkinson  well.  He  had  been  down  many 
times  in  his  boyhood  and  during  his  life  as  a  cowboy,  but  he  had  never 
whined,  never  asked  odds.  Many  are  the  times  he  had  been  flat 
broke  and  out  of  a  job.  But  all  these  adversities  paled  into  insignifi¬ 
cance  when  Atkinson  realized  he  had  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to 
face  without  physical  sight. 

When  this  happened,  there  was  no  one  within  a  radius  of  two 
hundred  miles  with  whom  he  could  consult  who  knew  anything  more 
about  blindness  than  he  did.  Two  hundred  miles  in  the  horse-and- 
saddle  days  was  a  long  way,  especially  for  a  blind  man.  Therefore  he 
had  to  learn  how  to  be  blind  the  hard  way.  He  had  never  been  a 
quitter  and  he  didn’t  intend  to  quit  now. 

As  he  pulled  himself  together  in  the  first  few  weeks,  there  was 
only  one  solitary  hope  that  flickered  through  his  bewildered  brain. 
Realizing  that  he  had  many  times  saddled  his  horse  and  ridden  out 
of  camp  to  stand  guard  duty  when  it  was  so  pitch  dark  that  he  could 
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scarcely  see  his  hand  before  him,  the  hope  dawned  faintly  that  per¬ 
haps  there  was  still  something  he  could  do  even  though  blind, — that 
maybe  there  was  still  a  way  out  of  that  darkness. 

There  were  also  other  incidents  in  Atkinson’s  life  which  brought 
hope  and  consolation  in  this,  his  darkest  hour.  Recalling  that  in  his 
sighted  days  he  had  often  seen  his  friend,  Charles  M.  Russell,  Mon¬ 
tana’s  cowboy  artist  and  sculptor,  model  a  bucking  bronco  or  an 
Indian  from  a  piece  of  beeswax  in  his  side  coat  pocket  as  he  stood 
talking  to  some  of  the  boys,  Atkinson  found  encouragement  that 
possibly  there  were  things  he  could  do  without  physical  eyes. 

Although  he  modestly  avers  that  he  has  done  little  or  nothing 
to  improve  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  when  compared  to  what  he  would 
like  to  do  and  what  should  be  done,  yet  Atkinson  holds  an  enviable 
record  in  the  opinion  of  the  blind  and  workers  for  the  blind  who  have 
followed  his  career  the  past  twenty-four  years.  Through  his  inventive 
genius  he  has  been  instrumental  in  raising  the  standard  of  Braille 
printing  to  a  higher  level  than  ever  attained  in  the  history  of  the 
industry.  In  recognition  of  this,  Miss  Annie  E.  Carson,  for  many 
years  librarian  in  the  Department  of  Books  for  the  Blind,  Cleveland 
Public  Library,  stated  publicly,  as  far  back  as  1927,  “Mr.  Atkinson 
has  taken  blindness  out  of  books  for  the  blind.” 

His  administrative  ability  and  resourcefulness  received  still  ear¬ 
lier  recognition  when,  in  1921,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
serving  faithfully  and  efficiently  on  that  Board  until  1924,  when  he 
declined  reelection  by  suggesting  his  own  retirement. 

At  the  twentieth  biennial  convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  July,  1943,  Atkin¬ 
son  was  further  honored  by  being  selected  unanimously  as  President 
for  the  ensuing  biennium. 

One  fully  familiar  with  Atkinson’s  life  and  work  as  a  cowboy 
and  with  his  outstanding  success  as  a  business  manager  and  execu¬ 
tive  in  welfare  work  for  the  blind  these  past  twenty -four  years, 
wrote  concerning  him:  “When,  in  1912,  Bob  Atkinson  lost  his  sight 
while  punching  cattle  in  Montana,  the  cattlemen  lost  a  good  cowpoke, 
but  the  world  gained  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  and  the 
blind  of  the  nation  won  a  champion  for  their  cause, — a  man  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Old  West,  who  never  admitted  defeat,  whose 
soul  is  lighted  by  the  fires  of  affliction  and  inspired  by  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  physically  blind  and  how  best  to 
solve  them.” 
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THE  SEER  SEES 

In  the  foregoing  pages  the  SEER  is  happy  to  give  to  its  readers 
a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  who,  though  los¬ 
ing  his  physical  sight  in  the  full  splendor  of  young  manhood,  dog¬ 
gedly  and  persistently,  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds,  refused 
to  accept  defeat;  thereby  showing  to  the  world,  as  have  many  others 
before  him,  similarly  handicapped,  that  “man’s  extremity  is  God’s 
opportunity,”  and  that,  as  the  poet  so  tersely  put  it,  despite  his 
handicap,  “a  man’s  a  man  for  a’  that.” 

Always  alert  to  the  need  for  higher  standards  and  a  forward- 
looking  policy,  Albert  G.  Cowgill,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  has  currently  introduced  the 
following  noteworthy  lecture  courses. 

Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Director  of  Educational  Research  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  is  offering  a  course  on  funda¬ 
mentals  of  Psychology  for  Home  Teachers  in  connection  with  the 
Home  Teacher  Training  Course.  This  course  will  run  for  sixteen 
weeks,  and  students  who  meet  the  requirements  will  receive  credit 
for  their  work  in  the  School  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Social  Research  Secretary  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  will  give  a  Course  the  second  semester  of 
this  year  on  The  History  and  Philosophy  of  Work  for  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Wilfred  E.  Fry,  ophthalmologist  of  the  staff  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  the  Overbrook  School,  has  consented 
to  give  a  Course  on  Eye  Conditions  for  the  Home  Teacher  Train¬ 
ing  Course  and  other  interested  students.  This  course  also  is  being 
arranged  in  cooperation  with  Dean  Minnick  of  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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WORD  FROM  THE  FOUNDER 

(a) 

At  the  time  that  Valentin  Hauy,  1784,  invented  the  first  embossed 
system  of  reading  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  anything  akin  to  what  we 
now  call  “Social  Security”  was  totally  foreign  to  civilization;  and 
“Public  Education”  as  now  enjoyed  by  the  humblest  of  our  people 
was  unknown  in  the  most  enlightened  countries.  No  matter  how  in¬ 
dustrious  and  faithful  an  unfortunate  person  had  been  throughout 
his  previous  life,  compensation  in  lieu  of  unemployment,  old  age,  or 
total  handicap,  came  only  through  alms — publicly  or  privately  solic¬ 
ited — or  through  resort  to  asylums  or  almshouses.  Moreover,  mis¬ 
fortunes  and  afflictions  generally  were  commonly  considered  to  be 
punitive  visitations  of  a  righteous  God  for  unpardonable  sin.  Even 
in  our  own  enlightened  day,  this  idea  is  sufficiently  prevalent  in  the 
minds  of  certain  unthinking  or  self-righteous  people,  as  to  lead  them 
to  regard  blind  men  and  women  as  an  inferior  class  of  human  kind, 
pitiable  but  deservedly  afflicted.  This  attitude,  or  prejudice,  of  the 
seeing  public  is  even  yet  a  greater  hindrance  to  the  success  of  blind 
people  than  is  blindness  itself. 

Nevertheless,  throughout  the  ages,  certain  blind  people  of  ability 
and  initiative  have  used  their  talents  profitably  to  themselves  as 
well  as  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Yet  the  vast  majority  of  them, 
like  the  Grecian  bard,  Homer,  were  constrained  to  peddle  their  arts 
by  doubtful  methods.  “Seven  cities  claimed  immortal  Homer  dead 
through  which  the  living  Homer  begged  his  bread.”  At  the  time  of 
Valentin  Hauy,  it  was  common  practice  for  mountebanks,  gypsies, 
and  itinerant  theatricals,  to  exploit  clever  blind  people,  trading  upon 
the  latters’  affliction  for  their  own  ill-gotten  gain.  Within  the  walls 
of  asylums  and  almshouses,  they  fared  worse  than  the  average  inmate, 
while  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  what  limited  skill  or  ability 
they  possessed.  Any  handiwork  which  they  did  produce  was  sold  to 
reimburse  the  establishment  for  meager  keep.  Thanks  to  the  more 
scientific  methods  of  social  security  and  sounder  educational  practices 
which  have  gradually  emerged  in  civilized  lands,  the  trend  has  been 
steadily  away  from  such  primitive  methods  of  providing  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  and  handicapped. 

The  belief  that  total  handicaps  were  divine  visitations  for  per¬ 
sonal  or  parental  misdeeds  profoundly  affected  medical  practice  prior 
to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  was  a  general  reluc- 
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tance  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession  to  attempt  cures  in 
cases  of  blindness,  leaving  such  practice  to  the  more  venturesome 
quacks  without  genuine  medical  background.  For  example,  at  a  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Baltimore,  as  late 
as  the  year  1805,  a  resolution  was  passed  essentially  as  follows — That 
the  Board  of  Examiners  be  authorized  to  grant  special  licenses  to 
dentists  and  oculists  to  practice  in  their  respective  branches,  after 
subjecting  them  to  an  examination  only  on  their  special  branches,  and 
upon  the  payment  by  each  licentiate  of  ten  dollars  for  each  such 
license.  On  this  point,  we  quote  Dr.  Isaac  Hayes,  one  of  the  ablest 
ophthalmologists  of  the  nineteenth  century  and,  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 
Dr.  Hayes  says  in  part:  “The  neglect  to  which  the  disorders  of  the 
eye  were  too  long  consigned  is  truly  astonishing.  Possessed  with  the 
idea  that  there  was  something  peculiar  in  the  disease  attacking  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  physicians  entirely  abandoned  these  affections  to  persons 
who  were  exclusively  devoted  to  them  and  were  totally  ignorant  of 
the  disease  of  other  organs.  To  this  cause  is  to  be  attributed  the  slow 
progress  of  ophthalmology  made  during  many  centuries.” 

It  is  often  said  that  young  men  see  visions  and  old  men  dream 
dreams.  Visions  and  dreams  are  essentially  the  same  mental  phenom¬ 
enon — visions  being  the  unbridled  hopes  or  imaginings  of  comparative 
inexperience ;  and  dreams,  the  unhinged  recollections  of  past  ambitions 
or  emotions.  As  both  lie  beyond  what  is  usually  considered  the  realm 
of  reason,  their  interpretations  are  the  business  of  poets  and  prophets ; 
while  the  realization  of  these  interpretations  is  the  work  of  invent¬ 
ors,  professional  experts,  statesmen,  and  other  specialists.  To  illus¬ 
trate  the  point,  the  mythical  Icarus  envisioned,  albeit  unhappily, 
the  possibility  of  man’s  flying.  Tennyson,  in  his  delightful  “Locksley 
Hall,”  not  only  interpreted  the  vision  itself,  but  foretold  the  “Feder¬ 
ation  of  the  World.”  But  it  still  remained  for  the  Wright  brothers 
to  realize  the  interpretation  through  the  invention  of  a  successful 
flying  machine.  Finally,  Woodrow  Wilson’s  statesmanship  fulfilled, 
in  part  at  least,  Federation  of  the  World.  Indeed,  every  advance  in  the 
course  of  civilization  is  first  evisioned  by  youth  or  dreamt  by  age,  then 
interpreted  by  poet  or  prophet,  and  finally  made  real  by  some  prac¬ 
tical  genius.  Even  so  has  it  been  with  each  forward  step  toward 
the  conquest  of  blindness,  yet  little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
along  its  rocky  road  to  ultimate  victory.  Thus,  each  advance  in  the 
well-being  of  mankind  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  dependent  upon  the  gen¬ 
eral  adoption  and  adaptation  of  practical  inventions,  useful  arts,  and 
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better  methods  of  administration,  which  have  had  their  initial  inspir¬ 
ation  in  visions  and  dreams.  Accordingly,  any  history  of  the  conquest 
of  blindness  must  deal  primarily  with  the  inventions,  arts,  and 
methods  of  administration  which  have  contributed  to  the  reduction 
of  blindness  itself,  or  to  the  elimination  or  neutralization  of  its  ill 
effects.  • 

The  enthusiasm  incident  to  each  new  philanthropic  movement  is 
usually  local  and  leads  to  the  formation  of  isolated  centers.  These 
centers  grow  and  expand  so  as,  sooner  or  later,  to  contact  or  overlap 
each  other.  Presently,  realizing  their  common  problems,  kindred 
groups  associate  themselves  for  better  administration,  and  become 
recognized  as  a  legitimate  phase  of  the  philanthropic  community  life. 
Not  infrequently  these  isolated  beginnings  are  founded  upon  false, 
if  not  mischievous,  theories  or  assumptions,  a  few  of  which  persist 
and  cause  dissention  long  after  they  have  been  discredited  by  common 
experience.  Thus,  although  it  still  crops  up  in  certain  unexpected 
quarters,  it  is  no  longer  believed  by  the  well  informed  that  blind 
people  enjoy  a  corresponding,  proportionate  compensation  for  their 
lack  of  physical  vision.  On  the  contrary,  what  may  sometimes  seem  to 
be  such  compensation  is  a  meager  gain  or  vantage  wrested  by  the 
blind  person  from  a  competitive,  if  not  hostile,  environment  adapted 
to  a  sighted  world,  at  a  disproportionate  cost  of  “blood,  sweat,  and 
tears.”  Nor  do  we  longer  believe,  a  few  Rip  Van  Winkles  and  ancient 
dames  to  the  contrary,  that  God  visits  blindness  upon  children  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  to  punish  their  parents  long  ago  snugly 
ensconced  in  their  graves.  For  example,  a  certain  benighted  mother, 
repeatedly  urged  to  have  her  son’s  eyes  operated  upon  for  the  removal 
of  cataracts  or  to  send  him  away  to  a  school  for  the  blind,  finally 
exclaimed,  “God  made  him  as  he  is,  and  I  guess  we’ll  leave  him  be.” 

At  this  point  it  will  be  helpful  to  quote  a  few  thoughtful  obser¬ 
vations  by  Dr.  R.  S.  French  of  the  California  School  for  the  Blind, 
an  able  educator,  keen  psychologist,  and  generous  analyst.  In  the 
Introduction  to  his  excellent  book,  “From  Homer  to  Helen  Keller,” 
Dr.  French  says  in  part: — 

“It  must  always  be  remembered  that,  in  the  endowment  of  the 
instincts,  blind  people  differ  scarcely  at  all  from  those  that  see. 
The  ripening  of  the  passions  and  the  development  of  the  powers  call 
for  active  expression,  and  denial  of  activity  in  one  line  enforces  a 
release  in  another.” 
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“In  the  education  of  the  blind,  two  aims  have  always  been  of  para¬ 
mount  importance — the  first,  that  of  giving  them  to  the  fullest  pos¬ 
sible  extent  the  heritage  of  culture  which  would  tend  to  draw  them 
closer  into  the  great  society  of  men  and  to  break  down  the  barriers 
incident  to  their  physical  conditions;  the  second,  to  render  them  as 
nearly  as  possible  economically  independent.” 

“There  will  always  be  a  place  for  true  charity  in  the  solution 
of  the  socio-economic  problem  as  a  whole.” 

These  observations  by  Dr.  French,  as  well  as  many  other  thought 
gems  in  his  writings,  will  be  found  basic  in  any  sane  approach  to  the 
history  of  the  “Conquest  of  Blindness.” 

In  conclusion,  a  word  in  respect  to  the  origin  and  definition  of  the 
expression,  “Conquest  of  Blindness,”  would  seem  appropriate.  In 
searching  a  decade  ago  for  a  term  under  which  any  effort  to  reduce 
blindness  or  to  overcome  its  ill  effects,  might  logically  be  embraced, 
the  writer  chanced  upon  this  phrase ;  which,  because  of  its  impersonal 
and  comprehensive  character,  has  met  with  general  favor  and  grow¬ 
ing  usage.  Broadly  speaking,  the  “Conquest  of  Blindness”  includes 
among  other  activities: 

1.  The  immediate  amelioration  and  removal,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  the  unhappy  conditions  incident  to,  and  attendant  upon,  blindness. 

2.  The  restoration  and  conservation,  wherever  medically  pos¬ 
sible,  of  physical  sight,  and  the  prevention  of  needless  blindness. 

3.  The  education  of  blind  children  so  as  to  fit  them  culturally  for 
association  with  mankind  in  general  and  to  prepare  them  for  economic 
independence. 

4.  The  rehabilitation  and  employment  to  the  same  ends  of  those 
blinded  in  adult  life. 

5.  The  education  of  each  on-coming  generation  of  seeing  people 
to  regard  each  blind  person,  without  preconceived  prejudice,  on  the 
basis  of  his  individual  merit  and  capability;  and  to  recognize,  regard¬ 
less  of  financial  status,  his  inalienable  right  to  economic  parity  with 
his  more  fortunate  seeing  fellows,  preferably  expressed  in  terms  of 
tax  deductions  and  monetary  allowances  estimated  to  equal  the  extra 
expense  which  blindness  itself,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  daily  living, 
entails  upon  him. 

H.  R.  L. 
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POST-WAR  SALES  OF  BLIND-MADE  PRODUCTS 

GUY  H.  NICKESON,  Executive  Director 
Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

At  the  close  of  the  war  there  will  be  many  problems  facing  the 
individual  and  equally  as  many  with  which  business  and  industry 
will  be  confronted.  If  jobs  are  to  be  found  for  everyone,  individuals 
will  be  called  upon  in  many  cases  to  change  their  vocations,  and  in¬ 
dustry  will  find  it  necessary  to  make  new  plans,  but  be  prepared  to 
spend  considerable  money  making  these  plans  work. 

Since  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  like  similar  organizations,  is  interested  in  providing  em¬ 
ployment  to  the  blind  and  in  selling  blind-made  products  in  order  to 
sustain  its  employment  service,  it  is  advisable  that  we  consider  the 
sources  of  our  post-war  business  and  the  products  for  which  there 
will  be  a  demand.  It  is  necessary  to  select  products  which  can  be 
produced  on  a  volume  basis  with  an  effort  to  reducing  operating 
losses  to  a  minimum. 

At  the  present  time,  a  large  percentage  of  the  business  done 
by  organizations  for  the  blind  with  employment  programs  is  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  this  business  will  disappear 
almost  entirely  with  the  close  of  hostilities.  Practically  all  of  the 
balance  of  the  output  of  these  organizations  is  going  to  railroads, 
steel  mills,  and  other  war  industries  and  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  production  finds  its  way  to  the  domestic  consumer.  After  the 
war,  the  picture  will  be  entirely  different  and  we  must  do  some  plan¬ 
ning  if  we  are  to  produce  enough  goods  to  furnish  employment  to  our 
blind  people  and  these  goods  must  be  sold  in  a  competitive  market. 
That  will  be  the  time  when  our  ability  to  produce  and  sell  quality 
merchandise  must  help  us  to  develop  a  definite  program  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  sales. 

We  have  made  some  post-war  plans  which  will  be  developed  on 
the  theory  that  our  total  production  must  be  divided  into  three  classi¬ 
fications  and  that  with  sufficient  advertising  and  sales  promotion,  we 
will  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  continuous  employment  to  our  blind 
employees  and  at  the  same  time  market  our  products  at  a  minimum 
amount  of  loss. 

The  backbone  of  our  business  must  be  industrial  business  in 
which  we  will  include  products  for  railroads,  steel  companies,  and 
other  manufacturing  and  business  concerns,  as  well  as  the  products 
sold  to  municipalities  and  institutions.  This  business  is  more  or 
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less  constant  but  requires  the  stimulation  of  an  active  salesman  and 
this  business  should  be  at  list  price  with  emphasis  on  the  quality  of 
the  products.  Next  will  be  the  jobber  business  which  is  intended 
for  resale  and  the  demand  for  which  fluctuates  very  noticeably  with 
general  business  activity.  This  business  must  be  directly  controlled 
by  the  sales  organization  in  order  to  determine  the  volume  that 
may  be  produced  and  sold  with  a  given  amount  of  labor  and  with  some 
regard  to  business  tempo. 

The  final  consideration  of  our  sales  organization  must  be  in  pro¬ 
ducing  and  selling  goods  to  Central  Marketing  Agency,  to  other 
branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  to  indi¬ 
vidual  blind  salesmen  scattered  throughout  the  state  who  depend  upon 
our  sales  activity  for  a  livelihood.  Central  Marketing  Agency  means 
more  work  for  blind  people  in  their  homes  and  provides  a  retail 
market  for  a  substantial  volume  of  products  made  in  the  shop.  We 
have  had  difficulty  in  supplying  a  sufficient  number  of  ironing  board 
covers,  tea  towels,  and  rugs  as  well  as  mops  and  brooms  to  Central 
Marketing  Agency.  However,  we  have  struggled  through  trouble¬ 
some  times  when  we  had  less  than  a  carload  of  broom  corn  in  our 
warehouse,  no  yarn  in  our  mop  shop,  and  were  completely  out  of 
rugs,  ironing  board  covers,  and  tea  towels.  In  the  future,  we  hope  to 
maintain  a  sufficient  production  of  all  of  these  articles  so  that  we 
can  meet  the  demands  of  the  Central  Marketing  Agency  and  help 
to  develop  this  important  work  of  the  state  organization.  We  feel 
that  this  retail  plan  affords  a  deluxe  quality  of  advertising  at  a  min¬ 
imum  cost  and  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
proper  organizations  many  cases  of  blindness  among  both  children  and 
adults  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  known  for  many  years. 

These  three  classifications  of  sales  activities  must  provide  a  suffi¬ 
cient  volume  of  business  to  guarantee  continuous  employment  under 
normal  conditions  to  the  employable  blind  of  this  community.  While 
the  brooms  and  mops  will  vary  according  to  the  classification  under 
which  they  are  sold,  quality  merchandise  must  be  our  slogan.  Whether 
the  broom  is  to  be  used  in  a  steel  mill,  sold  to  the  housewife  by  a 
retail  salesman,  or  purchased  over  the  counter  in  a  busy  chain  store, 
it  must  meet  the  test  which  has  always  been  that  blind-made  prod¬ 
ucts  must  be  superior  to  other  products  if  we  are  to  meet  competition. 


MAKE  YOUR  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 
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*  BLIND  PERSONS  WORK  TO  AID  VICTORY  DRIVE 

ELAINE  FOGG 

There’s  a  place  for  every  man  and  woman  in  today’s  wartime 
activities  .  .  .  With  this  conviction  in  mind,  approximately  60  blind 
and  near-blind  Honolulu  residents  have  put  aside  whatever  sense  of 
handicap  they  might  have  had  and  taken  jobs  directly  or  indirectly 
to  push  the  victory  campaign. 

Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.  employs  five  of  these  in  its  labeling  de¬ 
partment.  D.  K.  Wood,  department  superintendent,  spoke  in  high 
praise  of  their  work,  stating  that  they  are  fast,  willing  and  efficient 
workers.  Even  when  cases  of  pineapple  are  being  pushed  through 
the  plant  at  the  rate  of  1,800  per  hour,  he  said,  the  blind  workers 
aren’t  found  lagging. 

These  men  are  classed  by  the  company  as  regular  employes. 
They  receive  the  normal  rate  of  pay  and  work  a  basic  40-hour  week, 
with  a  privilege  of  working  as  many  as  60  hours  during  peak  periods 
if  they  wish. 

Manufacture  Brooms 

Since  the  war,  with  its  resultant  shipping  delays  and  restrictions, 
the  territorial  broom  factory  has  taken  on  a  new  significance  and 
the  responsibility  of  supplying  the  community  with  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  number  of  brooms. 

Twelve  blind  and  near-blind  men  are  now  employed  at  the  fac¬ 
tory.  They  turn  out  16  to  17  dozen  brooms  per  day,  going  through 
the  various  processes  almost  entirely  by  hand.  Mop  heads  are 
also  turned  out  by  the  plant  and  are  made  by  Kapena  Kahaleiwa,  who 
is  totally  blind. 

This  factory  pays  for  itself,  according  to  R.  M.  Oshima,  man¬ 
ager,  and  at  the  rate  of  pay  to  the  workers  has  gone  up  generally 
during  the  past  year.  The  men  received  a  $25  bonus  last  Christmas 
and  a  $50  bonus  in  June. 

Manuel  Ferreira,  medically  blind,  admitted  that  he  “feels  much 
better”  since  he  started  working  at  a  local  bakery  a  short  time  ago — 
his  first  job  since  his  sight  failed  him.  Besides,  he  has  five  sons-in- 
law,  one  badly  wounded,  fighting  in  the  war.  “I  feel  that  I’m  help¬ 
ing  them  a  little  now  by  doing  this  job,”  he  said. 

Operate  Stores 

Twelve  vending  stands  on  Oahu,  located  at  large  centers  where 
war  workers  and  government  employes  are  working,  are  operated 

*  Courtesy  of  The  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 
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by  blind  persons.  One  of  the  best  known  of  these  vendors  is  Simon 
Haili,  proprietor  of  the  post  office  stand. 

Simon  has  held  forth  at  his  popular  corner  since  1938.  Since 
he  has  no  family  for  which  to  provide,  most  of  his  earnings  go  into 
War  Bonds.  To  date,  he  has  acquired  seven  $1,000,  10  $50  and 
seven  $25  bonds,  he  said. 

Unlike  Simon,  Harry  Kim  at  the  vending  stand  in  the  Judiciary 
building  is  a  family  man  with  seven  children.  Some  years  ago  he 
made  a  trip  to  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  learned  handicraft  and  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  practical  work  for  the  blind.  However,  he  said,  he 
likes  operating  his  stand  better.  In  the  evenings  and  on  Sundays  he 
tunes  pianos. 

Paul  Yamada  has  been  totally  blind  since  his  birth — but  that 
won’t  prevent  his  entering  the  University  of  Hawaii  as  a  freshman 
next  month. 

The  young  man  plans  to  study  for  the  ministry  and  will  take  his 
notes  and  study  in  braille.  Later  he  plans  to  continue  his  studies 
on  the  Mainland.  During  the  summer  he  has  made  camouflage  nets 
for  the  helmets  of  soldiers  fighting  in  the  jungles  on  distant  fronts. 
It  was  volunteer  work  for  the  OCD. 

Censors  Letters 

A  young  mother  who  can’t  go  out  to  work  does  her  part  in  the 
war  drive  by  censoring  braille  letters  which  pass  through  the  de¬ 
partment  of  censorship  at  the  local  postoffice.  She,  also,  is  a  volunteer. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  examples,  the  ranks  of  the  blind  and 
near-blind  boast  three  yard  men,  two  masseurs,  one  plantation  worker, 
two  additional  bakery  workers,  two  garage  men,  one  lad  who  makes 
curios  from  cocoanut  shells,  one  lauhala  worker,  one  rigger  at  the 
Pearl  Harbor  Navy  yard,  four  janitors  at  various  Army  posts,  one 
worker  at  a  bottling  factory,  one  insurance  salesman  and  one  library 
aide. 

These  “handicapped”  persons  (ranging  in  ages  from  17  to  65) 
are  helped  and  encouraged  to  find  employment  by  the  division  of  sight 
conservation  and  work  with  the  blind,  department  of  public  welfare. 

Mrs.  Grace  C.  Hamman  is  division  director.  Mrs.  Martha  Omer 
handles  the  social  work  involved,  while  Mrs.  Beatrice  Luke  is  in 
charge  of  rehabilitation  and  placement.  The  policy  of  the  division, 
Mrs.  Hamman  explained,  is  to  “help  the  blind  help  themselves.” 
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Organized  in  1935,  the  division  is  operated  by  money  appropriated 
from  the  territorial  general  fund.  Mrs.  Hamman  gave  the  Honolulu 
Lions  club  credit  for  taking  the  initial  financial  responsibility  for 
every  vending  stand  now  operating.  This  club  built  the  stands  and 
paid  for  the  original  stock,  she  said. 

Sight  conservation  is  a  large  part  of  the  division’s  program.  It 
was  explained  that  the  difference  between  total  blindness  and  medi¬ 
cal  blindness  is  that  a  person  afflicted  by  the  former  can  see  noth¬ 
ing  at  all,  whereas  a  medically  blind  person  is  one  who  cannot  see 
his  fingers  farther  than  three  feet  from  his  eyes.  Sight  conservation 
cases  are  those  which  have  not  developed  to  the  stage  of  medical 
blindness  but  possess  far  less  than  normal  eye-sight. 

Staffs  similar  to  the  Honolulu  office,  located  in  the  Library  of 
Hawaii  basement,  operate  on  the  outlying  islands. 

- o - 

TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

J.  B.  MOHLER,  Executive  Director 
Venango  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

Probably  one  of  the  most  promising  outgrowths  of  the  present 
emergency  is  the  increased  emphasis  being  placed  upon  vocational 
training.  Thousands  of  men  and  women  are  doing  work  which  is 
entirely  different  from  anything  they  have  ever  done  in  their  lives. 
This  has  necessitated  training  either  on  the  job  or  in  special  classes 
where  they  learned  the  particular  operation  which  they  were  to 
perform.  The  local  school  systems  have  cooperated  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  setting  up  such  classes  for  specialized  training,  streamlining 
them  so  that  the  necessary  training  could  be  given  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

If  this  is  necessary  for  sighted  workers,  how  much  more  so  is  it 
necessary  for  blind  workers  who  have  so  many  more  adaptations 
and  adjustments  to  make  when  attempting  a  new  type  of  work  in 
new  surroundings.  Where  the  visually  handicapped  person  has  had 
advance  training  the  new  operation  presents  less  of  a  problem,  and 
he  is  free  to  overcome  the  other  obstacles  which  confront  him. 

The  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  realizing  the  importance  of  special  training  for  prospective 
blind  defense  workers,  opened  about  six  weeks  ago  a  training  class 
which  is  being  conducted  at  the  Morse  Vocational  School  in  Pitts- 
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burgh.  This  class  was  made  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Board  of  Education  who  undertook  this  project  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Eight  blind  people 
are  now  learning  to  operate  drill  presses,  lathes,  tapping  machines, 
and  to  do  small  assembly  work.  Mr.  John  P.  McGettigan,  the  place¬ 
ment  agent,  has  contacted  several  employers,  and  various  operations 
have  been  transferred  to  the  school  for  the  development  of  special 
technique.  By  bringing  the  operation  to  these  people  in  ideal  sur¬ 
roundings  and  with  the  help  of  a  competent  instructor,  they  can  de¬ 
velop  a  certain  degree  of  dexterity  before  they  are  placed  in  their 
actual  job  in  industry. 

t 

The  psychological  effect  of  such  training  is  tremendous  for  it 
gives  the  sightless  worker  additional  confidence  in  his  ability  to  handle 
his  new  job.  It  also  helps  to  diminish  that  skepticism  and  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  prospective  employer  of  handicapped  people. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  project  will  lead  to  other  types  of  special¬ 
ized  training  both  in  Pittsburgh  and  elsewhere  in  the  State,  leading  to 
the  eventual  employment  of  every  employable  blind  person  in  the 
State. 


PERSONALS 

Miss  Audrey  Campbell,  Executive  Director  and  Medical  Social 
Eye  Worker,  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Branch  of  the  Association,  an¬ 
nounces  her  resignation,  to  take  effect  December  1.  Miss  Campbell 
leaves  this  field  to  become  Assistant  Director  of  Army  Hospital  Serv¬ 
ices  for  the  American  Red  Cross.  Her  position  which  she  has  dir¬ 
ected  with  conspicuous  success  during  the  eight  years  of  her  in¬ 
cumbency  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  fill.  She  will  bring  to  her  new 
work  marked  ability  and  a  patriotism  becoming  the  importance  of 
this  assignment.  Her  many  friends  and  co-workers  in  the  Association 
regret  her  leaving  and  wish  for  her  every  possible  success  and 
gratification  in  her  new  calling. 

Miss  Campbell's  successor  had  not  been  appointed  at  the  time 
the  SEER  went  to  press.  Meanwhile,  she  states  that  the  two-depart¬ 
ment  plan  in  the  Wilkes-Barre  Branch  is  going  forward  with  the 
closest  of  cooperation  between  the  Department  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  to  be  directed  by  Miss  Campbell’s  successor,  and  the 
Department  for  the  Blind  which  will  continue  to  be  managed  by 
J.  Kenneth  Kerr,  Director. 
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SELECTION  TECHNIQUES  IN  PLACEMENT  WORK 

A  very  excellent  paper  was  presented  at  the  Columbus  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  on  “Selection  Techniques  for  the  Industrial 
Placement  of  the  Blind”,  by  Mary  K.  Bauman  who  is  in  charge  of  all 
the  testing  at  the  Trainee  Acceptance  Center,  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Philadelphia. 

So  few  of  my  colleagues  in  our  work  have  access  to  the  “Pro¬ 
ceedings”  that  I  feel  it  would  be  worth  while  for  us  to  have  this 
valuable  contribution  in  our  own  good  organ  THE  SEER,  which  is 
a  ready  reference  at  all  times.  Mrs.  Bauman’s  paper  follows. 

A.  G.  COWGILL,  Principal 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

“It  is  the  function  of  the  Trainee  Acceptance  Center  to  examine 
and  counsel  persons  interested  in  war  production  training  courses 
in  the  Philadelphia  area,  or,  if  the  person  seems  not  acceptable 
for  such  vocational  training,  to  give  him  whatever  guidance  pos¬ 
sible  to  enable  him  to  participate  more  fully  in  the  war  effort. 
Among  the  clients  of  the  center  were  a  number  of  blind  persons,  in 
whose  testing  and  counseling  the  staff  felt  particularly  handicapped, 
not  only  by  meagre  personal  contact  with  the  blind,  but  also  by  the 
small  amount  of  information  available  on  their  vocational  placement. 
A  very  strong  need  was  felt  for  a  testing  program  by  which  the 
ability  of  the  blind  person  to  adjust  in  an  industrial  situation  com¬ 
peting  with  sighted  workers  could  be  estimated  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy.  It  was  recognized  that  a  number  of  factors  enter  into 
this  adjustment,  and  that  not  all  of  these  factors  are  open  to  test¬ 
ing.  The  techniques  about  to  be  described  concentrate  on  motor 
skills,  with  an  estimate  of  general  mental  ability  and  a  measure  of 
mechanical  aptitude.  Our  first  problem  was  to  compare  the  blind  with 
the  sighted  on  a  number  of  tests,  to  ascertain  where  the  blind  could 
be  expected  to  compete  favorably. 

Eighty-six  persons  were  studied,  either  totally  blind,  or  having- 
only  light  perception.  The  first  group  was  made  up  of  students  in 
the  Overbrook  School,  forty  in  number,  from  fourteen  to  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  with  an  average  age  of  17.2  years.  Of  this  number, 
20  were  girls,  20  boys.  Thirty  blind  applicants  at  the  Center,  rang¬ 
ing  in  age  from  22  to  62  years,  the  average  age  being  49.4  years, 
made  up  the  second  group.  Of  these  24  were  men,  6  women.  A  final 
group  of  16  blind  persons  who  have  been  employed  in  industry,  com- 
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peting  with  sighted  workers,  for  periods  varying  from  2  months 
to  several  years,  was  also  tested.  These  persons  ranged  in  age  from 
19  to  32  years  with  the  average  age  at  27  years.  Thirteen  were  men, 
3  were  women.  Most  of  these  persons  are  able  to  do  a  number  of  jobs 
within  their  department,  such  work  as:  assembly  work;  use  of 
riveting  machines ;  presses ;  lathes ;  inspection  work ;  sorting  and  test¬ 
ing;  making  paper  boxes;  and  packing. 

The  tests  used  were: 

1.  An  adaptation  of  the  first  part  of  the  Minnesota  Rate  of 
Manipulation  test,  in  which  the  blocks  are  moved  about  the  board, 
following  a  simple  pattern.  This  will  be  referred  to  as  Displacing. 

2.  The  second  part  of  the  Minnesota  Rate  of  Manipulation  test, 
given  as  it  is  customarily  to  sighted  persons,  and  which  will  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  Turning. 

3.  The  Pennsylvania  Bi-manual  Worksample,  which  consists  of 
the  assembly  and  disassembly  of  nuts  and  bolts,  and  their  placement  in 
rows  of  holes. 

4.  The  O’Connor  Finger  Dexterity  Test,  with  the  change  that 
the  blind  person  was  permitted  to  use  the  less  dominant  hand  to 
locate  the  hole  to  be  filled. 

5.  A  test  involving  the  transfer  of  6  different  kinds  and  sizes 
of  nuts  and  bolts  from  one  upright  to  another  with  the  help  of  tools. 
This  will  be  referred  to  as  Toolsample.  This  test  is  not  so  much 
a  test  of  motor  skill,  as  a  test  of  mechanical  ability  and  is  more 
complex  and  less  repetitive  than  the  other  tests  mentioned.  Far 
more  than  the  others,  this  test  requires  the  solution  of  a  problem, 
insight,  and  planfulness,  as  well  as  motor  skill. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  March  issue.) 
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This  issue  of  the  SEER  is 
dedicated  to  Maurice  I.  Tynan, 
to  whom  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  entrusted  the  import¬ 
ant  task  of  building  a  vocational 
rehabilitation  service  for  the 
newly  blinded  veterans  of  the 
present  world  war.  See  page  4. 
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MAURICE  I.  TYNAN 

JOSEPH  F.  CLUNK 

Chief  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Rehabilitation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Maurice  I.  Tynan,  who  last  spring  was  requested  by  the  U.  S. 
Veterans  Administration  to  organize  that  agency’s  program  for  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  blind  veterans  of  the  present  war,  has 
been  identified  with  work  for  the  blind  for  over  25  years. 

During  his  early  childhood  he  lived  in  New  Hampshire.  Al¬ 
though  born  with  seriously  defective  sight,  he  received  all  of  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools.  It  was  his  parents’  belief  that  he 
should  be  treated  exactly  like  his  brother  and  sisters  and  that  no  ex¬ 
ceptions  were  to  be  made  for  him  unless  absolutely  necessary.  They 
encouraged  him  to  play  games  with  other  children  and  to  take  part  in 
all  childhood  activities.  Thus  he  learned  to  ice-skate,  swim,  paddle  a 
canoe  and  ride  a  bicycle  at  a  very  early  age.  He  persevered  in  these 
activities  regardless  of  accidents  caused  by  his  limited  sight  and  to 
this  day  carries  several  scars.  He  was  required  to  help  with  the 
household  chores  and  was  punished  with  the  same  thoroughness  as 
the  other  children  when,  as  he  says,  “I  had  it  coming.” 

It  was  possible  for  him  to  attend  public  school  because  of  the  aid 
given  him  by  his  devoted  mother  who,  as  long  as  her  health  permitted, 
read  all  of  his  lessons  to  him.  When  he  first  entered  school,  he  did 
not  make  very  good  progress  because  his  teachers  did  not  realize  the 
seriousness  of  his  difficulty. 

Later,  when  he  entered  the  Francis  School  at  Watertown,  the 
principal,  Miss  Mannie  B.  Patton,  immediately  became  interested  and 
insisted  that  his  teachers  give  him  all  possible  assistance  by  selection 
of  a  properly  placed  desk  and  other  special  privileges  that  were  neces¬ 
sary.  Mr.  Tynan  has  always  been  deeply  grateful  to  Miss  Patton  for 
her  great  understanding  and  interest,  for  it  was  a  deciding  factor  at 
this  crucial  period  of  his  life.  His  father,  who  lost  both  his  parents  at 
a  very  early  age,  had  little  formal  education.  He  was,  however,  a 
great  reader,  especially  of  the  classics,  and  spent  much  time  reading 
aloud  to  Maurice.  Of  his  father,  Mr.  Tynan  says  that,  although  he 
had  the  advantage  of  comparatively  little  schooling,  he  was  one  of 
the  best  read  and  informed  men  he  has  known. 

In  his  early  boyhood  Maurice  moved  with  his  family  to  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts  where  he  continued  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  until  graduation  from  grammar  school.  At  this  time  his 
mother  was  unable  to  read  his  lessons  due  to  temporary  ill  health  and 
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it  was,  therefore,  decided  that  he  should  enter  Perkins  Institution 
where  he  completed  his  high  school  education. 

During  the  summer  and  other  vacation  periods  while  attending 
Perkins,  he  became  interested  in  the  candy  and  ice  cream  business 
and  also,  for  a  short  time,  worked  in  an  uncle’s  drug  store.  This  he 
soon  discovered  was  not  practical  and  returned  to  the  former  business 
which  at  one  time  he  managed  for  an  extended  period  while  the  friend 
who  owned  it  was  away. 

Following  his  graduation  from  Perkins  in  1914,  Mr.  Tynan  pre¬ 
pared  to  teach  and  during  this  time  became  interested  in  work  for 
the  adult  blind  in  which  he  was  tutored  by  that  beloved  and  admired 
worker,  Miss  Florence  W.  Birchard.  After  long  and  devoted  service 
to  the  blind,  Miss  Birchard  retired  the  first  of  this  year.  Mr.  Tynan 
feels  that  he  owes  much  to  her  guidance  during  the  early  years  of  his 
work  for  the  blind  and  for  her  continued  friendship  and  encour¬ 
agement. 

In  1916  Mr.  Tynan  accepted  an  appointment  as  teacher  and  super¬ 
visor  of  boys  at  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  where  he  remained 
for  three  years.  During  summer  vacations  he  continued  to  work  with 
Miss  Birchard  doing  employment  work,  and  one  summer  substituted 
for  her  at  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind  while  she  was 
on  leave  of  absence.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  late  Charles  B.  Hayes  who  was  Director  of  the  Commission. 

Upon  returning  to  Massachusetts  in  1919,  following  his  third  year 
at  the  Maryland  School,  he  was  asked  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Toronto,  Canada  as  afterr-care 
worker.  At  that  time  this  was  a  new  organization  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  late  Charles  W.  Holmes.  Mr.  Tynan  organized  the  sales¬ 
room  department  and  had  charge  of  disposing  of  the  products  of  the 
Toronto  shops  to  large  consumers  and  also  handled  special  assign¬ 
ments  of  a  business  nature. 

When  the  Superintendent  of  the  Ontario  Division  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  resigned  in  March  1920,  Mr.  Tynan 
was  asked  to  accept  that  position.  This  made  him  responsible  for  all 
the  Institute  activities  in  that  province  including  all  social  service 
and  home  teaching  as  well  as  management  of  three  workshops.  At 
that  time  one  of  these  shops,  the  Toronto  broom  shop,  was  in  danger 
of  being  closed  due  to  excessive  deficits.  Mr.  Tynan  was,  to  a  large 
extent,  responsible  for  the  reorganization  of  this  shop.  It  was  upon 
his  recommendation  that  the  Institute  adopted  the  policy  of  using 
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sighted  employees  on  operations  where  it  was  impossible  for  blind 
workers  to  be  efficient.  This  policy  has  continued  in  effect  at  the 
Institute  and  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  success  of  these 
shops. 

When  the  Ontario  Division  was  absorbed  by  the  Central  Office  of  the 
Institute,  Mr.  Tynan  acted  as  Assistant  to  the  Director  handling  spec¬ 
ial  assignments  including  the  organization  of  a  workshop  to  absorb  a 
certain  group  of  men  who  were  considered' unsuited  for  employment 
in  the  regular  shop. 

In  1921  Mr.  Tynan  was  appointed  Vocational  Agent  for  the  Blind 
in  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Veterans  Bureau 
and  was  responsible  for  the  advisement  and  training  of  blind  veterans 
of  World  War  I  in  three  of  the  Bureau’s  districts  comprising  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  In  this  capa¬ 
city  he  travelled  extensively,  giving  vocational  advisement  to  blind 
veterans  and  supervising  the  vocational  training  of  veterans  who  were 
receiving  training  in  that  territory. 

During  this  period  the  officials  of  the  Veterans  Bureau  recognized 
Mr.  Tynan’s  ability,  and  when,  in  the  early  part  of  1924,  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Evergreen  School  for  the  Blind  resigned,  they  insisted 
that  Mr  Tynan  assume  the  position  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
comparatively  young  man.  Although,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Tynan’s 
appointment,  it  was  understood  that  the  School  would  be  closed  within 
a  few  months,  he  immediately  began  to  reorganize  certain  phases  of 
the  School’s  activities.  In  addition  to  handling  all  the  administrative 
details  of  the  institution,  he  personally  reviewed  the  training  pro¬ 
grams  of  all  trainees  and  organized  the  vocational  training  into  defi¬ 
nite  prescribed  courses.  His  personal  knowledge  of  each  case  enabled 
him  to  plan  for  the  completion  of  the  rehabilitation  training  of  each 
trainee  either  before  the  school  closed  or  later  in  the  veteran’s  home 
district.  Thus,  in  the  spring  of  1925,  when  it  was  definitely  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  school  should  close  not  later  than  June  30,  the  plans 
were  so  well  arranged  that  the  institution’s  rehabilitation  activities 
were  concluded  without  any  confusion. 

Following  completion  of  his  work  with  the  Evergreen  School, 
Mr.  Tynan  was  appointed  to  direct  the  Division  for  the  Blind  under 
the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Control  at  St.  Paul,  which  position  he 
held  for  over  twelve  years.  Mr.  Tynan  was  determined  that  the 
Division  for  the  Blind  be  a  thorough  case  work  agency  and  that  it  be 
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recognized  as  such  by  the  other  social  agencies  of  the  State.  This 
recognition  was  achieved  and  obtained  during  his  entire  administra¬ 
tion.  He  also  recognized  the  fact  that  if  the  Division  was  to  receive 
the  necessary  funds  to  carry  out  the  program,  it,  and  more  particular¬ 
ly  its  director,  must  have  the  confidence  of  the  legislature.  His  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  was  best  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  although  there 
was  scarcely  a  session  when  controversial  legislation  did  not  militate 
against  securing  necessary  appropriations,  yet  there  was  only  one 
session  when  he  was  unable  to  secure  an  increase  in  the  Division 
budget. 

Mr.  Tynan  drafted  the  present  “Aid  to  the  Blind”  law  which  has 
had  a  very  small  number  of  minor  amendments  since  its  passage.  He 
directed  the  drafting  of  the  State’s  plan  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  under 
the  Social  Security  Act,  as  well  as  preparing  the  manual  for  carrying 
out  the  plan  in  the  State. 

During  his  entire  administration  Mr.  Tynan’s  principal  interest  was 
in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  phase  of  the  program.  He  gave  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  to  the  vocational  advisement  of  blind  persons, 
and  as  a  result  of  his  great  interest,  Minnesota  was  one  of  the  first 
States  to  have  a  definite  agreement  with  the  State  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Service,  and  thus  many  more  blind  persons  in  Minnesota 
received  the  benefits  of  vocational  rehabilitation  than  in  most  States. 

There  was  a  complete  change  of  administration  in  Minnesota  in 
1930  and  virtually  all  the  State  administrative  officers  were  replaced. 
Mr.  Tynan  was  one  of  the  few  to  remain,  although  he  consistently  re¬ 
fused  to  take  any  part  in  politics,  insisting  that  politics  had  no  place 
in  work  for  the  blind.  When  he  resigned  in  the  early  part  of  1938  to 
join  the  staff  of  the  Services  for  the  Blind  in  the  Office  of  Education, 
many  of  the  leading  State  officials,  including  the  Governor,  expressed 
regret  that  he  was  leaving  the  Division  and  the  State. 

While  with  the  Office  of  Education,  Mr.  Tynan’s  chief  responsi¬ 
bility  was  in  connection  with  vending  stands  operated  by  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  Federal  buildings.  In  this  position  he  travelled  extensively 
throughout  the  country  in  connection  with  the  development  of  stand 
programs  and  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  so-called  “Agency  man¬ 
agement  system.”  He  devoted  a  large  share  of  his  time  to  the  de¬ 
signing  and  planning  of  stand  installations  which  he  believed  should 
be  just  as  good  quality  and  as  attractive  in  design  as  any  similar 
business  in  the  community. 

(Continued  on  page  27) 
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THE  SEER  SEES 

The  SEER  Sees  great  promise  in  Pennsylvania’s  pending  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Federal  program  in  the  physical  and  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  of  all  categories  of  handicapped  citizens.  This  became 
tangible  when  the  Barden-La  Follette  legislation  was  enacted  into 
law  by  Congress.  - o - 

The  Association  extends  hearty  congratulations  to  Mr.  Walter  G. 
Holmes,  Manager  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  dedicated  services  to  this  Braille  monthly  and  its  blind  readers  as 
epitomized  in  its  March,  1944  thirty-seventh  anniversary.  This  event, 
and  its  sponsor,  will  be  signalized  in  the  dedication  pages  of  the  June 
issue  of  the  SEER. 

- o - 

At  long  last  the  subject  of  home  instruction  for  blind  people  in 
Pennsylvania,  by  blind  and  partially  blind  instructors,  is  to  receive 
the  attention  which  it  deserves.  A  new  interest  in  Association 
Branches  is  evident,  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  under  the  intrepid 
leadership  of  Gayle  Burlingame  has  recently  inaugurated  new  serv¬ 
ices  in  several  Pennsylvania  communities  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Cowgill,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
has  enlarged  that  Institution’s  courses  in  home  instructor  training 
(see  page  13  of  this  issue).  Obviously  this  long  neglected  subject  is 
destined  to  enjoy  marked  development  in  the  Keystone  State. 

- o - 

Again  professional  workers  with  the  blind  are  to  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  learn  more  about  the  requirements  of  the  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged  at  the  1944  summer  courses  of  instruction 
to  be  offered  at  Western  Reserve  University,  under  the  direction  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  Foundation  is  to  be 
complimented  upon  this  forward  looking  service.  It  is  hoped  that  our 
profession  will  show  due  appreciation  by  sending  a  large  registration 
to  Cleveland  this  summer.  See  preliminary  announcement  of  this 
summer  session  on  page  28. 
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In  the  preparation  of  this  unpretentious  sketch,  I  am  deeply  in¬ 
debted  to  that  gracious  and  able  ophthalmologist,  Dr.  Harry  Frieden- 
waid.  His  own  bit  of  superb  research  covering  this  same  period, 
entitled,  “Early  History  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology  in  Maryland,” 
published  in  the  Hopkins  Medical  Bulletin,  August  and  September, 
1897,  is  the  source  from  which  I  have  taken  much  of  my  information ; 
but  the  Doctor  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  my  interpretations  and 
deductions. 

The  term  ophthalmology  originally  meant  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  especially  of  the  eyelids;  hence  an  ophthalmologist  has  come  to 
signify  one  who  is  versed  or  skilled  in  treating  diseases  of  the  eye, 
and  who,  in  normally  civilized  communities,  has  been  educated  and 
licensed  to  practice  this  art  of  medicine.  In  the  earlier  days  of  which 
we  write,  the  term  oculist  was  more  frequently  used  than  ophthalmo¬ 
logist;  but  after  the  invention  and  naming,  in  1851,  by  Helmholtz,  of 
the  ophthalmoscope,  an  instrument  for  examining  deep-seated  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  eye  and  detecting  diseases,  the  latter  term  gradually  took 
precedence  over  the  former. 

The  cultural  and  economic  education  of  blind  people,  crude  and 
inadequate  as  it  was,  emerged  almost  imperceptibly,  during  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  from  an  abysmal  miasma  of  ignor¬ 
ance  and  prejudice  into  a  more  wholesome  atmosphere  of  human  right 
and  justice.  No  one  factor,  perhaps,  did  more  to  accelerate  this 
change  than  did  the  gradual  assumption,  by  experienced  physicians 
and  opticians,  of  the  treatment  of  eye  diseases,  which  had  been  prev¬ 
iously  left  to  ill-informed  or  unscrupulous  quacks. 

With  the  opening  in  1765  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  under  Dr.  William  Shippen,  who  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  treatment  of  eye  diseases,  attention  was  first  focused 
in  America  upon  this  phase  of  medicine.  With  the  assumption,  in 
1805,  of  the  chair  of  surgery  by  one  of  Dr.  Shippen’s  pupils,  Dr.  Philip 
Syng  Physick,  sometimes  called  “The  Father  of  Ophthalmology  in 
America,”  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  ophthalmology  was  well  on 
its  road  toward  recognition  as  a  specialized  medical  profession.  So 
interesting  did  Dr.  Physick  make  his  courses  on  this  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  that  promising  young  men  foregathered  from  all  parts  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Europe  to  attend  his  lectures  and  seek  his  counsel. 
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Outstanding  among  these  young  students  fired  by  Dr.  Physick’s 
missionary  enthusiasm  for  the  future  of  ophthalmology,  was  William 
Gibson,  of  Baltimore,  a  graduate  of  historic  old  St.  John’s  College, 
Annapolis.  After  a  year  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1806-07, 
doubtless  upon  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Physick,  Gibson  attended  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  taking  his  M.  D.  in  1809.  His  studies  and 
contacts  here  greatly  increased  his  enthusiasm  for  ophthalmology; 
and,  returning  to  his  native  city,  he  entered  immediately  upon  his 
chosen  calling,  with  more  than  the  usual  zest  and  initiative.  Within 
a  year  he  devised  and  announced  to  the  profession,  1811,  an  improved 
method  of  operation  known  as  “Linear  Extraction  of  Cataract;” 
which,  in  cases  where  the  opaque  contents  of  the  crystalline  lens  is 
soft,  still  continues  in  general  use. 

Though  the  exact  dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  1784-1858,  are 
both  shrouded  in  doubt,  it  is  certain  that  William  Gibson  was  born  in 
Baltimore  and  died  in  Philadelphia.  During  the  Second  War  with 
England,  1812-14,  he  was  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army;  and 
from  1812  to  1819  he  was  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  called  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  to  succeed  his  old  teacher,  Philip  Syng 
Physick,  in  the  Chair  of  Surgery,  in  which  capacity  he  did  distin¬ 
guished  service  for  thirty-five  years  until  his  retirement  in  1854. 

So  acceptable  was  Dr.  Gibson  to  his  professional  associates  and 
students  that  both  his  departure  from  the  University  of  Maryland 
and  his  retirement  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  years  later, 
were  occasions  of  unusual  regret.  Dr.  Gross  said  of  him,  “Dr.  William 
Gibson  was  an  accomplished  lecturer,  a  lucid  writer,  and  an  able 
surgeon.”  That  this  estimate  of  him  has  stood  the  acid  test  of  time  is 
borne  out  as  late  as  1931  by  Dr.  John  C.  A.  Gerster  in  “Surgery, 
Gynecology,  and  Obstetrics,”  as  follows:  “William  Gibson  was  one  of 
the  great  figures  of  his  time — a  talented,  energetic  surgeon  of  great 
capacity,  sound  judgment,  and  clear  vision.  His  literary  ability  was 
considerable.” 

As  is  often  the  case  with  men  of  marked  ability  or  genius,  their 
most  outstanding  accomplishments  are  initiated  in  early  life.  Thus 
it  was  that,  in  1818,  before  Dr.  Gibson  left  the  Maryland  University 
and  while  he  was  yet  physician  to  the  Baltimore  General  Dispensary, 
he  performed  two  original  operations — one  for  strabismus  and  the 
other  for  cataract,  which  established  his  reputation  and  doubtless 
influenced  his  call  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Although  the 
first  of  these  operations  was  only  partially  successful  and  took  place 
more  than  twenty  years  earlier  than  a  similar  and  more  successful 
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one  by  Dr.  Diffenbach,  we  are,  thanks  to  Dr.  Friedenwald’s  careful 
research,  able  to  quote  Dr.  Gibson’s  own  lucid  account,  which  is  simple 
enough  to  interest  the  average  layman.  Dr.  Gibson  writes: 

“In  the  year  1818  while  practicing  my  profession  in  Baltimore, 
the  late  Mr.  B.  J.  consulted  me  about  his  daughter,  a  child  of  eleven 
or  twelve  years  of  age,  both  of  whose  eyes  were  directed  very  much 
inwards,  and  were  thereby  greatly  deformed  by  a  squint.  I  advised  a 
pair  of  goggles  so  contrived,  by  having  a  small  hole  in  the  center 
of  each,  as  to  oblige  the  child  to  direct  the  cornea  to  these  openings, 
and  by  perseverance  for  several  weeks  succeeded  in  diminishing  de¬ 
formity  but  not  effect  a  cure.  In  the  course  of  my  visits  the  child 
remarked  at  several  times  that  her  eyes  felt  as  if  tied  by  a  string. 
Struck  with  this  observation  and  conceiving  the  disease  might  depend 
upon  the  shortening  of  the  internal  rectus  muscle,  I  determined  the 
first  opportunity  to  try  the  result  of  the  division  of  that  muscle ;  and 
as  the  friends  of  my  young  patient  were  unwilling  the  experiment 
should  be  first  tried  upon  her,  I  selected  a  hospital  patient,  and  after 
some  difficulty  in  fixing  the  eyeball  and  in  cutting  the  muscle  across, 
succeeded  in  restoring  the  eye  partially  to  its  natural  situation.  Upon 
two  other  patients  I  repeated  the  experiment  without  much  better 
success;  but  on  dividing  a  muscle  in  a  fourth  patient,  after  my  re¬ 
moval  to  Philadelphia,  the  eye  was  so  completely  turned  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction  as  to  bury  the  cornea  beneath  the  lids  and  create  a  much 
greater  deformity  than  had  previously  existed.  Upon  showing  the 
patient  to  Dr.  Physick,  he  advised  the  experiments  to  be  abandoned, 
as  likely  to  be  followed  by  very  unfavorable  results.  I  mention  these 
circumstances  .  .  .  merely  as  a  curious  fact  calculated  to  show  the  im¬ 
portance  of  not  laying  aside  processes  apparently  founded  upon  cor¬ 
rect  principles,  simply  because  we  are  at  first  foiled  in  our  attempt 
to  execute  them.” 

In  the  same  year,  however,  Dr.  Gibson  was  happier  in  another 
original  operation,  this  time  for  cataract.  For  the  account  of  this, 
we  are  again  indebted  to  the  thoughtful  research  of  Dr.  Harry 
Friedenwald,  as  follows:  “In  Hirsch’s  History  of  Ophthalmology  we 
find  the  statement  that  Professor  Gibson,  of  Baltimore,  had  made  the 
experiment  of  introducing  a  seton  through  the  cataractus  lens,  with 
the  view  of  producing  its  absorption,  so  original  an  experiment  that 
Hirsch  cites  the  description  given  by  Dr.  John  Revere,  in  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine,  Volume  VIII.,  page  119,  1819,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  ‘I  am  desirous  of  communicating  through  the  medium  of  the 
New  England  Journal,  a  new  mode  of  operating  for  cataract,  which 
has  been  projected  and  practiced  recently,  in  two  cases,  with  the  most 
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satisfactory  success,  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Gibson,  Professor  of  Surgery 
at  the  University  of  Maryland.  The  operation  was  performed  in  the 
following  manner:  The  iris  was,  in  the  first  place,  dilated  by  the 
application  of  atropa  belladona.  A  common  sewing  needle,  slightly 
curved  and  armed  with  a  single  thread  of  silk,  was  then  passed 
through  the  tunica  sclerotica,  about  two  lines  from  the  cornea  where 
the  couching  needle  is  usually  inserted,  through  the  opaque  lens  and 
out  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  cornea  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the 
one  at  which  it  was  introduced.  The  silk  being  drawn  through  and 
the  ends  cut  off,  a  single  thread  was  thus  left  passing  through  the 
ball  of  the  eye,  and  acting  on  the  diseased  lens  in  the  manner  of  a 
seton.  It  was  feared  that  serious  inconvenience  might  arise  from  the 
irritation  produced  upon  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  from  the  excessive 
sensibility  of  this  membrane.  Fortunately,  however,  neither  this  nor 
any  other  accident  intervened  and  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  in  both 
cases,  the  diseased  lens  had  disappeared  and  in  its  place  the  silk  was 
distinctly  seen  passing  like  a  bar  across  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The 
silk  was  withdrawn  and  in  a  few  days  the  vision  was  restored/  ” 

Thus  we  see  that  whatever  of  greatness  history  needs  must 
ascribe  to  Dr.  William  Gibson,  he  stands,  in  our  opinion,  among  the 
foremost  of  America’s  pioneers  in  ophthalmology  and  a  worthy  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Dr.  Philip  Syng  Physick. 

H.  R.  L. 
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THE  EDUCATION  AND  PREPARATION  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

•  A.  G.  COWGILL,  Principal 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

Over  twenty  years  ago,  in  1922,  Dr.  Olin  H.  Burritt,  then  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
first  recognized  the  need  for  professional  education  and  adequate 
training  for  those  who  were  to  work  with  the  adult  blind  in  their 
homes.  The  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work  cooperated  actively 
in  the  experiment  of  giving  home  teachers  education  in  a  school  of 
social  work,  and  this  cooperative  relationship  between  the  Overbrook 
School  and  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work  has  continued 
ever  since  1922.  At  the  present  time  the  Overbrook  School  is  also 
cooperating  with  the  School  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  with  Bryn  Mawr  College  in  the  education  of  visually 
handicapped  adults  for  professional  work  either  as  home  teachers  or 
social  workers  with  the  blind. 

A  number  of  States  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
thus  developed  to  have  their  home  teachers  prepared  at  Overbrook 
in  cooperation  with  these  other  institutions.  Louisiana,  Illinois,  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas  are  among 
those  that  have  sent  students,  in  addition  to  Pennsylvania. 

The  requirements  for  the  course  at  Overbrook  are  based  on  the 
requirements  for  certification  recently  set  up  by  the  Board  of  Certi¬ 
fication  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  Junior 
standing  in  an  accredited  college  is  expected  of  all  those  who  wish  to 
qualify  as  Home  Teachers,  Class  I.  For  Home  Teachers,  Class  II, 
graduation  from  college  is  required,  and  one  year  of  graduate  study 
in  an  accredited  school  of  social  work.  The  first  year  at  Overbrook 
is  spent  in  preparing  for  certification  in  crafts  and  other  necessary 
basic  skills.  Certain  required  courses  (for  some  of  which  academic 
credit  is  given)  include  History  and  Philosophy  of  Work  for  the 
Blind,  Writing  and  Reading  Systems  including  Braille,  Moon  Type, 
Pencil  Writing,  Typing  and  the  Manual  Alphabet,  Fundamentals  in 
Psychology  for  Home  Teachers,  The  Structure  and  Diseases  of  the 
Eye.  Emphasis  is  also  placed  upon  practical  skills  such  as  cooking 
and  sewing,  and  knitting  and  basketry  are  required  crafts,  and  two 
more  crafts  are  necessary,  chosen  from  seven  other  possible  fields. 

Students  preparing  themselves  for  home  teaching  do  field  work 
one  day  a  week  either  under  the  supervision  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
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Teaching  Society,  of  the  Wills  Eye  Hospital  or  other  agencies.  The 
two  students  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  who  have  chosen  the  field  of 
social  work,  are  doing  their  field  work  practice  under  the  supervision 
of  Miss  C.  Marion  Kohn  in  the  Philadelphia  Department  of  Public 
Assistance. 

In  addition,  all  students  visit  important  community  agencies  with 
which  they  will  later  come  in  contact.  Speakers  are  brought  in  from 
local  agencies  and  from  nearby  states  and  from  national  agencies  to 
describe  various  types  of  work  for  the  blind,  and  to  present  actual 
case  situations.  Such  visits  and  contacts  include  the  Social  Service 
Exchange,  the  Workingmen’s  Plome,  the  House  of  Detention,  the 
School  for  the  Deaf,  the  Wills  Eye  Hospital,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind.  The  students  have  direct  contact  with 
Dr.  Hayes,  of  Perkins  Institute;  Dr.  Lowenfeld,  Miss  McKay  and 
Dr.  Potts,  of  the  American  Foundation ;  Mr.  Gayle  Burlingame,  of  the 
State  Council  for  the  Blind,  and  other  outstanding  workers  for  the 
blind. 

Throughout  the  course,  emphasis  is  placed  on  helping  the  in¬ 
dividual  student  to  achieve  an  inner  adjustment,  both  to  his  handicap 
and  to  the  profession  for  which  he  is  being  prepared.  Only  those  who 
have  made  such  an  adjustment  are  considered  capable  of  helping 
others  to  find  their  own  way  back  to  normal,  wholesome  living. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  recently  agreed  to 
become  co-sponsor  of  this  course  with  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  Is  it  not  most  encouraging  to  find 
that  this  course  at  Overbrook,  together  with  the  course  given  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  the  summer  months  at  Western 
Reserve  University  in  Cleveland,  makes  it  possible  for  all  visually 
handicapped  students  who  qualify  by  education  and  personality,  to 
become  professionally  prepared  to  serve  the  adult  blind  in  their  homes? 
In  our  state  of  Pennsylvania,  the  new  program  of  home  teaching  re¬ 
cently  inaugurated  by  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  looks  forward 
to  the  time  when  there  shall  be  one  home  teacher  to  every  five  hun¬ 
dred  blind  adults  in  the  state.  The  demand  for  home  teachers  far 
exceeds  the  supply  and  will  increase,  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  else¬ 
where.  The  Overbrook  School  and  the  American  Foundation  are  eager 
to  educate  qualified  personnel  to  meet  this  demand,  and  to  maintain 
high  standards  of  professional  service  to  the  adult  blind  in  their 
homes. 
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Margaret  Titzel  Lenzer 
Lieutenant,  Women’s  Army  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant  Lenzer’s  enlistment  in  April,  1943,  represented 
a  perfect  adaptation  of  professional  talent  to  military  serv¬ 
ice.  This  enlistment  meant  momentary  inconvenience  for 
the  administrative  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  but  brought  superior  qualifications  to  the 
recruiting  service  of  the  W.  A.  C.  The  Army  and  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Lenzer  are  to  be  congratulated  for  this  fine  coalition 
which  was  consummated  in  the  interest  of  patriotism  and 
Victory. 
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Venango  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

In  finding  employment  for  blind  people,  there  are  three  essential 
steps  which  must  be  taken  if  we  are  to  achieve  a  fair  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess. 

We  must  have  a  working  knowledge  of  local  industrial  plants 
and  of  their  methods  of  production.  As  a  practical  illustration  of 
this  theory,  we  at  the  Venango  County  Branch  of  the  Association 
established  contact  with  all  the  companies  in  our  county.  We  made 
it  a  point  to  become  acquainted  with  the  president  of  the  company,  if 
he  were  a  local  man,  and  enlist  his  interest  in  our  project.  Wherever 
possible,  we  had  him  escort  us  through  the  plant  showing  us  in  detail 
the  various  operations.  In  many  cases  he  pointed  out  operations 
which  could  be  adapted  to  blind  people.  Once  the  head  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  sold  on  the  possibilities  of  a  particular  job  for  sightless 
workers,  then  the  rest  of  the  personnel  will  fall  in  line. 

In  making  our  survey,  we  noticed  particularly  each  operation 
which  possibly  could  be  handled  by  a  blind  person  either  with  or 
without  training ;  its  location  to  the  entrance,  in  relation  to  the  wash¬ 
room,  and  whether  in  reaching  it,  he  would  have  to  pass  through  a 
dangerous  section  of  the  building.  In  plants  where  the  operations 
presented  the  best  possibilities,  we  performed  these  operations  our¬ 
selves  in  order  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  them.  The  information 
obtained  in  this  survey  was  carefully  recorded  and  the  operations 
catalogued  as  to  type;  that  is,  repetitive  or  otherwise.  Notations 
were  also  made  regarding  the  type  of  person  most  suited  for  the 
operation.  With  this  information  at  hand,  we  knew  exactly  what 
we  had  to  offer  our  people. 

Our  job  of  finding  employment  for  blind  people  is  made  consider¬ 
ably  easier,  if  there  is  an  organization  for  the  blind  in  the  community 
where  employment  is  being  sought.  It  means  a  great  deal  if  the 
organization  has  good  publicity,  and  its  work  is  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  local  business  men  in  a  way  which  will  convince  them  blind 
people  are  normal  individuals  who  have  a  definite  contribution  to  make 
to  the  industrial  and  social  life  of  the  community. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
blind  people  for  whom  we  wish  to  obtain  employment.  We  must  know 
their  background,  their  personalities,  and  their  capabilities.  We  can 
then  find  the  proper  niche  for  our  employable  blind  people. 
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The  success  which  we  have  had  to  date  with  our  employment  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  Venango  County  Branch  can  be  attributed  to  these  re¬ 
quirements  which  we  have  discussed.  We  knew  our  blind  people,  we 
knew  our  industrial  resources,  and  finally  the  public  knew  the  Ve¬ 
nango  County  Branch  as  a  well  established  and  reputable  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  blind. 
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DELAWARE’S  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BLIND 

F.  J.  CUMMINGS,  Executive  Secretary 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 

The  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind  is  the  sole  agency 
rendering  service  to  blind  people  as  such  in  the  state  of  Delaware. 
It  was  established  by  vote  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1908  and  has 
been  constantly  expanding  its  services  to  the  blind  since  its  inception. 

By  statute  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  supervise  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  blind  youth.  Delaware,  because  of  its  small  number  of  blind — 
381  at  the  present  writing — has  no  school  for  the  blind  of  its  own,  but 
sends  its  blind  children  to  schools  in  neighboring  states,  particularly 
to  the  Overbrook  School  in  Philadelphia.  The  state  of  Delaware  pays 
for  the  tuition  of  these  pupils  in  an  amount  equal  to  that  paid  for' 
similar  services  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  The  director  of  the 
work  for  the  blind  in  Delaware  is  obligated  to  visit  schools  where 
Delaware  pupils  are  enrolled,  check  on  their  progress,  suggest  changes 
in  their  program  and,  if  he  so  decides,  terminate  enrollment  if  progress 
does  not  seem  satisfactory.  Regular  reports  of  the  status  of  these 
pupils  must  be  sent  by  the  director  of  the  work  for  the  blind  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Delaware. 

The  Commission  employs  two  home  teachers,  who,  like  home 
teachers  anywhere,  go  into  the  homes  of  adult  blind  and  help  them 
with  their  adjustment  to  their  new  life.  Various  handicrafts  are 
taught;  braille  is  available  for  those  who  wish  to  learn  it;  talking 
book  machines  are  provided  those  who  prefer  this  type  of  reading. 
Also,  the  home  teachers  do  general  field  work:  take  clients  to  clinics 
and  ophthalmologists’  offices  and  report  to  headquarters  on  diagnosis 
and  prognosis ;  help  clients  in  their  contacts  with  other  agencies  from 
which  they  may  procure  services — Family  Society,  Relief  Unit,  Old 
Age  Welfare  Commission,  etc.  A  yearly  survey  of  the  blind  of  the 
State  is  made  by  the  field  workers  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
director. 
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Delaware  has  no  Blind  Assistance  Law,  and  direct  payments 
must  come  either  from  Relief  or  from  Old  Age  Welfare  Commission. 
The  Commission  for  the  Blind  does  some  direct  relief  work  through 
its  annual  Christmas  fund,  through  supplementing  of  board  of  certain 
workers,  through  direct  aid,  usually  with  private  funds,  to  very  needy 
families.  This  work,  too,  is  supervised  by  the  field  workers. 

A  workshop  and  store  are  maintained  by  the  Commission.  In 
the  store  are  sold  the  products  of  home  industry  already  referred  to, 
and  other  blind-made  products.  The  small  workshop  confines  its 
activities  to  chair  caning  and  rug  weaving.  Blind-made  brooms, 
secured  from  shops  in  sister  states,  are  sold  by  our  clients,  throughout 
the  city.  Several  of  those  who  formerly  worked  in  the  Shop  are  now 
employed  in  private  industry.  The  Commission  has  delivery  service: 
chairs  are  collected  from  and  delivered  to  customers,  as  well  as  from 
and  to  clients  who  wish  to  cane  in  their  homes.  Other  products  for 
sale  are  also  delivered  on  request — baskets,  brooms,  brushes,  rugs, 
belts,  knitted  and  crocheted  goods,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  home  industries  and  the  workshop,  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  an  outside  placement  program,  begun  a  year  ago  with 
the  cooperation  of  services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Education,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  To  date,  private  employment  has  been  found  for  thirty-six 
clients,  almost  ten  per  cent  of  the  blind  population ;  and  another  five 
per  cent,  mostly  partially  seeing  people  working  on  farms,  etc.,  have 
found  employment  without  benefit  of  Commission  service.  Thus  about 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  Delaware  blind  population  is  employed  in  non- 
sheltered-workshop  activities,  a  record  for  other  states  to  shoot  at, 
I  believe.  We  are  small,  of  course,  and  can  therefore  do  the  job 
more  thoroughly  in  a  given  period  of  time. 

In  connection  with  our  placement  program,  we  have  established, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Office,  a  train¬ 
ing  course  in  the  new,  admirably-equipped  Brown  Vocational  School 
in  Wilmington.  Here  blind  men  and  women  are  trained  in  the  use  of 
tools  and  in  machine  operation.  Their  instructor  is  a  machinist, 
sighted  of  course,  who  comes  to  his  teaching  duties  after  his  day’s 
work  as  a  machinist  is  done.  Twenty-five  blind  people  have  taken  the 
course  and  all  but  one,  idle  for  reasons  of  health,  are  employed. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  Talking  Book  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  Commission.  We  also  have  a  small  library  and  subscribe 
to  several  braille  and  moon  magazines  which  we  lend  out  to  clients. 
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Our  library  today  is  far  less  active  than  in-  the  past;  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Library  is  now  the  official  lending  library  for  this 
district,  and  most  clients  naturally  find  it  simpler  to  deal  directly  with 
the  folks  in  Philadelphia.  We  do  have  a  few  books,  though,  mostly 
purchased  in  England,  that  do  not  seem  to  be  available  in  other 
American  libraries.  Clients  are  welcome  at  Commission  headquarters 
to  look  over  the  books  and  periodicals  and,  if  they  desire,  to  enjoy  a 
quiet  reading  period  in  our  comfortable  sitting  room. 

Camp  Landis,  the  Commission’s  summer  guest  house,  has  been  in 
existence  fourteen  years  and  has  been  enjoyed  by  most  of  the  blind 
people  of  the  state.  It  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  twenty-six 
guests  at  a  time.  They  come  for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  being  divided 
into  homogeneous  groups  in  so  far  as  possible — white  women,  white 
men,  colored  women,  colored  men,  youngsters.  There  is  no  cost  to 
the  client  for  this  service.  Food,  shelter,  recreational  guidance  and 
assistance,  entertainment  of  various  kinds  are  all  provided.  Excel¬ 
lent  cooperation  of  clubs  and  individuals  in  and  about  Wilmington 
make  most  of  the  entertainment  possible.  The  Lions  Club  particular¬ 
ly  has  made  Camp  Landis  its  pet.  No  service  of  the  Commission 
seems  to  bring  more  joy  to  the  clients,  particularly  those  advanced 
in  age,  than  does  Camp  Landis. 

Other  recreational  outlets  are  provided  by  the  Commission  or  by 
the  Lions  Club  in  cooperation  with  the  Commission,  the  annual 
Christmas  and  Hallowe’en  parties,  for  instance.  A  party  and  dance 
was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Lions,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Commission.  A  social  and 
self-help  club  that  has  grown  up  among  the  blind  of  Wilmington  is 
welcomed  to  Commission  headquarters  for  its  regular  meetings. 
Playing  cards  and  other  devices  and  games  are  available  in  our  store 
for  use  of  the  Delaware  blind. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that,  among  their 
other  duties,  our  field  workers  take  the  blind  and  near-blind  to  doctors 
and  to  clinics.  Delaware  does  not  have  a  specialist  in  eye  medical 
work  connected  with  the  Commission.  In  fact,  none  of  our  workers 
confines  his  activities  to  a  restricted  field,  but  most  become  reasonably 
competent  in  several  areas.  Accordingly,  our  program  of  prevention 
of  blindness  and  restoration  is  carried  on  by  the  field  workers  under 
the  leadership  of  the  director  and  with  the  excellent  cooperation  of 
ophthalmologists,  hospitals,  other  social  agencies,  etc.  Several  suc¬ 
cessful  operations  have  been  performed  within  the  last  year ;  glasses, 
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glass  eyes,  etc.,  have  been  procured,  sometimes  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Lions  Club,  for  such  clients  as  were  unable  to  provide  these 
articles  for  themselves.  In  conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
Special  Education,  plans  have  been  laid  for  the  establishment  of  sight¬ 
saving  classes  in  Wilmington.  The  cooperation  of  the  Delaware  State 
Safety  Council,  of  which  the  director  of  the  Commission  is  a  member, 
is  assured  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  care  of  the  eye  and  the 
welfare  of  the  blind.  Speeches  have  been  made  before  service  clubs, 
women’s  clubs,  nurses’  associations,  etc.,  stressing  importance  of  the 
care  of  the  eye  and  inviting  use  of  the  services  of  the  Commission. 
Our  work  in  the  field  of  prevention  and  restoration,  even  without 
benefit  of  a  specialist,  has  been  heartening.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  with  the  aid  of  a  competent  eye  medical  worker,  we  could  carry 
on  our  program  more  scientifically  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  more  effect¬ 
ively.  A  request  for  such  a  worker  to  be  attached  either  to  the  staff 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  where  I  believe  such  a  worker  belongs, 
or  of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  has  already  been  presented  to  the 
proper  committee  and  will,  we  trust,  receive  favorable  consideration. 

And  lastly,  the  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  being  the 
only  organization  rendering  services  to  blind  people  as  such  in  the 
State  of  Delaware,  necessarily  serves  as  a  state  clearing  house  for  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  blind  or  to  the  prevention  of  blindness. 
State  and  private  agencies,  as  well  as  interested  individuals,  use  the 
Commission  as  a  source  of  information  and  advice  in  the  special  field 
of  the  blind. 

The  foregoing  is,  in  brief,  the  story  of  the  work  for  the  blind  as 
it  is  operating  in  Delaware  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1944.  We  trust 
that  expansion  of  services  will  continue  indefinitely  as  well  as  con¬ 
stant  amelioration  of  the  services  already  established. 

- o- - 

IS  THERE  CONTRACT  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA? 

GUY  H.  NICKESON,  Executive  Director 
Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

Contract  work  for  the  blind  is  not  new  in  Pennsylvania  and  has 
provided  employment  for  a  considerable  number  during  both  peace¬ 
time  and  war.  Several  years  ago  Mr.  Liborio  Delfino,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  employed  quite  a  large  group  in  salvaging  mop  yarn  which  was 
wound  into  skeins  for  use  in  manufacturing.  Recently  Mrs.  Mary 
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Rehr  Christman,  Executive  Director  of  the  Berks  County  Branch,  has 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  contract  work  for  the  blind  people 
of  Reading  and  her  project  is  outstanding  as  an  achievement  in  this 
direction.  It  has  not  only  enabled  blind  people  to  earn  good  incomes 
in  the  war  effort,  but  has  released  other  workers  with  vision  to  do 
work  of  a  more  technical  nature. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Mrs.  Eva  B. 
Palmer,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  outlined  in  graphic  style  how  contract 
work  was  inaugurated  by  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  and  how 
it  has  grown  into  a  real  project.  As  Mrs.  Palmer  states,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  an  idea  before  you  can  have  a  project  and  the  question 
facing  us  is  how  can  we  develop  this  idea  in  our  local  communities  and 
secure  contract  work  in  peacetime  which  will  furnish  employment  to 
a  reasonable  number  of  blind  workers. 

In  describing  the  growth  of  this  project  in  Cleveland,  Mrs. 
Palmer  has  mentioned  the  various  types  of  industries  which  offer  op¬ 
portunities  and  her  remarks  should  be  helpful  in  establishing  a  simi¬ 
lar  project  in  any  center  where  there  is  a  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

In  our  opinion,  this  project  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
a  special  conference  on  the  subject  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind  in  Harrisburg  in  April.  This  will  allow  six  or  seven 
weeks  intensive  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Directors 
of  the  various  branches  to  learn  what  opportunities  exist  for  contract 
work  in  their  respective  localities  and  this  information  plus  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  Reading,  Cleveland,  and  other  organizations  should  fur¬ 
nish  considerable  information  for  this  discussion. 

We  realize  that  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  has  not  met  its  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  furnishing  products  to  our  wholesale  and  retail  cus¬ 
tomers  because  of  the  necessity  of  producing  war  material.  However, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  termination  of  Government  orders  will 
mean  such  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  markets  for  our  products  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  obtain  contract  work  for  at  least  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  our  people  for  a  while.  This  contract  work  will  be  mainly 
for  the  less  productive  blind  workers  and  will  not  involve  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  many  people  with  vision.  We  will  all  face  a  definite  readjust¬ 
ment  in  our  employment  program  when  Government  orders  terminate 
and  we  may  have  to  rely  on  some  form  of  contract  work  to  enable  us 
to  maintain  our  present  scale  of  employment. 
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^SELECTION  TECHNIQUES  IN  PLACEMENT  WORK 

MARY  K.  BAUMAN 

Trainee  Acceptance  Center,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

All  these  tests  were  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  to  the 
blind  than  to  the  sighted.  Inasmuch  as  the  object  in  any  test  of 
motor  skill,  is  to  test  the  person’s  manipulative  ability,  not  his 
ability  to  learn,  every  test  of  motor  ability  has  a  training  period 
called  the  practice  trial.  It  was  necessary  with  the  blind  group  to 
increase  the  length* of  the  practice  period  in  order  to  be  sure  that 
the  person  was  well  adjusted  to  the  task,  and  in  the  cases  of  certain 
tests  the  initial  approach  was  slightly  changed. 

For  convenience  in  reporting,  all  raw  scores  have  been  changed 
into  standard  scores  in  terms  of  norms  regularly  used  at  the 
Trainee  Acceptance  Center,  norms  which  have  been  established  in 
general,  by  the  testing  of  hundreds  of  sighted  persons  between  17 
and  39  years  of  age.  In  the  standard  score  system,  5  indicates 
the  average,  or  50%  point.  The  standard  score  of  4  represents  the 
16th  percentile,  and  the  standard  score  of  6  represents  the  84th  per¬ 
centile.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  great  mass  of  the  population, 
and  certainly  the  great  mass  of  industrial  workers,  will  have  test 
results  falling  between  the  standard  score  of  4  and  6  on  tests  meas¬ 
uring  the  abilities  which  they  use  in  their  daily  working  lives.  Per¬ 
sons  having  standard  scores  of  less  than  4  are  in  the  lower  16%  of 
the  population  in  the  particular  thing  tested,  and  if  this  activity  is 
considered  important  in  the  task  which  they  are  called  upon  to  per¬ 
form,  they  should  not  be  expected  to  be  able  to  compete  successfully. 
Persons  having  standard  scores  of  6  or  better  are  in  the  upper  16% 
of  the  population  in  the  trait  tested,  therefore  superior  in  that  field. 
A  standard  score  of  31  represents  the  point  between  the  lowest  2% 
and  the  upper  98%,  and  the  standard  score  of  2  represents  the  point 
between  the  lowest  2/10  of  1%,  and  the  remainder  of  the  group. 
Similarly,  the  standard  score  of  7  represents  the  point  between  the 
lower  98%  and  the  upper  2%  of  the  group. 

Our  efforts  in  the  study  at  the  Center  were  directed  first  of 
all  toward  determining  in  which  of  the  motor  skills  represented  by 
the  tests  just  named,  the  blind  could  be  expected  to  compete  with 
the  sighted,  and  secondly,  we  attempted  to  answer  the  question 
whether  the  given  individual  could  hope  to  survive  industrial  com¬ 
petition.  The  use  of  standard  scores  based  on  norms  for  sighted 


^Continued  from  December,  1943  issue  of  THE  SEER. 
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persons  automatically  provides  a  comparison  with  a  large  group  of 
sighted  persons,  since  if  the  blind  testee  attains  a  standard  score  of 
4.0,  he  is  at  the  16th  percentile  of  the  sighted  group,  while  each  time 
he  attains  a  standard  score  of  5.0,  he  has  done  as  well  as  the  average 
of  the  sighted  group. 

We  have  the  results  for  the  Displacing  Test  only  on  the  adult 
groups.  For  the  clients,  the  range  in  scores  was  from  a  standard 
score  of  2  to  a  standard  score  of  5,  with  an  average  at  2.8.  For  the 
industrial  group,  the  range  is  from  a  standard  score  of  2  to  a  stand¬ 
ard  score  of  5,  with  the  average  at  3.4. 

For  the  Turning  Test,  both  the  school  and  client  groups  range 
from  a  standard  score  of  2  to  a  standard  score  of  5.5  with  averages  re¬ 
spectively  at  3.6  and  3.4.  The  16  persons  in  industry,  however,  ob¬ 
tained  no  standard  score  less  than  4  on  this  test,  and  some  as  high 
as  6,  with  the  average  at  5. 

For  Bi-manual  Assembly,  the  range  of  scores  for  the  school  group 
was  from  3  to  5.5,  and  for  the  client  group  from  3  to  6,  with  averages 
at  3.8  and  3.7.  For  the  industrial  group,  no  score  fell  lower  than  a 
Standard  Score  of  4,  and  some  went  as  high  as  a  standard  score  of 
6.5,  with  an  average  at  4.6. 

For  Bi-manual  Disassembly,  the  range  was  the  same  for  the  school 
and  client  groups  as  it  was  for  Assembly,  but  both  averages  were  4.1. 
Again  no  person  in  the  industrial  group  fell  below  a  standard  score 
of  4,  and  the  standard  score  of  the  best  person  on  this  test  was  7.5, 
with  the  group  average  at  5.3. 

On  the  Finger  Dexterity  Test,  the  range  for  the  school  group 
was  from  3  to  5.5  with  the  average  at  3.9.  For  the  client  group,  the 
range  was  from  3  to  5  with  the  average  at  3.4,  and  for  the  industrial 
group,  it  was  from  3  to  4.5,  with  an  average  of  3.7. 

The  Toolsample  is  scored  in  2  parts;  for  number  one,  the  school 
range  is  from  3.5  to  4.5  with  an  average  at  3.8  Both  adult  groups 

range  from  3’.5  to  6,  but  the  average  for  the  client  group  is  4.1,  while 
the  average  for  the  industrial  group  is  4.8.  On  the  second  part  of  this 

test,  the  school  group  ranges  from  3.5  to  4  with  an  average  of  3t6; 
the  client  group  ranges  from  3.5  to  5,  and  the  industrial  group  from 
3.5  to  6,  but  both  averages  are  4.1. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  3  of  these,  the  persons  who  are  success- 
full  in  industry  do  not  fall  below  a  standard  score  of  4,  and  range 
as  a  group  at  least  to  a  standard  score  of  6,  with  a  group  average 
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close  to  the  medium  of  the  sighted  group,  on  which  the  norms  were 
established,  that  is  close  to  a  standard  score  of  5.  In  other  words, 
in  Turning,  Bi-manual  Assembly  and  Bi-manual  Disassembly,  the 
industrial  group  of  blind  persons  competes  quite  successfully  with 
sighted  persons.  In  both  parts  of  Toolsample,  the  averages  are 
within  the  4  to  6  range,  although  some  individuals  in  the  industrial 
group  do  have  scores  below  4.  We  seem  to  have  some  basis,  then,  for 
estimating  success  in  industry  for  the  blind,  from  these  3  motor 
skills  tests,  insofar  as  that  success  depends  upon  motor  skills.  We 
also  have  reason  to  think  that  success  on  the  Toolsample  indicates 
the  ability  to  work  in  a  similar  mechanical  situation,  in  competition 
with  sighted  persons.  Those  individuals  who  do  succeed  with  the 
Displacing  and  Finger  Dexterity  Tests  in  obtaining  the  standard  - 
score  of  4  or  better  have  additional  traits  which  may  be  useful, 
but  lack  of  traits  measured  by  those  two  tests  did  not  disqualify 
individuals  in  our  group  from  successful  industrial  competition. 

On  the  basis  of  these  findings,  the  school  group  was  divided 
into  3  parts ;  Group  1  may  be  defined  as  persons  on  the  basis  of  whose 
motor  skills  test  results  a  favorable  prognosis  for  success  in  industry 
could  be  made.  Group  3  is  made  up  of  individuals  on  the  basis  of 
whose  motor  skills  test  results  it  seems  fairly  safe  to  discourage 
attempts  at  the  industrial  competition.  Group  2  is  a  medium  group 
of  persons  who  have  acceptable  ability  in  one  or  two  tests,  but  not 
enough  ability  to  make  the  prognosis  of  success  at  all  certain.  This 
group  would  require  further  study  before  the  question  of  placement 
could  be  answered. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  analyze  the  information  other  than 
test  results  on  these  three  groups.  The  following  facts  concerning  age 
were  found: 

% 

Group  I.  Range  13  years  10  months  to  27  years. 

Average  17  years  9  months. 

Group  II.  Range  14  years  11  months  to  18  years  1  month. 

Average  16  years  11  months. 

Range  14  years  9  months  to  19  years  5  months. 
Average  16  years  3  months. 


Group  III. 
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Although  the  average  age  decreases  from  the  best  to  the  poorest 
group,  the  two  youngest  persons  tested  are  in  group  one,  and  also  in 
that  group  are  the  two  oldest  of  the  students. 

The  three  groups  were  considered  separately  to  see  if  any  relation 
with  I.  Q.  was  evident. 

Group  I.  (N  17)  Range  73  to  125. 

Average  106.5. 

Group  II.  (N  13)  Range  86  to  134. 

Average  105.5. 

Group  III.  (N  10)  Range  82  to  127. 

Average  101.3. 

While  the  average  for  Group  I.  is  highest,  and  that  for  Group 
III.  is  lowest,  the  difference  between  the  t\vo  is  only  5.2,  which  can 
certainly  not  be  considered  significant  with  groups  so  small  and  tested 
at  different  times,  by  different  persons,  on  different  tests  (Old  Hayes 
Binet,  Hayes  Interim,  Binet  and  Wechsler.)  In  addition,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  lowest  I.  Q.  is  in  Group  I.  and  the  highest  in  Group  II., 
the  second  highest,  and  next  to  the  lowest  in  Group  III. 

The  3  groups  were  also  considered  to  see  if  there  was  any  rela¬ 
tionship  with  age  of  onset  of  blindness,  and  cause  of  blindness.  In 
all  3  groups  were  persons  who  had  been  blind  at  birth,  persons 
blinded  within  first  few  years  in  life,  and  persons  blinded  much  later 
in  life.  Also  in  all  3  groups  the  same  causes  of  blindness  were  rep¬ 
resented  with  no  particular  weight  in  any  one  group  upon  one  cause. 
All  of  these  studies  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  industrial  success  from  age  of  individual,  I.  Q.,  age  of  onset  of 
blindness,  or  cause  of  blindness.  In  addition,  the  exact  date  of  blind¬ 
ness  is  often  difficult  for  the  family  to  determine  with  young  children, 
and  even  with  older  children  where  there  is  a  gradual  loss  of  sight; 
and  giving  a  diagnosis  does  not  necessarily  define  that  cause  of 
blindness.  When  we  face  these  facts,  we  realize  that  we  would  still 
be  very  far  from  being  able  to  generalize  on  employability,  even  if 
the  figures  above  did  lean  in  one  direction  or  another. 
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In  addition  to  the  motor  skills  tests,  and  the  mechanical  aptitudes 
information  obtainable  from  the  Toolsample  Test,  an  approximation 
of  the  blind  person’s  mental  ability  is  very  important.  In  a  situation 
where  it  may  not  be  possible  for  a  trained  psychologist  to  give  hours 
of  study,  a  Kent  EGY  Test  may  form  a  very  practical  basis  for  this 
estimate.  This  test  requires  only  a  few  minutes  to  give  and  yields 
mental  ages  up  to  14  years.  Persons  who  were  successful  in  industry 
in  this  study,  with  one  exception,  achieved  mental  ages  of  14  years. 
On  the  basis  of  other  studies  of  mental  ages  of  sighted  persons  in 
industry,  it  seems  reasonable  to  think  of  a  lower  limit  of  12  years. 
In  using  this  rather  simple  measure,  we  test  to  be  sure  that  the 
individual  meets  the  minimum  requirements  of  mental  ability  made 
by  the  usually  rather  repetitive  industrial  job.  We  make  no  attempt 
to  tap  the  upper  ranges  of  mental  ability  which  might  fit  the  person 
for  less  routine  work. 

A  physical  examination  is  also  a  regular  part  of  the  program  of 
the  Trainee  Acceptance  Center  for  all  clients.  For  the  blind  as  well 
as  for  the  sighted  we  would  consider  the  information  thus  obtained  to 
be  of  paramount  importance  in  considering  placement. 

In  every  case,  blind  applicants  at  the  Center  are  handled,  as  are 
sighted  clients,  by  a  person  with  many  years  of  clinical  experience. 
The  whole  setup  at  the  Center  has  been  directed  toward  applying  the 
individual  consideration  of  a  clinic  to  a  large  number  of  persons.  We 
believe  that  each  client  who  comes  to  the  Center  has  his  own  prob¬ 
lems,  his  own  needs,  which  cannot  be  subjected  to  mass  treatment. 
This  is  all  the  more  true  when  the  adjustment  of  the  client  depends 
upon  dealing  with  one  of  the  major  and  less  usual  physical  handi¬ 
caps.  We  cannot  too  much  emphasize  the  absolute  necessity  for  con¬ 
sidering  each  placement  as  an  individual  case  in  the  light  of  all  the 
information  obtained  throughout  the  examination,  together  with  the 
work  and  school  histories,  temperament  and  interest  of  the  individual, 
and  a  considerable  of  social  and  economic  status. 

It  is  fully  recognized,  in  presenting  this  material,  that  the  groups 
dealt  with  are  small  for  statistical  treatment.  It  is  also  fully  recog¬ 
nized  that  this  study  is  no  more  than  the  first  step  up  a  very  long 
and  difficult  ladder.  We  do  believe,  however,  that  at  least  the  three 
tests,  in  which  the  industrial  group  competes  so  successfully  with 
the  sighted,  give  very  real  and  very  favorable  information  of  a  variety 
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which  cannot  be  obtained  from  any  information  blank,  or  from  any 
interview,  and  which  could  very  rarely  be  predicted  from  the  ordinary 
home  or  school  activities  of  the  blind  person.  Many  more  persons, 
particularly  those  already  employed,  need  to  be  studied.  Many  other 
tests  need  to  be  tried  out.  Perhaps  further  adaptions  of  certain 

tests  will  be  necessary.  Additional  studies  in  the  fields  of  learning  and 

» 

orientation  would  be  extremely  helpful.” 


o 


Maurice  Tynan  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

During  the  first  few  months  of  his  work  with  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Mr.  Tynan  placed  a  number  of  stands  in  the  Federal  buildings  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  supervised  them  until  the  District  of  Columbia 
agency  employed  a  staff  member  for  this  purpose.  This  program  is 
the  first  demonstration  in  the  United  States  of  the  use  of  commercial 
methods  in  this  phase  of  work  for  the  blind. 

During  these  years  of  service  Mr.  Tynan  assisted  many  of  the 
States  in  the  drafting  of  legislation  that  resulted  in  the  improvement 
and  establishment  of  State  agencies  for  the  blind.  His  conferences 
with  the  staffs  of  organizations  were  always  helpful  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  home  teaching,  field  service,  and  the  coordination  of  all  activi¬ 
ties  toward  the  ultimate  rehabilitation  of  individual  blind  persons. 

Mr.  Tynan  has  been  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  since  1917,  and  during  this  time  he  has  been 
present  at  all  but  one  of  the  Association’s  conventions — that  of  1919. 

Mr.  Tynan  is  married  and  has  a  son  who  is  a  senior  in  high  school. 
He  has  a  very  fine  home  located  at  210  Spring  Street,  Chevy  Chase, 
Maryland,  and  his  many  friends  who  have  visited  him  and  his  family 
will  attest  the  fine  hospitality  and  friendliness  which  they  always 
receive. 
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WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

SUMMER  SESSION,  1944 — June  19th-July  28th 

Course  Offering  for  Workers  with  the  Adult  Blind 

Sponsored  by  the 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

Education  230S— FUNDAMENTALS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

Fundamental  principles  of  psychology  for  the  use  of  home  teachers.  Credit, 
2  semester  hours. 

Instructor:  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld 

Education  330S— ADVANCED  PSYCHOLOGY 

Application  of  the  principles  of  psychology  in  the  home  teaching  of  adult 
blind  individuals.  Education  230S  or  its  equivalent  is  a  prerequisite  for 
admission  to  this  course.  Credit  2  semester  hours. 

Instructor:  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld 

Education  332S— FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Principles  and  procedures  of  social  case  work.  No  field  work.  Credit, 
2  semester  hours. 

.  \ 

Instructor:  Mrs.  Dorothy  Berkowitz 

Education  333S— SOCIAL  WELFARE  ORGANIZATION 

Functions  and  relationships  of  social  agencies  and  other  community  resources. 
Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

Instructor:  To  be  announced. 

Education  234S— CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS  AND  THEIR  SOCIAL  EFFECTS 

Anatomy  and  pathology  of  the  eye,  with  emphasis  on  the  etiological  factors 
and  their  effects  on  the  individual.  Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

Instructor:  Dr.  Robert  S.  Rosner 

Education  238S— VOCATIONAL  ADJUSTMENT 

Principles  of  vocational  guidance,  training,  and  placement.  No  field  work. 
Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

Instructor:  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay. 

Education  336S— HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  WORK  WITH  THE  BLIND 

History  of  work  with  the  blind,  changing  attitudes  toward  the  blind;  recent 
legislation  and  current  resources  for  the  blind.  Credit,  2  semester  hours. 

Instructor:  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay. 


NOTE 

These  courses  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  experi¬ 
enced  workers  for  the  adult  blind,  including  home  teachers,  social  workers 
and  placement  agents. 

If,  by  June  1,  there  are  not  sufficient  registrations  for  each  of  the 
courses  listed,  one  or  more  of  them  may  have  to  be  cancelled. 

For  further  information  address:  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Coordinator, 
Summer  Course  for  Workers  with  the  Adult  Blind,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  11,  New  York. 
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TRUSTEES  AND  ALTERNATES 
PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


LEHIGH  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  Gerald  Backenstoe,  Dr.  Carl  F.  Breisacher, 

Franklin  H.  Lichtenwalter 

ALTERNATES — Joseph  Mosser,  Dr.  Samuel  Phillips,  W.  G.  B.  Woodring 

BLAIR  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — J.  Harry  Auen,  M.  A.  Miller,  Daniel  N.  Slep 
ALTERNATES — Harry  L.  Johnston,  J.  Lester  Laughlin,  J.  E.  Master 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 

TRUSTEE— Clifford  F.  Frey 
ALTERNATE — Dr.  Henry  I  Klopp 

BUTLER  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  J.  C.  Brandon,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Stepp,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Parker 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  James  E.  Calebaugh,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Nolan, 

Mrs.  E.  Ray  Salmons 

ALTERNATES — Mr.  John  E.  Carr,  Mr.  Albert  Holl,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Stinson 

ERIE  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  Harry  W.  Schaal,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Ostrow,  Mrs.  Edmund  J.  Mehl 
ALTERNATES — Gus  Pulakos,  Mrs.  James  D.  Stark,  I.  D.  McQuiston 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — F.  E.  Weaver,  Earle  Schaeffer,  Ernest  D.  Latham 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  Joseph  Strouse,  Miss  Lenora  Watts 

Mrs.  Alfred  Scarborough 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Rev.  George  Bricker,  Miss  G.  Mabel  Davis,  Seymour  Silverstone 
ALTERNATES — Miss  Helen  R.  Fox,  Mrs.  David  Faux,  Miss  Gertrude  Stenger 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Dr.  L.  E.  Nightengale,  Milton  Michaelis,  Mrs.  I.  M.  Shane 
ALTERNATES — Miss  Eliza  S.  Paine,  James  Taylor,  Martin  Dellinger 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  J.  B.  Mohler,  Mrs.  John  O’Donnell,  Mrs.  A.  Tory  Peterson 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  M.  C.  Mayhew,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Montgomery,  J.  E.  Burns 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — John  F.  Gordon,  Herbert  Hartung,  Edward  Marcu 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  Henry  S.  Wieder,  Rev.  G.  H.  Bechtold, 

Miss  Ina  Eddingfield 

PITTSBURGH  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — I.  W.  Danforth,  F.  C.  Irish,  Miss  Louise  Totten 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  Mary  C.  Burnett,  Bradley  S.  Joice,  Guy  H.  Nickeson 

BERKS  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — J.  P.  Costello,  Frank  Fuhrman,  William  E.  Maier 
ALTERNATES — Daniel  J.  Kramer,  Vincent  Obold,  P.  Herbert  Reigner 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — James  R.  Gilligan,  Vandling  D.  Rose,  Robert  G.  Coglizer 
ALTERNATES — Dr.  M.  M.  Williams,  Frederick  E.  Gerlock,  Robert  Dawson 

WILKES-BARRE  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — Edward  Eyerman,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Norris,  Bayard  Hand 
ALTERNATES — John  Collins,  John  Howell,  Mrs.  Julian  S.  Long 

TRUSTEES  AT  LARGE:  Walter  E.  Burns,  Harrisburg;  John  A.  Emery, 
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WALTER  G.  HOLMES,  Manager 

The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind 

See  Page  Four 
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When  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind  was  founded 
thirty-seven  years  ago  there  was  a  dearth  of  literature  for  the  blind. 
The  only  appropriation  made  by  the  Government  for  this  work  was 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  that  was  used  wholly  in  text  books 
for  the  schools.  The  Christian  Record  and  the  Milwaukee  News  were 
being  published,  and  to  our  knowledge  were  the  only  publications  for 
the  blind.  It  was  then  that  Mrs.  William  Ziegler  decided  to  establish 
a  monthly  magazine  for  the  blind,  printing  it  in  Braille  and  New  York 
Point.  The  first  issue  appeared  March  1,  1907.  Mrs.  Ziegler  had  a 
son  who  had  been  accidentally  blinded,  hence  her  special  interest. 


It  is  interesting  to  know  how  Mr.  Holmes,  the  publisher,  came  in 
contact  with  Mrs.  Ziegler,  who  supplied  the  funds.  In  1906,  when  in 
the  newspaper  work  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Mr.  Holmes  came  to  New 
York  on  business  for  his  paper.  One  day  the  New  York  papers  pub¬ 
lished  the  will  of  a  man  who  left  a  large  sum  to  the  deaf,  to  the  crip¬ 
pled,  to  the  orphans,  and  to  other  handicapped,  but  nothing  to  the 
blind.  This  attracted  Mr.  Holmes’  attention,  as  the  cause  of  the  blind 
was  close  to  his  heart,  he  having  a  brother  who  was  blind  and  who 
was  two  years  older.  The  next  morning  he  sent  a  communication  of 
ten  lines  to  the  New  York  Herald  and  said  he  wondered  why  it  was 
when  people  spent  so  much  on  other  handicapped  they  overlooked 
the  needs  of  the  blind,  and  he  mentioned  the  needs  of  literature  in 
raised  print,  instancing  the  book  Ben  Hur,  which  could  be  bought 
for  about  a  dollar  in  ink  print,  but  which  would  cost  about  forty  dol¬ 
lars  in  embossed  type.  He  signed  only  his  initials  but  gave  his  New 
York  address  on  the  side,  which  the  paper  published,  and  the  next  day 
a  letter  came  from  Mrs.  Ziegler  saying  she  had  always  wanted  to  do 
something  for  the  blind  and  asking  what  Mr.  Holmes  had  to  suggest. 
Later  they  met  and  she  said  if  Mr.  Holmes  would  take  charge  of  the 
work  of  printing  a  monthly  magazine  for  the  blind  she  would  finance 
it.  At  first  Mrs.  Ziegler,  with  her  extreme  modesty,  said  that  under 
no  condition  would  she  consent  to  let  it  be  known  that  she  was  financ¬ 
ing  the  work,  but  after  much  persuasion  she  was  induced  to  permit 
the  magazine  to  be  named  after  her. 

Mrs.  Ziegler  spent  about  two  million  dollars  on  this  work,  in¬ 
cluding  the  endowment  she  left  at  her  death. 
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The  Ziegler  Magazine  is  not  now  needed  as  much  as  it  was,  for 
so  much  literature  is  now  being  supplied  by  the  Government  and 
private  sources.  However  it  still  goes  into  something  like  fifteen 
thousand  homes  each  month  and  we  are  always  glad  to  get  the  names - 
of  new  readers. 

It  is  still  published  in  the  New  York  Point  edition,  and  there  are 
some  thousand  or  more  readers  who  do  not  read  any  other  type.  Ten 
years  ago  it  began  a  Moon  edition,  so  that  it  is  now  published  in  three 
editions. 

The  Magazine  has  been  able  to  do  a  number  of  things  in  addition 
to  supplying  a  free  monthly  publication.  Many  years  ago  it  undertook 
the  supplying  of  watches  to  the  blind  at  wholesale  cost,  and  several 
thousand  were  supplied  until  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
took  this  work  over  some  fifteen  years  ago.  Until  the  war,  we  sup¬ 
plied  thousands  of  typewriters  to  the  blind  at  a  discount.  Then  a  few 
years  ago  we  began  supplying  clocks  marked  for  the  use  of  the  blind, 
and  before  the  war  stopped  its  source  of  supply,  we  had  sold  over 
fifteen  hundred  clocks  to  the  readers  at  cost. 

One  of  the  popular  features  of  the  Magazine  is  its  Experiences 
and  Suggestions.  In  this  department  a  letter  is  published  from  a  suc¬ 
cessful  blind  person,  and  many  have  written  that  they  are  engaged  in 
some  line  of  work  which  they  learned  of  through  this  department. 

Mr.  Holmes  insists  that  the  popularity  of  the  Ziegler  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  its  first  publication  there  was  so 
little  literature  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  born  in  Jackson,  Tennessee  in  1861  and  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Union  University  there.  He  engaged  in  newspaper  work 
in  Kansas  City,  Missouri  and  was  for  many  years  Business  Manager 
of  the  Commercial  Appeal  in  Memphis.  In  1938  he  was  awarded  the 
Migel  Medal  for  Outstanding  Work  Done  for  the  Blind. 

He  is  a  Presbyterian.  He  was  never  married.  He  is  a  great 
nature  lover  and  one  of  his  hobbies  is  gardening.  The  Magazine  itself 
is  Mr.  Holmes'  idea  but  Mrs.  Ziegler's  finances  made  it  possible.  Mr. 
Holmes  was  active  in  the  early  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind 
and  was  also  active  in  making  improvements  in  printing  for  the  blind, 
being  a  pioneer  in  that  work.  He  is  beloved  for  his  generosity  and 
friendship  for  all  blind,  and  for  his  wise  counsel. 
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THE  SEER  SEES 

The  SEER  is  delighted  to  insert  the  following  announcement 
which  indicates  the  filling  of  a  long-felt  need,  and  takes  this  opportun¬ 
ity  of  expressing  its  appreciation  to  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  the  benefactor 
and  President  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  to  this 
worthy  organization,  which  will  manage  the  affairs  of  Rest  Haven, 
the  appropriate  name  of  this  new  summer  retreat  for  blind  women: 

“The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  announced 
that  it  has  received  as  a  gift  a  four-story  mansion  at  Monroe, 

New  York,  which  it  plans  to  use  as  a  free  vacation  center  for 
sightless  women  from  sixteen  to  sixty  who  live  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  New  York. 

“Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  at  15  West  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York  City,  said 
the  center  would  open  June  19.  He  urged  blind  women  in  the 
four  States  who  wish  to  be  the  Foundation’s  guests  for  an 
18-day  vacation  period  ‘to  write  to  us  at  once.’  ” 

There  are  large  possibilities  in  Public  113,  as  adapted  to  the  sev¬ 
eral  states.  An  important  question  must  be  answered  soon  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  if  its  blind  people  are  to  be  recipients  of  the  benefits  antici¬ 
pated  by  the  authors  of  the  law.  The  question  is:  Will  the  Bureau 
of  Rehabilitation,  The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  administer  this  law  locally  or  will  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Welfare,  through  its  State  Council  for  the  Blind?  The 
Federal  law  prescribes  that  Rehabilitation  do  the  local  adaptation, 
but  is  not  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  better  equipped  with  ex¬ 
perience  and  personnel  to  interpret  the  law  in  terms  of  blind  bene¬ 
ficiaries?  The  SEER  expresses  the  fervent  hope  that  these  two  public 
agencies  may  get  together  at  once,  to  the  end  that  there  be  evolved 
from  their  closest  cooperation  a  coordinated  program  in  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  placement  for  Pennsylvania’s  blind  and  partially 
blind  people.  The  private  agencies  are  awaiting  the  ultimate  with 
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keenest  anticipation  and  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  sit  down 
with  representatives  of  the  two  aforesaid  public  agencies  for  search¬ 
ing  discussions  of  all  the  potentialities.  After  all,  will  not  the  collabo¬ 
ration  of  the  private  agency  be  indispensable  to  the  success  of  this 
Federal  stimulation  of  productive  employment  for  blind  Pennsyl¬ 
vanians  ?  — o — 

We  are  privileged  to  direct  our  readers’  attention  to  the  “Declara¬ 
tion  of  Attitude”  on  page  13’  of  this  issue.  Here  the  Association  of 
Casualty  and  Surety  Executives  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  practical  employment  of  disabled  persons  in  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  physically  normal  ones.  The  SEER  is  grateful  for  this 
forthright  statement  of  the  facts  which,  if  read  widely,  would  most 
certainly  remove  many  of  the  barriers  now  interposed  between  broader 
and  more  constant  employment  of  blind  adults  and  those  who  are  in 
position  to  give  this  sorely  needed  uplift  to  the  morale  and  security  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  do  not  see. 

The  paper  by  O.  E.  Day,  on  page  17  of  this  issue  of  the  SEER, 
certainly  shows  the  way  to  the  prospective  employer  of  skilled  and  un¬ 
skilled  labor,  and  to  those  blind  people  who  have  hitherto  been  back¬ 
ward  about  putting  their  own  business  and  professional  talents  at 
work  in  their  own  behalf.  — o — 

The  paucity  of  qualified  executives,  blind  and  sighted,  in  organ¬ 
ized  work  for  blind  people  has  always  been  one  of  the  chief  deterrents 
in  the  slow  growth  and  progress  in  this  specialized  field  of  endeavor. 
We  congratulate  John  B.  Mohler  for  his  bold  and  accurate  reflection  of 
the  truth  in  his  timely  discussion  on  page  20.  Will  it  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  private  agency  to  pioneer  in  this  indicated  direction,  to  the  end 
that  higher  qualifications  be  required  in  our  executives  and  training 
therefor  be  provided,  or  is  this  function  to  be  one  of  the  outgrowths  of 
the  Barden-LaFollette  law  which  is  already  asking  for  local  adapta¬ 
tion  throughout  the  Country?  Meanwhile  the  Association  should  de¬ 
velop  new  branches  as  rapidly  as  the  uncovered  communities  will  ac¬ 
cept  the  accompanying  responsibilities  and  lay  hand  on  such  executive 
personnel  as  is  available.  Had  H.  Randolph  Latimer  employed  any 
other  policy  back  in  the  period  extending  from  1921  to  1938  we  could 
not  today  boast  of  fifteen  branches.  Pending  the  time  when  more 
adequately  trained  executive  personnel  is  available  we  are  glad  to 
rest  the  future  of  the  Association  with  the  magnanimity  and  sound 
judgment  of  the  seeing  members  of  our  Boards,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  many  citizens  who  make  tangible,  financial  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  well  meaning  endeavors.  In  lieu  of  qualifications  born 
of  specific  training,  greater  business  acumen  in  our  ranks  would  assist 
materially. 
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WORD  FROM  THE  FOUNDER 

(c) 

The  inception  of  any  considerable  enterprise  presupposes  a  gen¬ 
uine  need,  if  not  an  actual  demand,  for  the  fruits  or  products  of  such 
an  undertaking.  Wherever  such  a  need  does  not  exist,  or  where  it 
does  exist  but  is  not  proven,  the  inception  usually  dies  aborning  and 
leaves  the  promotor  discredited  as  a  visionary.  Indeed,  established 
enterprises  which  do  not  periodically  re-examine  the  need  for  their 
objectives  are  apt  to  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  public  disapproval. 
So  has  it  ever  been  with  the  inceptions  of  agencies  for  the  conquest 
of  blindness. 

The  influences  which  had  made  for  the  success  of  Valentine 
Hauy’s  experiment  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  other  European 
schools  for  the  blind,  were  actively  at  work  in  America,  ready  to 
flower  forth  wherever  conditions  might  permit.  Everywhere  ex¬ 
perienced  physicians  and  surgeons  were  taking  over  from  impostors 
and  quacks  the  treatment  of  eye-diseases ;  and  their  minds  were  turn¬ 
ing  logically  toward  what  might  be  done,  not  so  much  for  their  im¬ 
mediate  patients,  as  for  those  blind  persons  who  could  not  be  profes¬ 
sionally  benefited.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  one  or  more 
such  physicians  among  the  corporators  and  directors  of  every  school 
for  the  blind.  Of  the  twenty-odd  American  schools  founded  prior  to 
1860,  (of  which  those  in  Boston,  New  York  City,  and  Philadelphia 
were  the  pioneers)  the  more  progressive  were  sponsored  by  private 
capital  and  operated  by  self-perpetuating  boards  of  directors.  Al¬ 
though  the  pioneer  schools  have  continued  to  maintain  their  leader¬ 
ship  they  too,  like  the  others,  soon  found  it  necessary  to  secure  public 
or  State  funds  for  tuition  and  maintenance,  as  well  as  for  building 
purposes. 

Owing  to  the  scattered  nature  of  the  blind  population  and  to  the 
difficulty  of  travel,  day-schools  for  the  blind  were  more  impracticable 
then  than  now ;  so  that  universal  recourse  was  had  to  the  congregate 
residential,  or  boarding-school  conception  of  combining  tuition  and 
maintenance.  Moreover,  as  there  was  then  no  provision  for  instruct¬ 
ing  parents  of  pre-school  blind  children,  these  children  were  late  in 
learning  to  do  for  themselves  and  often  acquired  pronounced  unsocial 
habits.  This,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  kindergartens,  led  these 
schools  to  postpone  the  age  of  admission  to  not  less  than  nine  years. 
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The  period  of  instruction  seldom  exceeded  eight  years,  varying  ac¬ 
cording  to  available  funds,  capacity  of  the  individual  to  benefit  further, 
or  ability  of  the  school  to  furnish  additional  instruction  likely  to  prove 
advantageous  in  the  given  case.  The  common  curriculum  was  two¬ 
fold,  cultural  and  economic,  with  varying  emphasis  along  three  lines 
— literature,  music  and  handicraft. 

Mr.  Gordon  Hicks,  Superintendent  of  the  Connecticut  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  in  an  address  to  the  twenty-sixth  biennial  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  said  in  sub¬ 
stance:  “One’s  home,  school,  and  occupation  are  the  most  important 
single  factors  in  his  life.”  Adjudged  on  this  basis,  the  Boston  school 
has  always  emphasized  normal  family  relationships  as  the  starting 
point  for  the  solution  of  all  its  problems;  the  New  York  school  has 
stressed  educational  parity  of  its  blind  students  with  the  seeing  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  City  schools ;  and  the  Philadelphia  school,  while  maintain¬ 
ing  its  high  educational  standards,  has  always  subjected  its  courses 
of  study  to  the  test  of  their  ultimate  value  in  enabling  its  graduates 
to  earn  a  living.  The  objectives  here  outlined  by  Mr.  Hicks  have  been 
followed,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  by  the  younger  schools,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  judgment  of  what,  within  their  possibilities,  would  best 
prepare  their  pupils  for  the  greatest  possible  participation  in  the 
activities  and  enjoyments  of  life. 

Embossed  literature  was  mainly  confined  to  the  books  of  the 
Bible  and  other  religious  reading.  Available  text-books  comprised 
only  a  few  elementary  readers,  spellers,  and  histories;  while  their 
•  cost  was  so  great  that  the  average  school  could  not  afford  more  than 
one  copy  of  a  given  text  to  each  three  or  more  pupils.  Moreover,  less 
than  five  per  cent  of  the  pupils  possessed  a  touch  sufficiently  delicate 
to  read  the  prevailing  “Line  Letter”  with  a  facility  conducive  either 
to  profit  or  pleasure.  The  Braille  dot  system,  though  invented  in  1829, 
was  not  yet  in  use;  and  the  blind  student  had  no  means  of  recording 
and  reviewing  his  own  work.  Thus,  the  instruction  was  wholly  oral; 
and,  though  rapid  and  versatile,  it  was  inversely  inaccurate  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  tricks  of  the  memory.  Mathematical  appliances,  embossed  dia¬ 
grams  and  relief  maps,  musical  instruments  and  industrial  machinery 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  sightless  were  often  crude  or  inferior,  always 
expensive  and  scarce.  The  inadequacy  of  funds  for  tuition,  mainten¬ 
ance,  and  housing  equipment  affected  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
trained  personnel ;  made  social,  recreational,  and  extra-curricular  prob- 
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lems  impossible  of  satisfactory  solution.  The  same  lack  of  funds 
seriously  hampered  the  training  and  development  in  the  industrial 
arts.  Piano-tuning  and  broom-making,  then  as  now,  were  the  more 
profitable  occupations  for  blind  men  and  the  majority  of  the  schools 
made  some  effort  to  prepare  certain  of  their  pupils  along  these  lines. 
Nevertheless,  even  under  these  discouraging  conditions,  many  stu¬ 
dents,  especially  those  gifted  with  encyclopedic  memories  and  unusual 
talents,  could  and  did  make  good  in  after  life;  while  many  another 
blind  old  tortoise  plodded  his  weary  way  to  genuinely  practical  and 
creditable  success. 

The  very  human  impulse  to  pass  on  to  others  one’s  own  interest¬ 
ing  discoveries  and  experiences  was  little  short  of  fanatical  among 
the  pioneers  of  these  early  schools  for  the  education  of  blind  children. 
An  ardent  missionary  spirit,  coupled  with  a  desire  to  increase  the  in¬ 
come  and  pupilage  of  his  school,  led  Julius  R.  Friedlander,  early  in  his 
too  brief  career,  to  solicit  pupils  from  nearby  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  Maryland,  where  there  were  no  special  schools  for  the  education 
of  blind  children.  In  the  absence  of  any  authoritative  data  to  the 
contrary,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  agitation  incident  to  his  campaign 
in  Maryland  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  State’s  first  official 
action  looking  toward  the  education  of  its  blind  children.  In  the  year 
1837,  about  twelve  years  after  the  first  free  schools  for  seeing  children 
were  opened  in  Baltimore,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  Act  (Chap¬ 
ter  173  of  the  laws  of  that  year)  appropriating  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
$1,000.00,  annually,  for  the  education  of  Maryland’s  “indigent”  blind 
children,  in  some  nearby  institution  established  for  the  purpose.  One 
private  pupil,  Mary  E.  Wiley,  had  been  sent  previously  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  at  Philadelphia; 
but  now  the  number  grew  as  rapidly  as  the  meager  funds  would  admit. 
A  supplementary  Act  was  passed  in  1846,  doubling  the  appropriation 
and  increasing  the  period  of  instruction  from  five  not  to  exceed  seven 
years.  In  1849,  however,  (Chapter  209  of  the  laws  of  that  year)  all 
previous  legislation  on  the  subject  was  repealed  and  an  entirely  new 
Act  passed.  By  this  Act,  the  annual  appropriation  was  fixed  at 
$2,000.00,  the  tuition  and  maintenance  at  $200.00,  the  age  of  admission 
between  nine  and  eighteen  years,  and  the  period  of  instruction  not 
to  exceed  eight  years.  As  in  earlier  acts,  any  unused  portion  of  the 
annual  appropriation  was  allowed  to  accrue  for  similar  use  in  any 
subsequent  year.  These  are  the  conditions  under  which,  wholly  or  in 
part,  more  than  thirty  blind  boys  and  girls  of  Maryland  were  edu¬ 
cated,  between  1837  and  1860,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
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While  the  records  of  these  Maryland  pupils  of  the  Philadelphia 
school  are  disappointingly  meager,  enough  is  known  to  enable  us  to 
make  honorable  mention  of  a  few  of  them :  Sarah  Lynch  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  A.  Wilson  attained  such  scholarship  and  skill  as  to  warrant  their 
employment,  upon  graduation,  as  teachers  in  the  Philadelphia  school, 
In  return  for  their  services,  they  received  board,  lodging,  laundry, 
medical  attention,  and  the  privilege  of  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
their  own  handiwork.  James  E.  Magruder,  upon  his  graduation, 
began  at  once  to  build  up  a  music  class  in  Baltimore,  securing  for  him¬ 
self  a  position  as  organist  in  one  of  the  local  churches.  Later,  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  department  of  music  in  the  Maryland  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  Here  he  continued  to  give 
satisfactory  service  for  eight  years  until  in  1863  the  press  of  his  out¬ 
side  teaching  among  the  seeing  demanded  his  entire  time  and  atten¬ 
tion.  Lastly,  upon  their  graduation,  Alexander  and  Ellen  Newcomer 
became,  under  the  influence  of  their  blind  teacher,  David  E.  Loughery, 
veritable  prophets  of  a  better  day  for  blind  people,  receiving  abundant 
recognition  in  their  own  country  and  among  their  own  kindred.  In¬ 
deed,  so  convincing  was  their  demonstration  of  the  value  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  they  had  received  at  the  Philadelphia  school  that  their  elder 
brother,  Benjamin  F.  Newcomer,  became  inextricably  associated  with 
those  interested  in  bettering  the  condition  of  blind  people  in  his  own 
State.  Nor  was  this  a  fleeting  interest;  for  it  continued  over  a  period 
of  fifty  years,  during  which  time  he  was  in  turn  corporator,  founder, 
secretary,  treasurer,  president  and  benefactor  of  the  Institution  now 
known  as  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  Thus,  Mr.  Friedlander, 
long  since  gone  prematurely  to  his  reward,  had  builded  far  better  than 
he  knew;  for,  by  a  curious  irony,  the  very  prestige  which  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  school  had  acquired  through  the  education  of  its  Maryland 
pupils  now  served  to  boost  the  movement  for  a  similar  school  in  a 
sister  State.  — H.  R.  L. 


MAKE  YOUR  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

IN  FAVOR  OF 

PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

400  N.  THIRD  STREET 
HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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MAJOR  M.  C.  MIGEL,  President 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

See  page  6  for  reference  to  one  of 
Major  Migel’s  many  benefactions. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ATTITUDE  UPON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF 

DISABLED  PERSONS 

By  the  Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Executives 

Disabled  American  Veterans  in  increasing  numbers  have  begun 
to  return  to  civilian  life.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  Americans  to  see  that  all 
is  done,  to  the  utmost,  to  provide  a  place  for  them  in  the  industry  and 
the  economy  of  our  nation.  In  the  discharge  of  that  duty,  the  insur¬ 
ance  industry  has  a  great  responsibility  of  which  it  is  aware. 

Since  there  maj^  be  misunderstanding  of  the  attitude  of  insur¬ 
ance  toward  the  employment  of  disabled  persons  in  industry,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  experience  in  the  field  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance, 
and  because  the  insurance  industry  itself  employs  a  great  number  of 
people,  it  seems  proper  for  the  Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
Executives  to  state  the  attitude  of  its  member  companies  toward  the 
employment  in  industry  of  disabled  persons,  both  veteran  and  non¬ 
veteran. 

The  membership  of  the  Association  consists  of  sixty-one  capital 
stock  insurance  companies  which  write  a  large  volume  of  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Insurance  countrywide.  If  any  impression  prevails 
that  companies  writing  Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance  exer¬ 
cise  influence  upon  employers  in  the  selection  of  workers  and  advise 
employers  against  the  employment  of  disabled  persons  (because  of 
the  likelihood  that  employment  of  the  disabled  will  result  in  an  in¬ 
crease  in  cost  to  the  employer  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance) , 
that  erroneous  impression  should  be  corrected.  It  is  the  policy  and 
practice  of  the  member  companies  of  this  Association  not  to  advise 
employers  against  the  employment  of  disabled  persons. 

The  initial  rate  for  Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  industrial  classification  involved.  The  physical  defects 
of  such  workers  are  not  considered  in  the  formulae  for  determining 
that  rate,  and  no  higher  rate  is  charged  because  of  employment  of 
physically  disabled  persons.  Nor  is  such  employment  prohibited  in 
any  way  by  the  terms  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance  policies. 
It  is  true  that  experience,  good  or  bad,  will  ultimately  be  reflected  in 
the  cost  of  insurance. 

Not  all  employers  carry  Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance.  As 
to  them  it  must  be  obvious  that  insurance  companies  are  not  con¬ 
sulted  relative  to  Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance  or  employment 

policies. 
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Nevertheless  it  is  highly  important  that  all  employers,  insured, 
self-insured  or  non-insured  be  informed  of  the  facts  and  figures  per¬ 
taining  to  employment  of  the  physically  handicapped.  It  must  be 
said  that  all  the  facts  and  all  the  figures  are  not  now  available.  Such 
considerable  uncollated  information  as  is  available  points  to  the 
physically  handicapped  as  a  source  of  untapped  manpower,  revealing 
that  under  suitable  conditions  such  persons  can  serve  effectively 
without  becoming  hazards  to  themselves  or  others. 

A  recent  pamphlet  issued  by  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission1  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped  are  good  workers,  and  offers  evidence  that  their  absenteeism, 
tardiness  and  turn-over  records  are  strikingly  better  than  those  of 
the  able-bodied;  that  they  have  fewer  accidents;  that  they  are  con¬ 
scientious,  superior  workers ;  that  they  expect  no  favors  and  produce 
as  well  as  or  better  than  the  average  of  normal  people. 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agency, 
recently  made  a  survey  of  more  than  one  hundred  employers,  chiefly 
large  corporations  engaged  in  manufacturing  war  materials,  which 
revealed  that  physically  handicapped  workers  compared  very  favor¬ 
ably  with  able-bodied  workers  in  respect  of  absenteeism,  labor  turn¬ 
over,  accident  rate,  and  productivity. 

Other  large  employers,  not  included  in  that  survey,  appear  to 
have  had  a  similar  experience.  The  many  organizations  in  the  coun¬ 
try  which  deal  with  vocational  rehabilitation  in  various  phases  cite  ex¬ 
amples  which  tend  to  support  the  belief  that  properly  placed  disabled 
persons  can  more  than  hold  their  own  in  a  very  great  variety  of  jobs. 
Despite  the  growing  interest  in  and  a  mounting  desire  to  solve  the 
problems  of  full  utilization  of  the  services  and  abilities  of  the  handi¬ 
capped,  much  remains  to  be  done  by  way  of  scientific  and  thorough 
study,  to  the  end  that  employers,  the  disabled  and  all  concerned  may 
have  available  an  unbiased  and  accurate  appraisal  and  evaluation  of 
the  factors  involved  in  the  rehabilitation  and  employment  of  the  dis¬ 
abled. 

It  is  obvious  that  to  obtain  full  utilization  of  an  employee’s  capa¬ 
city,  disabled  or  not  disabled,  he  must  be  placed  in  a  position  for  which 
his  capabilities  fit  him,  and  that  in  justice  to  employer  and  employee 
alike,  special  thought  should  be  given  to  his  placement.  The  very 

great  majority  of  people  who  may  be  termed  “disabled”  are  disabled 

% 

only  to  the  extent  of  being  incapable  of  performing  some  functions, 


1  Untapped  Manpower,  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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while  remaining  or  capable  of  becoming  skilled  in  many  kinds  of  em¬ 
ployment.  The  person  “selectively  employed”  is  not  a  recipient  of 
charity.  If  he  has  been  intelligently  placed  he  occupies  a  useful  place 
in  his  organization,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  overcome  his  difficulties 
gives  promise  that  he  will  become  increasingly  helpful  to  himself  and 
useful  to  his  employer.  With  greater  awareness  of  the  useful  field  the 
disabled  worker  occupies  in  industry  will  come,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  ter¬ 
minology  that  will  emphasize  “capabilities”  rather  than  “disabilities.” 

Vocational  rehabilitation,  the  fitting  of  the  man  to  the  job  with 
the  education  and  training  that  will  enable  him  to  fill  that  job  suc¬ 
cessfully,  is  a  vital  factor.  The  member  companies  of  this  Association 
are  cooperating  with  Federal  and  State  and  other  agencies  in  this  con¬ 
nection. 

The  Center  for  Safety  Education  of  New  York  University,  which 
is  supported  by  grant  from  Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Execu¬ 
tives,  has  begun  a  study  of  “The  Relative  Work  Efficiency  and  Acci¬ 
dent  Proneness  of  Physically  Disabled  Workers,”  in  cooperation  with 
the  Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled.  This,  with  other  studies  be¬ 
gun  or  under  consideration  by  the  Center,  is  designed  further  to  ana¬ 
lyze  accident  causes  in  terms  of  physical  and  human  factors,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  validity  of  accident-prevention  methods,  to  develop  and 
evaluate  leadership  training  courses,  and  to  gather  factual  information 
concerning  the  selection  and  placement  of  workers  in  industrial  jobs. 

In  announcing  the  study,  the  Center  for  Safety  Education  states : 

“The  practical  value  of  the  study  will  result  in  the  systematic 
compilation  of  job  standards  and  demonstrated  personal  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  physically  disabled  that  will  aid  in  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  programs  of  rehabilitation  and  training,  supply  scientific  informa¬ 
tion  for  purposes  of  employment  and  placement  of  the  physically  dis¬ 
abled  in  industry,  and  give  to  the  physically  disabled  the  fullest  op¬ 
portunity  to  become  self-sufficient  and  useful  members  of  society. 

“The  need  for  such  work  is  immediately  recognized  when  one  con¬ 
siders  the  predicted  large  number  of  returning  war  cripples,  the 
150,000  persons  who  each  year  become  physically  disabled  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  disease  or  accident,  and  all  of  these  added  to  the  approximately 
7,000,000  physically  handicapped  persons  in  this  country  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

“The  study  will  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  a  Uni¬ 
versity  sponsoring  committee,  the  proposed  members  of  which  are  as 
follows : 
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Professor  Roland  H.  Spaulding,  Chairman;  School  of  Education, 
New  York  University  and  the  Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled. 

Dr.  George  G.  Deaver,  School  of  Education,  New  York  University 
and  the  Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled. 

Professor  Ernest  R.  Wood,  School  of  Education,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Dr.  Herbert  J.  Stack,  Center  for  Safety  Education,  New  York 
University. 

Dr.  Charles  C.  Hawkins,  Center  for  Safety  Education,  New  York 
University. 

“In  order  to  secure  the  full  cooperation  of  representative  indus¬ 
trial  establishments  in  the  metropolitan  area,  the  investigation  will 
progress  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  steering  committee,  the 
membership  of  which  will  be  composed  of  safety  and  personnel  direc¬ 
tors,  managers  and  supervisors  of  selected  industrial  establishments; ” 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  under  such  auspices  the  study  will 
contribute  greatly  toward  a  better  knowledge  of  all  the  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  the  vocational  training,  selection  for  and  placement  in  jobs 
of  the  disabled,  war  veteran  and  non-veteran  alike. 

An  employer  may  be  hesitant  about  hiring  a  person  with  a  pre¬ 
existing  permanent  partial  disability,  even  though  able  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  particular  jobs  for  which  he  applies,  because  a  subse¬ 
quent  inquiry  on  the  job  might  result  in  permanent  total  disability  for 
which  the  employer  might  be  held  liable,  instead  of  being  liable  only 
for  the  subsequent  injury  sustained  in  his  employ.  It  is  the  belief  of 
the  Association’s  member  companies  that  the  device  of  securing 
“waivers”  from  disabled  applicants  defeats  the  purpose  of  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  laws,  and  is  not  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  em¬ 
ployment  of  disabled  persons.  Our  companies  oppose  the  practice. 

This  Association  feels  that  the  employer  of  such  a  handicapped 
person  should  not  be  liable  in  such  a  case  for  permanent  total  disabil¬ 
ity,  but  rather  that  the  cost,  after  compensation  has  been  paid  by  the 
employer  for  the  second  injury  only,  should  be  borne  by  industry  gen¬ 
erally.  To  accomplish  this  a  sound  and  adequate  Second  Injury  Fund 
Law  should  be  in  effect  in  every  state.  The  passage  of  such  a  law  in 
every  state  would  minimize  a  major  objection  of  employers  to  the 
employment  of  disabled  workers,  and  would  assure  payment  of  com¬ 
pensation  to  such  workers  in  all  cases  in  which  they  suffer  injury  on 
the  job,  including  permanent  total  disability. 
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The  Association  has  prepared  what  it  hopes  may  be  considered  a 
Model  Second  Injury  Fund  Law  which  is  the  product  of  study  of  exist¬ 
ing  laws,  and  especially  of  the  wide  experience  of  our  member  com¬ 
panies  in  the  field  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance.  Since  the 
day  Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance  began  in  this  country  many 
of  our  companies  have  been  engaged  in  that  field.  They  have  dealt 
with  every  type  of  disability  that  has  been  incurred  in  industrial  em¬ 
ployment,  and  have  assisted  in  returning  millions  of  workers  to  their 
jobs,  able  to  work  again  because  of  prompt  and  efficient  measures 
adopted  by  the  companies.  The  proposed  Model  Second  Injury  Fund 
Law  is  available  for  the  consideration  of  state  legislatures,  and  the 
Association  will  be  glad  to  suggest  suitable  amendments  to  existing 
Second  Injury  Fund  Laws  which  legislatures  may  consider  inadequate. 
Adequate  Second  Injury  Fund  Laws  in  all  the  states  will  help  but 
they  will  not  alone  solve  all  the  problems  connected  with  full  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  physically  disabled.  Full  knowledge  of  all  the  factors  in¬ 
volved  will  enable  the  disabled  and  employed  alike  to  bring  about  the 
fullest  possible  utilization  of  the  manpower  potential  that  lies  in  the 
capabilities  of  the  disabled. 

The  Association  will  assist  in  obtaining  that  knowledge,  and  its 
facilities,  experience  and  sympathetic  counsel  are  available  to  that  end. 

- o - 

EMPLOYMENT  POSSIBILITIES  FOR  BLIND  PEOPLE 

0.  E.  DAY,  Placement  Officer 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

One  hundred  years  ago  man  had  72  wants  and  16  necessities. 
Today  it  has  been  estimated  that  life  for  him  consists  of  484  wTants 
and  94  necessities.  One  hundred  years  ago  shopkeepers  offered  about 
200  different  items  for  sale.  Today  shopkeepers  offer  32,000  items  for 
sale. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  hundred  years  ago  the  only  occupation 
open  to  the  blind  was  that  of  begging.  Today  there  are  214  known 
economically  feasible  employment  opportunities  open  to  the  blind. 
This  record  of  achievement  is  both  amazing  and  assuring. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  EMPLOYERS  AND  PERSONNEL  DIRECTORS 

IS  THE  FOLLOWING: 

There  is  a  responsible  agency  for  the  blind  serving  your  com¬ 
munity  which  is  qualified  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  the  214 
occupations  previously  referred  to.  This  agency  is  equipped  to  make 
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an  appraisal  of,  and  to  furnish,  personnel  without  charge  to  employer 
or  employee,  as  well  as  to  assume  supervisory  responsibility  for  the 
blind  employee  during  the  probational  period  of  employment. 

The  prerequisites  considered  in  determining  the  eligibility  for 
employment  of  a  blind  person  are  as  follows : 

1.  Physical  fitness  save  for  blindness. 

2.  The  innate  and  developed  abilities  of  the  candidate  along 
specific  and  practicable  lines. 

3.  The  ambition,  desire,  and  enthusiasm  for  work. 

4.  The  ability  of  the  candidate  to  get  along  well  with  his  seeing 
fellowmen. 

5.  Virtual  independence  in  traveling. 


A  study  based  on  the  data  obtained  from  256  organizations  in 
the  United  States  employing  1084  blind  persons  indicates  that,  when 
the  above  five  factors  are  given  proper  consideration,  the  blind  can 
and  do  compete  with  the  seeing  in  speed,  accuracy  and  efficiency.  Pity 
and  sympathy  will  not  make  the  blind  see  again.  The  true  calamity 
of  the  loss  of  sight  is  not  merely  the  exclusion  of  sunlight  but  the  en¬ 
forced  inactivity  that  usually  attends.  The  hardest  day’s  work  a  man 
ever  does  is  a  day  of  nothing ;  therefore,  the  best  way  for  you  to  help 
the  blind  to  help  themselves  is  through  employment  on  a  competitive 
basis. 

KNOWN  COMPETITIVE  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  NOW  BEING 
HELD  BY  PHYSICALLY  CAPABLE  LEGALLY  BLIND  PERSONS 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Clergyman 
Teacher,  College 
Electrical  Engineer 
Mechanical  Engineer 
Lawyer 

Concert  Singer 
Teacher,  Music 
Case  Worker 
Teacher,  Grade  School 
Teacher,  High  School 
Tutor 
Osteopath 
Chiropractor 
Masseur 

Instructor,  Physical 
Radio  Operator 
Employment  Interviewer 
Placement  Secretary 
Information  Clerk 
Transcribing  Machine  Op¬ 
erator 


Stock  Clerk 
Tool  Clerk 

Telephone  Operator  I 
Salesman,  House  to  House 
Salesman,  Insurance 
Sales  Clerk 

Counterman,  Lunchroom 
Bus  Boy 
Pot  Washer 
Dishwasher,  Machine 
Racker — Pool  Room  At¬ 
tendant 
Janitor 
Porter  I 

Elevator  Operator,  Freight 

Beekeeper 

Farmer,  Poultry 

Net  Maker 

Mattress  Maker 

Weaver  I  Rattan  Worker 

Bookbinder 


Heel  Trimmer 

Machinist,  Bench 

Tool  Inspector 

Turret  Lathe  Operator 

Boring  Mill  Operator 

Filer,  Machine 

Honing  Machine  Operator 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

Coremaker 

Fitup  Man,  Boilermaker 
Tube  Drawer 
Radio  Equipment  Assemb¬ 
ler,  Special 
Magnet  Winder 
Rotor  Assembler 
Electrical  Assembler 
Electrical  Instrument  Re¬ 
pairman 
Piano  Tuner 
Broom  Maker 
Selvage  Inspector 
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Propeller  Mechanic 
Radio  Repairman 
Maintenance  Man,  Build¬ 
ing 

Oyster  Shucker 
Needle  Straightener 
Needleboard  Repairman 
Bobbin  Inspector 
Splicer,  Rope 
Dry  Cans  Operator 
Thread  Inspector 
Garnett  Machine  Operator 
Hat  B rusher 
Die  Caster 
Mangier,  Knit  Goods 
Riveter,  Hand 
Riveter,  Machine 
Parachute  Repairman 
Glueman  III 

Nailing  Machine  Operator 
Mattress  Filling  Machine 
Operator 

Tufting  Machine  Operator 
Stapler  Operator 
Stripping  Machine  Opera¬ 
tor 

Box  Maker,  Cardboard 
Bag  Maker 
Heel  Builder 
Lacer 

Last  Puller,  Machine 
Glass  Cutter 
Buffer 
Polisher 

Burrer,  Hand  * 

Turret  Lathe  Operator 
Milling  Machine  Operator, 
Automatic 

Boring  Machine  Operator 
Multiple  Spindle  Drill 
Press  Operator 
Single  Spindle  Drill  Press 
Operator 

Tapping  Machine  Operator 
Thread  Milling  Machine 
Operator 

Screw  Machine  Operator 
Lathe  Operator,  Automat¬ 
ic 

Reaming  Machine 
Operator 

Knurling  Machine 
Operator 
Lapping  Machine 
Operator 
Floor  Assembler 
Gager 
Sandblaster 
Riveter,  Pneumatic 


Arbor  Press  Operator 
Punch  Press  Operator 
Tube  Flaring  Machine 
Operator 

Charging  Machine 
Operator 

Stranding  Machine 
Operator 
Cleaner,  Tools 
Bearing  Inspector 
Bender,  Machine 
Tube  Bending  Machine 
Operator 
Riveter,  Aircraft 
Crystal  Grinder 
Record  Finisher 
Record  Tester 
Armature  Winder 
Coil  Winder  II 
Coil  Assembler 
Coil  Shaper 
Micrometer  Inspector 
Twisting  Machine 
Operator 
Detail  Assembler 
Final  Assembler 
Riveter 

Knurling  Machine 
Operator 
Plumber  Helper 
Parachute  Packer 
Filling  Machine  Operator 
Packer,  Ammunition 
Carton  Packaging 
Candy  Wrapper 
Valve  Assembler 
Grinding  Wheel  Dresser 
Film  Inspector 
Blueprint  Trimmer-Folder 
Laborer,  Machine  Shop 
Oiler  I 

Auto  Washer 
Assembler 
Bead  Stringer 
Bearing  Scraper 
Bobbin  Cleaner 
Bobbin  Cleaner,  Hand 
Body  Wireman 
Bonderizer 
Box  Bundler 
Box  Maker,  Wood 
Box  Stitcher 
Capping  Machine 
Operator 
Cording  Boy 
Electrician  Helper 
Feeder 

Flat  Work  Catcher 
Floor  Girl  III 


Foot  Press  Operator 
Freight  Handler 
Furniture  Packer  II 
Gas  Tank  Assembler 
Gear  Assembler 
Graphite  Sprayer 
Grinding  Machine 
Operator  IV 
Grommet  Machine 
Operator 

Hack  Saw  Machine 
Operator 

Hand  Press  Operator 
Helper  III 
Labeler,  Hand 
Labeler,  Machine 
Laborer,  Coffee  Industry 
Laundryman  I 
Lead  Assembler 
Lidder 

Machine  Operator 
Meat  Packer 
Motor  Assembler 
Packer  II 

Packing  Supply  Maker 

Parts  Wirer 

Pianist 

Pickling  Operator 
Pin  Boy 

Power  Press  Operator  II 
Power  Screw  Driver 
Operator 

Roving  Stockman 
Sack  Cleaner 
Sander 

Sausage  Packer 
Sewing  Machine  Operator 
Shear  Operator 
Sheet  Metal  Former 
Shipping  Room  Helper 
Shirt  Starcher 
Sorter,  Machine  Shop 
Stamper 

Threading  Machine 
Operator 
Tool  Kit  Packer 
Truck  Loader 
Truck  Unloader 
Tube  Roller 
Washer,  Metal 
Waste  Bagger 
Weigher 
Welder,  Spot 
Wire  Brushman 
Wire  Stripper 
Wrapper 
Yardman 


REFERENCE :  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  “Dictionary  of  Occu¬ 
pational  Titles”  for  definitions. 
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TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

J.  B.  MOHLER,  Executive  Director 
Venango  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind  held  in  Harrisburg,  it  was  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  that  we  should  continue  the  establishment  of  new 
branches  of  the  Association  whenever  and  wherever  possible. 

This  is  a  splendid  idea  to  bring  organized  work  for  the  blind  and 
the  prevention  of  blindness  to  every  section  of  the  state.  But  where 
will  it  be  possible  to  obtain  qualified  workers  to  supervise  these 
branches?  The  larger  and  more  populated  areas  already  have 
branches  where  each  department  has  its  own  head.  Most  of  the 
branches  yet  to  be  established  will  be  of  the  smaller  type,  where  one, 
possibly  two,  and  rarely  three  workers  must  carry  on  the  work  done 
elsewhere  by  a  complete  staff  of  trained  workers.  For  such  diversi¬ 
fied  supervision  surely  only  the  best  qualified  and  trained  persons 
should  be  given  the  place. 

The  educational  phase  of  work  for  the  blind  has  long  recognized 
the  necessity  of  special  training  for  teachers  of  the  blind.  Hence 
there  are  such  courses  as  the  Harvard  and  Columbia  courses,  and  now 
the  summer  course  offered  by  the  University  of  Washington.  The 
leaders  of  Home  Teaching  for  the  Blind  have  set  up  a  definite  mini¬ 
mum  of  requirements  for  such  work,  and  in  order  that  the  workers 
already  in  the  field  or  desiring  to  enter  it  can  meet  these  requirements, 
courses  are  being  offered  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia  and  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  at  Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland.  Workers 
in  the  field  of  Prevention  of  Blindness  may  become  qualified  for  such 
work  by  taking  the  course  made  available  by  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  at  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis. 
Even  one  of  the  youngest  phases  of  work  for  the  blind,  Placement, 
now  offers  special  training  for  those  entering  the  work  by  making 
available  to  them  a  course  sponsored  by  the  National  Society  for  the 
Blind  in  Washington,  D.  C.  But  what  of  the  supervisor,  who  in  most 
cases  must  be  all  of  these  wrapped  into  one?  Of  course,  the  ideal 
situation  would  be  that  he  might  take  each  of  these  available  courses. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  such  a  training  is  much  needed.  To 
meet  this  need,  it  would  be  well  to  work  out  a  consolidated  course  in 
collaboration  with  one  of  the  schools  of  higher  education  in  the  State. 
In  this  way,  such  courses  would  be  made  available  to  those  already  in 
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the  field  and  to  those  wishing  to  enter  it.  When  such  a  step  is  taken, 
and  then  only,  will  the  work  of  the  branches,  large  and  small,  reach  a 
uniform  standard  of  method,  procedure  and  execution. 

It  is  true  that  we  need  branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 

for  the  Blind  in  every  county  in  the  state,  but  more  important  we  must 

> 

have  available  qualified  workers  who  meet  standard  qualifications 
which  can  be  conveniently  met  by  those  wishing  to  enter  the  work. 
Let  us  all  work  towards  this  end. 

- o - 

*  REHABILITATION  CENTER  FOR  BLIND  VETERANS 

American  soldiers  who  lose  their  sight  in  combat  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  return  to  an  active  civilian  life  at  a  new  Army  rehabilita¬ 
tion  school  for  the  blind  to  be  opened  June  3  at  Farmington,  Conn. 
The  school,  which  will  be  conducted  at  the  Avon  Old  Farms  School, 
will  be  the  only  such  training  center  in  the  country  and  will  have 
facilities  for  200  men. 

Negotiations  by  the  Army  to  lease  the  physical  plant  of  the  Avon 
school  for  the  duration  of  the  war  plus  six  months  will  be  completed 
soon.  The  preparatory  school,  which  was  established  in  1927  by  Mrs. 
Theodate  Pope  Riddle,  New  England  architect,  already  has  announced 
that  it  will  suspend  on  June  1  because  of  war-time  operating  difficul¬ 
ties. 

Plans  for  establishment  of  such  a  center  were  announced  by  the 
War  Department  in  March,  and  Colonel  Frederick  Thorne,  one  of  the 
Army’s  foremost  ophthalmologists,  was  named  to  be  its  head.  Reached 
by  telephone  in  Washington  yesterday,  Colonel  Thorne  said  that  of 
more  than  100  possible  sites  surveyed  for  the  center,  the  Farmington 
location,  near  Hartford,  was  found  to  be  “the  best  thing  we’ve  seen.” 

So  far  in  this  war,  he  said,  seventy  American  service  men  have 
been  blinded.  Basing  its  calculations  on  the  experience  of  the  British 
in  the  last  war,  the  Army  believes  that  the  Farmington  center  will  be 
adequate  for  some  time.  “There  is  a  big  invasion  push  coming,  how¬ 
ever,”  Colonel  Thorne  added,  “and  no  one  can  tell  what  that  will 
bring.”  Statistics  show,  he  said,  that  in  the  past  for  every  1,000  men 
killed,  two  are  blinded. 

At  present  blinded  veterans  of  this  war  are  being  trained  at  Val¬ 
ley  Forge  General  Hospital,  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  and  Letterman  General 

*  By  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May  7,  1944. 
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Hospital,  San  Francisco.  These  men,  and  all  those  ready  for  rehabili¬ 
tation  in  the  future  will  be  sent  to  the  Farmington  center. 

By  the  time  they  reach  the  rehabilitation  center,  Colonel  Thorne 
said,  the  men  are  all  physically  well.  They  receive  thorough  medical 
treatment  at  one  of  the  Army  general  hospitals  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  only  when  they  have  completely  recovered  from  their  wounds 
are  they  sent  on  for  social  and  psychological  readjustment. 

At  the  school  thirty  instructors,  including  some  who  are  them¬ 
selves  blind,  will  teach  the  men  braille  typing,  use  of  the  braille  slate, 
salesmanship,  farming  and  other  crafts.  At  the  end  of  the  course, 
which  will  take  from  three  to  six  months,  they  will  be  transferred  to 
the  Veterans’  Bureau  for  placement  in  jobs,  enrollment  in  colleges  or 
return  to  their  homes.  Only  when  they  have  completed  their  studies 
at  Farmington  will  they  be  discharged  from  the  Army. 

Of  the  Avon  School’s  2,700  acres,  the  Army  will  use  only  200. 
It  will  occupy  all  of  the  twenty-six  buildings,  constructed  of  brick  and 
stone.  Operating  costs  will  be  borne  by  the  Army,  which  will  employ 
the  present  staff  of  fifteen  buildings  and  grounds  keepers.  Mrs. 
Riddle,  the  founder,  will  continue  to  operate  the  dairy  farm  and  supply 
the  Army  with  milk  from  the  farm’s  herd  of  forty  Guernsey  cows. 

The  school,  valued  at  $5, 000, 000,  has  its  own  smithy,  carpenter 
shop  and  mill.  It  was  designed  and  built  by  Mrs.  Riddle  as  a  memorial 
to  her  father,  the  late  Alfred  Atmore  Pope,  iron  and  steel  manufac¬ 
turer.  Its  present  enrollment  is  1313  boys. 

- o - 

AMPLE  PROVISION  FOR  GUIDE  DOGS  ALREADY  AVAILABLE 

In  a  sincere  spirit  of  patriotism  and  generosity,  hundreds  of  per¬ 
sons  have  written  to  The  Seeing  Eye  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey, 
offering  to  contribute  or  to  raise  funds  for  guide  dogs  for  blinded 
service  men.  In  many  sections  of  the  country,  individuals  and  organi¬ 
zations  without  first  consulting  The  Seeing  Eye,  are  soliciting  funds 
in  its  name  for  this  purpose.  Asked  to  comment  on  his  organiza¬ 
tion’s  policy  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Colgate,  President  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Seeing  Eye,  issued  the 
following  statement: 
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“The  Seeing  Eye  is  not  authorizing  anyone  to  raise  funds  in  its 
name  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  dog  guides  to  blinded  members  of 
our  armed  forces.  In  line  with  the  Resolution  passed  by  its  Board  of 
Trustees  immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor,  The  Seeing  Eye  provides 
dog  guides  to  service  men  who  can  use  them,  or  want  them,  without 
cost  to  the  men  or  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  is  giving  them 
priority  over  all  other  applicants.  This  need  is,  however,  being  met 
from  the  General  Funds  of  the  organization  for  the  following  reasons : 

“Contrary  to  popular  belief,  remarkably  few  service  men  have  to 
date  been  blinded  in  action.  If  casualties  of  this  type  continue  at  their 
present  low  rate,  the  demand  from  our  Armed  Forces  will  not  be 
greater  than  The  Seeing  Eye  can  fill  in  its  regular  schedule. 

“Some  veterans  will  refuse  a  dog  guide,  or  will  be  too  badly  in¬ 
jured  in  other  ways  to  use  one.  Thus  the  number  will  be  reduced  still 
further. 

“Realizing  the  generosity  of  the  American  people,  the  Seeing  Eye 
foresees  a  grave  danger  of  building  up  within  this  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  large  sums  of  money  earmarked  for  a  purpose  for  which  they 
may  never  be  needed  in  their  entirety.  Unless  the  need  becomes 
much  greater  than  is  at  present  indicated,  this  organization  cannot 
conscientiously  encourage  such  action.” 

The  Seeing  Eye  is  a  non-profit  organization  and  is  dependent  on 
public  support  for  its  existence.  Contributions  and  memberships  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  school  are  gratefully  received,  and  should 
be  sent  directly  to  The  Seeing  Eye  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  The 
“general  purposes”  include  dog  guides  for  both  civilian  and  military 
blind ;  the  military  are  being  given  priority.  The  Seeing  Eye  does  not 
employ  solicitors  and  does  not  sponsor  benefits  or  the  sale  of  tickets 
or  articles  of  any  kind. 

Only  those  dogs  trained  at  The  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown,  New 
Jersey  school  are  Seeing  Eye  dogs.  The  name  is  copyrighted  and  the 
school  has  no  branches.  Its  work  is  national  in  scope. 
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KENNEDY  CAR  LINER  AND  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of 

Kennedy  Paper  Packing  Bags 
Kennedy  Car  Liners  —  Paper  Specialties 

SHELBYVILLE,  IND. 

“When  You  Help  The  Other  Fellow  You  HELP  Yourself” 


“THE  ROBERT  J.  GOLKA  CO. 

is  still  your  best  place  to  get  leather  materials  for  making 
fine  leather  goods.  Wholesale  prices,  direct 
from  the  manufacturer.” 

ROBERT  J.  GOLKA  CO. 

Brockton,  Mass. 

MAYSVILLE  CARPET  WARP  AND  RUG  FILLER 

FOR 

* 

HAND  LOOM  WEAVING 

JANUARY  AND  WOOD  COMPANY 

MAYSVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


JACOB  GILMAN 

JOBBER  AND  CONVERTER  OF  COTTON  GOODS 
SUITABLE  FOR  RAG  RUGS 

5-7  South  Eutaw  Street 

/ 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
Est.  1893 
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A.  E.  CRAIG 
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CHARLESTON,  ILLINOIS 
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Printer  of  THE  SEER 
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Broom  Corn 
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Phone  2-8200 

•  •  • 
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1447-49  Regina  Street 

HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 

Yours  For  Victory 

in  1  944 

Cotton  Yarn 

Established  1881 

Cordage 

Twine 

• 

Broom  Corn,  Hickory  Fibre, 

Stalks,  and  Palm  Fibre. 

$ 

Have  served  the  Trade  for 
many  years  as  a  dependable 
source  of  supply.  Send  us 
your  inquiries. 

A.  W.  ARCHER  CO.,  Inc. 

102  WORTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

CHARLES  H. 
DEMAREST,  Inc. 

227  WATER  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

UDOWITZ  &  KRASSNER 

formerly  SAMUEL  KRASSNER 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 
WOVEN  CHAIR  CANE  STRING  CANE 

BINDINGS  &  SPLINE  ROUND  &  SPLINT  REEDS 

OVAL  &  FLAT  REEDS  BROWN  &  VARIEGATED  FIBRE  RUSH 

1300-06  N.  Sixth  St.  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Compliments  of 

Geo.  H.  Maus,  Inc. 

Importers  Broom  Supplies 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


THE 

THOMAS  MONAHAN  CO. 


Broom  Corn 


BALE  OR  CAR 


ARCOLA,  ILLINOIS 


TRUSTEES  AND  ALTERNATES 
PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


LEHIGH  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — -Franklin  H.  Lichtenwalter.  .Mrs.  Gerald  Backenstoe 
ALTERNATES— Joseph  Mosser,  W.  G.  B.  Woodring,  Dr.  Samuel  Phillips 

BLAIR  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES— Daniel  N.  Slep,  M.  A.  Miller,  H.  D.  Coulter 
ALTERNATES — J.  Lester  Laughlin,  Harry  G.  Stevens,  E.  J.  Master 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 
TRUSTEES— Clifford  F.  Frey,  E.  L.  Farabaugh,  Earl  Ecker 

ALTERNATES— Mrs.  George  FI.  Aykroyd,  Mrs.  Alexander  Maysels,  Jerome  Barney 

BUTLER  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  J.  C.  Brandon,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Stepp,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Parker 
ALTERNATES — Miss  Florence  Galmish,  Miss  Elsa  Finger,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Dunlevy 

f 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Thomas  F.  Nolan,  Mrs.  James  Calebaugh,  Mrs.  E.  Ray  Salmons 
ALTERNATES — Robert  H.  Stinson,  John  E.  Carr,  Albert  Holl 

ERIE  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  Harry  W.  Schaal,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Ostrow,  Mrs.  Edmund  J.  Mehl 
ALTERNATES — Charles  Mertens.  Jr.,  Gus  Pulakos,  Mrs.  Howard  E.  Bowman 

TRI-COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  Alfred  Scarborough,  F.  E.  Weaver,  Ernest  D.  Latham 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  George  H.  Ashley,  Miss  K.  Lenora  Watts,  John  Stapf 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Rev.  George  Bricker,  Miss  G.  Mabel  Davis,  Seymour  Silverstone 
ALTERNATES — Miss  Gertrude  Stenger,  Mrs.  David  Faux,  Miss  Helen  Fox 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Dr.  L.  E.  Nightengale,  Mrs.  I.  M.  Shane,  Mrs.  Claude  Stauffer 
ALTERNATES- — -Mrs.  William  Johnstone,  Henry  E.  Warren,  Mrs.  Fred  Hausch 

VENANGO  COUNTY 
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4  September,  1944 

H.  RANDOLPH  LATIMER 

M.  C.  MIGEL,  President  ] 

- 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

So  much  has  been  written  as  to  the  remarkable  character  and 
qualities  of  our  dear  friend,  H.  Randolph  Latimer,  that  very  little 
remains  for  me  to  expatiate  upon,  as  to  his  record  and  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Latimer  when  he  was 
head  teacher  at  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  some  thirty  years 
ago.  From  time  to  time  we  were  in  very  close  contact  as  to  national 
work  for  the  blind;  I  sought  and  appreciated  his  mature  judgment 
and  wonderfully  clear  point  of  view  on  activities  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow  blind. 

His  outlook  on  work  for  the  blind  was  well  balanced  and  far¬ 
sighted,  and  it  was  he  who  early  foresaw  the  great  field  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  open  to  the  blind,  through  the  establishment  of  a  national  or¬ 
ganization  which  might  correlate  all  work  for  the  blind,  by  a  close 
relationship  between  itself  and  all  local  associations  and  institutions 
for  the  blind, — a  national  organization  which  would  represent  a  great 
influence  with  legislators  in  Washington  for  the  fullest  possible  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  blind  of  the  entire  country. 

In  1921  his  great  ambition  and  hope  for  this  national  organiza¬ 
tion  was  realized  through  the  establishment  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  and  he  became  its  Director-General,  but  owing  to 
the  stress  of  work  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  concentration  demanded 
by  his  responsibilities  there,  Mr.  Latimer  decided  that  it  would  be 
wisest  for  him  to  relinquish  that  office  with  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  1 

Upon  his  insistence  and  with  regret,  the  Trustees  of  the  Founda-  | 
tion  were  compelled  to  accept  his  resignation,  but  Mr.  Latimer  re¬ 
mained  as  a  valued  and  active  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  until  \ 
his  lamented  demise. 

Words  alone  could  not  adequately  express  the  high  regard  in 
which  our  dear  friend  was  held  by  all  of  us. 
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His  sound  advice,  his  clear  judgment,  his  understanding  and 
sympathetic  outlook  toward  the  problems  of  the  blind  were  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  in  arriving  at  the  proper  methods  and  procedures  by 
which  the  interests  of  the  blind  could  best  be  served. 

Not  alone  did  he  labor  assiduously  for  the  betterment  of  con¬ 
ditions  affecting  his  fellow  blind  through  the  various  associations, 
schools,  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind — but  he  also  de¬ 
voted  much  time  and  thought  to  writing  and  publishing  several  books 
on  work  for  the  blind,  notably  “The  Conquest  of  Blindness,”  which 
has  been  read  and  commended  not  only  by  those  engaged  in  labors  for 
the  blind,  but  also  by  laymen  throughout  the  country. 

His  courage — his  kindness — his  broad  vision — his  foresight — his 
helpfulness  and  selfless  devotion  to  the  blind  were  unsurpassed  by 
anyone  I  have  known  in  the  work  for  a  great  many  years — and  not 
alone  his  fellow-workers  for  the  blind,  but  all  those  who  knew  him 
personally,  have  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  his  passing  on. 

Those  who  knew  him  well — myself  amongst  them — will  cherish 
his  memory  with  love  and  affection  always. 

- o - 


\ 
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THE  SEER  SEES 

The  profession  in  general  and  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  in  particular  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  passing  of 
H.  Randolph  Latimer.  This  recipient  of  many  honors  was  the  constant 
champion  of  other  blind  people.  He  founded  the  era  in  which  the  skills 
of  the  visually  handicapped  were  evaluated  on  a  par  with  the  abilities 
of  others.  Does  there  remain  one  who  can  bear  the  torch  of  the  sight¬ 
less  with  so  much  fidelity?  On  behalf  of  its  readers  and  his  many 
other  friends  The  Seer  extends  profound  sympathy  to  his  inseparable 

companion,  wife  and  co-worker,  Jane  Byrd  Page  Latimer,  and  the 
many  other  relatives  and  friends  whose  devotion  made  the  closing 

years  of  his  useful  life,  as  always,  productive  of  good. 

- o - 

H.  Randolph  Latimer,  internationally  known  pioneer  in  the  field 
of  work  for  the  blind,  died  suddenly  while  on  vacation  on  Eastern 
Shore,  Maryland,  July  fifteenth,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  Follow¬ 
ing  his  retirement  from  active  duty  in  January,  1941,  he  had  resided 
in  Baltimore  with  his  wife,  the  former  Jane  Byrd  Page,  who  survives 
him.  Interment  was  at  St.  Thomas  Church,  Garrison  Forest,  Balti¬ 
more  County,  Maryland.  Mr.  Latimer  was  an  outstanding  exponent 
of  progressive  education  for  blind  children,  vocational  guidance  for 
blind  adolescents,  followed  by  their  gainful  employment  at  maturity. 
Himself  a  blind  man,  he  believed  that  others  with  the  same  handicap 
could  achieve  lives  of  usefulness  and  contentment,  and  to  this  end  he 
always  held  out  a  helping  hand  to  those  blind  men  and  women  with 
whom  he  had  constant  association  for  half  a  century. 
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For  thirty  years  Mr.  Latimer  rendered  conspicuous  service'  with 
blind  children  in  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  and  he 
reached  over  into  the  adult  field  when  he  caused  to  beformedthe Mary¬ 
land  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  wherein  rehabilitation  and 
employment  were  provided  for  the  blind  adults  of  that  community.  In 
1921  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  called  him  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  where  he  assumed  the  office  of  Executive  Secretary  of  this 
state-wide  organization,  and  Superintendent  of  its  Pittsburgh  Work 
Shop.  During  his  twenty  years  of  residence  in  this  Commonwealth 
he  played  the  leading  role  in  the  formation  of  the  State  Council  for 
the  Blind,  and  was  one  of  the  Board  of  Incorporators  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  was  a  charter  member  and  director 
of  Torrance  House,  Pittsburgh,  and  expanded  the  facilities  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  to  the  point  where  the  most 
densely  populated  communities  of  the  state  were  equipped  with 
notable  services  for  the  adult  blind  people  of  those  respective  areas. 
This  Association  is  today  a  monument  to  his  foresight,  organizing 
ability  and  ready  appreciation  of  the  problems  confronting  those  simi¬ 
larly  handicapped. 

In  1911  Mr.  Latimer  became  a  member  of  the  Uniform  Type  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  later  determined  the  use  of  the  Braille  code  as  standard 
in  this  country,  and  he  was  instrumental  in  developing  Braille  Grade 
One  and  a  Half,  which  is  read  by  blind  people  all  over  the  world.  In 
this  connection  he  travelled  extensively  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
of  which  he  was  a  trustee,  and  served  on  its  executive  committee  for 
many  years ;  a  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
a  senior  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers;  a 
charter  member  and  trustee  of  the  John  Milton  Society,  Inc.,  New 
York  City ;  a  member  and  former  officer  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  He  participated  in  two  World  conferences  on 
work  for  the  blind,  in  1914  and  1931. 

Mr.  Latimer's  education  was  received  in  the  public  schools  of 
Prince  George's  County,  Maryland,  at  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  by  correspondence  as  a  non-resident  student  of  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1899, 
with  the  degree  of  Ph.  B.  Later  he  took  post-graduate  work  at 
Harvard. 
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He  founded  The  Seer,  this  quarterly  publication  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  of  which  he  was  a  trustee,  and  had 
published  three  books:  “Virginia  Dare,”  a  volume  of  poems,  “The 
Conquest  of  Blindness,”  and  “The  Conquest  of  Blindness  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.”  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  writing  “The  Conquest  of 
Blindness  in  Maryland.”  He  was  also  a  lifelong  member  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church. 

In  1939  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  awarded  him  the 
Migel  Medal,  “for  outstanding  service  to  the  blind,”  and  later  in  the 
same  year,  in  Los  Angeles,  he  was  presented  by  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  with  the  Shotwell  medal  “for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service.”  Scrolls  from  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  School  for  the  Blind  and  from  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  attest  the  honor  and  affection  in  which  he  was  held. 

— Philip  N.  Harrison 


o 


MY  PRECEPTOR 

My  faithful  preceptor,  this  blindness, 

Came  forth  from  God’s  bountiful  kindness. 

He  knoweth  the  why  and  the  wherefore; 

I  know  his  great  mercy,  and  therefore 

Accept  the  affliction  as  given 

To  lead  me  through  faith  unto  Heaven. 

— H.  R.  L. 


o 
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:  WORD  FROM  THE  FOUNDER 

(d) 

• 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of  private  organizations,  profit  and 
non-profit.  In  profit-sharing  corporations,  the  stockholders  elect  the 
directors  and  the  directors  elect  the  officers.  The  officers  have  execu¬ 
tive  charge  of  the  several  departments  of  the  corporation;  receive 
salaries,  commissions,  or  both,  commensurate  with  their  respective 
services;  and  share  in  the  profit  or  loss  of  the  business,  according  to 
their  several  holdings. 

Non-profit  corporations  have  no  stockholders,  as  such.  Their 
active,  or  voting,  membership,  nominally  at  least,  is  based  upon  an 
annual  contribution  of  a  specified  sum.  The  directors  are  usually 
elected  annually  and  elect  their  own  officers.  These  directors  and  offic¬ 
ers  volunteer  their  services,  hold  no  executive  position  for  pay  within 
the  corporation,  and  receive  no  financial  consideration  for  said  volun¬ 
teer  services.  This  is  the  explanation,  if  one  be  needed,  why  the  names 
of  paid  executives  seldom  appear  in  the  lists  of  directors  of  non-profit 
corporations ;  and,  when  they  do  so  appear,  it  is  an  index  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  the  particular  executive  is  held  by  his  directorate, 
rather  than  of  any  legal  right.  Frederick  D.  Morrison  is  the  only 
superintendent  of  the  Maryland  School  who  from  1898  to  1904,  en¬ 
joyed  this  courteous  distinction  at  the  hands  of  his  board  of  directors. 
The  writer,  while  not  nearly  so  worthy  as  Mr.  Morrison,  has  enjoyed 
a  similar  courtesy  at  the  hands  of  both  of  his  main  and  branch  boards, 
for  a  score  of  years,  and,  as  trustee  of  several  non-profit  corporations, 
has  done  volunteer  service  in  his  own  right.  It  is  in  light  of  these 
facts  that  he  ventures  a  few  thoughts  which,  though  not  at  all  new, 
may  prove  valuable  in  the  organization  of  some  non-profit  concern. 

The  type  of  man  suitable  for  membership  on  the  directorate  of  a 
non-profit  corporation,  all  impressions  to  the  contrary  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  should,  and  usually  does,  surpass  that  found  on  the  average  board 
of  profit-sharing  organizations.  There  are  very  few  human  beings 
who  can  rise  wholly  above  the  deductions  which  stem  from  their  years 
of  experience  and  observation;  nor  should  we  expect  them  so  to  do. 
Yet  it  is  from  among  these  few  that  our  ideal  director  must  be  chosen. 
It  is  inevitable  that  the  directors  of  our  philanthropic  institutions  be 


♦EDITOR’S  NOTE — This  constitutes  the  final  chapter  in  a  sequence  abruptly  interrupted 
by  Mr.  Latimer’s  sudden  death. 
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drawn  from  the  categories  of  successful  business  and  professional 
men,  whose  breadth  of  mind  and  extent  of  means  provide  the  under¬ 
standing  and  leisure  essential  to  participation  in  any  important  avoca¬ 
tion.  It  is  equally  inevitable  that  many  of  these  men,  being  human, 
should  bring  with  them  much  of  the  hardheadedness  often  ascribed  to 
practical  business  men,  and  something  of  the  superior  bearing  deemed 
by  many  the  mark  of  a  professional  man.  These,  however,  are  by  no 
means  unhappy  facts  if  recognized  and  guided  into  their  proper  chan¬ 
nels.  Fortunately  for  the  vast  majority  of  philanthropic  agencies, 
their  primary  activities  fall  logically  into  three  well  defined  categories 
— financial,  business,  and  professional.  However  much  these  activi¬ 
ties  may  overlap  or  interlace,  they  usually  lend  themselves  easily, 
from  the  angle  of  the  board,  to  administration  by  as  many  separate 
standing  committees. 


The  first  of  these  committees  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  devising  ways  and  means  of  securing  the  funds  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  corporation,  and  for  the  proper 
stewardship  thereof.  It  is  manifest  that,  apart  from  their  financial 
acumen,  the  members  of  this  committee  should  possess  a  genuine 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  objectives  involved.  The  second  of 
these  committees  has  to  do  with  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of 
real  estate,  other  physical  properties  and  equipment,  and  with  provid¬ 
ing  sustenance  for  man  and  beast,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  all  oper¬ 
ations  essential  to  their  fulfilment.  Members  of  this  committee,  apart 
from  comparable  business  experience,  should  possess  some  milk  of 
human  kindness  and  some  appreciation  of  the  artistic  in  ordinary 
matters.  The  third  committee  deals  directly  with  objectives  for  which 
the  corporation  exists — education,  rehabilitation,  employment,  re¬ 
search,  or  what  not ;  and  its  membership  should  comprise  professional 
men  of  appropriate  background  and  experience,  especially  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  standards.  Proper  discrimination  is  often  not 
exercised  in  the  appointment  of  the  right  type  of  directors  to  member¬ 
ship  on  the  respective  committees.  For  example,  the  writer  once  knew 
of  an  instance  in  which  the  finance  committee  consisted  of  a  retired 
farmer,  a  former  school  teacher,  and  a  defeated  deputy  governor.  In 
a  second  case,  the  business  committee  was  composed  of  a  retired 
clergyman,  a  practising  oculist,  and  a  former  judge.  In  yet  a  third 
instance,  the  professional  committee  was  made  up  of  a  former  State 
senator,  a  retired  real  estate  man,  and  a  prominent  banker.  Despite 
these  seeming  inconsistencies,  such  was  the  ability  of  these  men  that 
their  respective  institutions  were  reasonably  successful. 
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Quite  as  important,  perhaps,  as  a  proper  grouping  of  these  com¬ 
mittees  is  the  selection  of  a  well  trained,  professional  staff  of  paid 
executives  to  carry  out  their  respective  functions.  The  superintend¬ 
ent,  or  chief  executive  should  be  a  man  of  such  caliber  as  to  enable  him 
to  represent  his  Board,  in  any  of  these  capacities.  He  should  have  on 
his  staff  an  experienced  business  manager  and  a  principal  versed  in 
the  methods  of  attaining  the  professional  goals  of  the  institution. 
These  experts  should  be  subordinate  and  directly  responsible  to  him, 
and,  in  his  absence  only,  to  the  chairman  of  the  standing  committee  in 
charge  of  his  department.  The  duties,  responsibilities,  and  remunera¬ 
tion  of  these  and  other  assistants,  as  well  as  those  of  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive,  should  be  ample  and  well  defined.  The  superintendent  must,  of 
course,  be  directly  answerable  to  his  board,  but  it  should  be  upon  his 
recommendation,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  com¬ 
mittee,  that  all  personal  appointments  are  made  and  duties  defined. 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  greatest  single  responsibility  incumbent 
upon  the  Board  is  the  choice  of  its  superintendent. 

In  the  earlier  schools  for  the  blind,  as  in  the  smaller  ones  of  more 
recent  vintage,  funds  were  hopelessly  inadequate  to  provide  and  main¬ 
tain  an  institution  such  as  we  have  pictured  above.  Keenly  alive  to 
this  fact  and  imbued  with  a  genuine  interest  in  the  future  of  their 
students,  the  directors  further  volunteered  their  personal  services 
along  a  variety  of  helpful  lines ;  such  as  reading  aloud,  letter  writing, 
coaching  for  college,  escorting,  entertaining  students  in  their  own 
homes,  and  providing  opportunities  for  them  to  attend  public  func¬ 
tions.  These  contacts  tended  to  instill  into  the  student  a  higher  and 
more  wholesome  standard  of  living,  and  into  the  director  a  clearer 
understanding  of  his  problems.  As  funds  became  available  for  more 
adequate  plants  and  playgrounds,  better  teaching  facilities,  more  high¬ 
ly  trained  personnel,  the  directors  found  these  personal  services  auto¬ 
matically,  albeit  gradually,  taken  over  by  the  subordinate  members  of 
the  respective  faculties  and  households.  Whatever  may  be  the  advant¬ 
ages  inherent  in  the  set-up  of  these  larger  schools,  and  their  name  is 
legion,  one  cannot  fail  to  deplore  the  absence  in  modern  institutional 
life  of  these  personal  contacts  and  associations  between  director  and 
student,  so  common  and  so  wholesome  in  the  earlier  days. 

One  other  point  will  serve  to  conclude  our  generalizations  so  far 
as  institutions  for  the  conquest  of  blindness  in  general  are  concerned. 
Within  the  limits  of  our  research,  which  we  confess  is  none  too  great, 
we  have  yet  to  find  a  single  such  institution  whose  musty  old  archives 
do  not  reveal  the  inspiring  story  of  some  worthy  blind  person  whose 
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example,  influence,  or  initiative  inspired,  promoted,  or  actually  di¬ 
rected  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  in¬ 
stitution.  Further,  more  often  than  now,  although  the  reason  is  not 
easily  apparent,  blind  men  of  parts  were  found  among  the  members 
of  these  directing  boards.  Upon  testimony  of  informed  contemporar¬ 
ies,  the  presence  of  such  men  within  a  directorate  exercised  a  twofold 
influence  for  good,  in  that  it  gave  the  other  directors  an  easy  approach 
to  the  thoughts  and  practices  of  the  more  representative  blind  people, 
and  demonstrated  the  ability  of  the  latter  to  take  equal  rank  with 
their  sighted  peers.  In  the  final  analysis,  of  course,  each  directorate 
must  be  the  judge  of  the  fitness  of  its  own  members;  which  is  just 
another  way  of  saying  that  this  question,  if  settled  at  all,  must  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  respective  boards.  Far  more  vital  to  the  profes¬ 
sionally  educated  technically  trained  blind  people  is  a  more  universal 
recognition  than  yet  prevails  of  their  several  capacities  through  their 
more  general  employment,  both  within  and  without  work  for  the  blind, 
in  positions  of  executive  responsibility,  professional  knowledge,  and 
technical  skill.  Lest  it  be  thought  that  we  are  indulging  in  empty 
fantasy,  we  submit  here  a  very  brief  list  of  blind  promotors,  execu¬ 
tives,  captains  of  industry,  and  professional  men,  the  stories  of  whose 
successes  are  easily  available  from  the  files  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind: 

Louis  Braille,  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  William  H.  Churchman,  Sir 
Frederick  Fraser,  John  Glenn,  James  B.  Green,  Miss  Roberta  Griffith, 
Charles  W.  Holmes,  H.  H.  Johnson,  Sir  Charles  W.  Lindsay,  David  E. 
Loughery,  Dr.  William  Moon,  Eben  P.  Morford,  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell, 
Miss  Nellie  Simpson. 

H.  R.  L. 
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Henry  Randolph  Latimer’s  death  leaves  a  vacancy  that  will  long 
be  felt  in  Darkland.  Not  only  was  he  an  unusual  blind  man  whose 
many-sided  usefulness  and  sunny  courage  won  for  him  deep  affection 
and  honor,  he  was  also  an  educator  whose  warm  humanity  and  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  each  student  under  his  care  were  gifts  all  too  rare 
either  among  the  seeing  or  the  visually  handicapped. 

The  secret  of  Mr.  Latimer’s  stimulating  power  was  his  attitude 
towards  his  students.  To  him  they  were  not  young  blind  “benefici¬ 
aries,”  they  were  boys  and  girls  facing  a  disability  who  must  be  given 
every  chance  to  grow  happily  and  integrate  themselves  healthily  into 
normal  society.  Radiating  confidence  in  their  possibilities,  he  took 
pains  to  keep  them  mentally  alert  so  that  they  would  forget  what 
they  missed  and  search  out  what  would  restore  their  fulness  of  life. 
He  quickened  their  games  and  studies  with  imagination.  He  im¬ 
pressed  upon  them  responsibility  and  self-criticism.  His  wholesome 
personality  was  a  bulwark  to  them  against  the  egotisms  which  segre¬ 
gation  tends  to  breed.  Always  on  the  lookout  for  fine  examples  from 
normal  men  and  women  he  led  them  to  take  pride  in  having  their 
work  accepted  for  its  own  excellence  and  never  on  account  of  their 
blindness.  Mr.  Latimer  believed  that  genuinely  complete  human  beings 
are  a  product  of  constant  thought  and  conscious  self-direction,  not  of 
sight  and  the  too  automatic  habits  which  accompany  it,  and  that  was 
the  cardinal  principle  of  his  work  among  students  and  the  gospel 
whose  quickening  light  irradiated  his  ably  edited  magazine,  “The 
Seer.” 

But  the  same  virile  spirit  led  Mr.  Latimer  to  reject  blindness  as  a 
part  of  existence.  The  vast  difficulties  arising  from  lack  of  sight 
require  an  appalling  amount  of  time  and  energy  merely  to  overcome 
physical  obstacles — time  and  energy  which  should  be  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  richer  mentality.  He  was  relentless  in  his  campaign 
against  preventable  blindness,  and  public-spirited  citizens  owe  an  in¬ 
calculable  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for  his  perseverance  in  helping 
physicians,  health  boards  and  schools  to  combat  ignorance  and  super¬ 
stition  which  endanger  the  people’s  sight.  He  never  forgot  that  just 
to  see  does  not  constitute  education  or  happiness,  but  he  was  no 
fatalist.  Through  all  disappointments  he  fervently  expected  that 
humanity’s  capacity  of  live  thought  and  self-development  would  in¬ 
crease  and  elevate  sight  to  a  really  educative  power.  For  both  the 
blind  and  the  seeing  Mr.  Latimer’s  life  was  a  vibrant,  throbbing  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  truth,  “Blessed  are  ye  who  have  not  seen,  but  have 
believed.”  — Helen  Keller. 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  REHABILITATION 
OF  THE  DISABLED  UNDER  THE  NEW  FEDERAL  LAW 

M.  M.  WALTER,  Director 

Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


The  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped  had  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  the  occupational  adjustment  of  the  industrially  disabled,  those 
persons  who  are  injured  in  industry.  Back  in  1919,  in  order  to  sup¬ 
plement  Workmen’s  Compensation  and  make  it  possible  for  injured 
workmen  to  return  to  employment,  twelve  states  passed  what  were 
then  called  industrial  rehabilitation  laws.  The  function  was  primarily 
concerned  with  the  placement  of  these  individuals  in  employment. 
They  were  mostly  older  persons  who  needed  artificial  appliances 
and/or  readjustment  back  into  industry. 

As  a  result  of  our  experience  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled 
veterans  of  World  War  I,  and  because  of  the  large  number  of  persons 
who  were  injured  in  industry  and  through  other  causes,  the  Federal 
Government  passed  the  National  Civilian  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1920.  Instead  of  limiting  the  program  to  individuals  who  be¬ 
came  injured  in  industry,  it  was  extended  to  cover  other  groups  dis¬ 
abled  as  a  result  of  disease,  congenital  causes  or  public  accident. 

About  the  same  time  through  studies  conducted  in  several  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  it  was  learned  that  individuals  are  susceptible 
of  training  even  up  to  the  age  of  fifty  and  sixty.  Vocational  education 
and  training  isn’t  something  that  only  the  younger  group  can  acquire. 

So  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  was  extended  to  include 
training  as  a  preparation  for  employment.  Last  year  training  was  a 
service  provided  to  approximately  eighty  per  cent  of  all  the  physically 
disabled  persons  in  this  country  who  were  placed  in  employment 
through  rehabilitation. 

Studies  made  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  during 
the  past  five  years,  indicate  there  are  many  disabled  people  in  this 
country  who  need  not  only  training  and  placement,  but  also  physical 
restoration.  According  to  these  studies  there  are  twenty-three  mil¬ 
lion  people  in  the  United  States  who  are  physically  and  mentally  dis¬ 
abled.  Of  this  number  approximately  seven  million  are  either  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  beyond  sixty-four.  The  other  sixteen  million 
are  L-  the  labor  market,  and  they  need  some  type  of  service  during 
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their  lifetime  in  order  to  maintain  their  place  in  the  economic  world. 
Annually,  approximately  eight  hundred  thousand  to  a  million  new 
persons  are  added  to  the  list. 

In  this  State  alone  there  is  a  pool  of  over  two  million  physically 
disabled  persons  of  which  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand 
need  some  type  of  vocational  adjustment  so  they  can  carry  on  in  em¬ 
ployment.  The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  study  showed 
that  out  of  eight  disabled  individuals  one  person  needs  training,  three 
need  physical  restoration,  and  four  require  job  adjustment. 

For  these  reasons  when  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Law  of 
1920  was  amended  by  Congress  last  summer,  there  was  included  in 
it  a  provision  for  physical  restoration.  Heretofore  the  program  was 
limited  to  prosthesis,  providing  individuals  with  arms,  legs,  and 
braces.  If  they  needed  other  types  of  physical  restoration  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  these  services  from  hospitals  and  doctors,  without 
charge,  or  through  private  sources. 

Under  Public  Law  113,  “vocational  rehabilitation”  and  “rehabili¬ 
tation  services”  are  defined  as  any  services  necessary  to  render  a  dis¬ 
abled  individual  fit  to  engage  in  a  remunerative  employment. 

In  order  for  a  disabled  person  to  be  eligible  under  the  new  pro¬ 
gram,  it  is  necessary  for  the  individual's  disability  to  be  (1)  an  em¬ 
ployment  handicap,  (2)  static  (relatively  stable),  and  (3)  remediable. 
In  providing  physical  restoration,  the  word  “static”  is  intended  to 
differentiate  the  program  from  a  general  medical  care  program  caring 
for  acute  illnesses  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  long-term  care  of  chronic 
illnesses  on  the  other  hand.  The  patient's  disability  must  be  remedi¬ 
able  by  treatment  which  is  limited  to  90  days  of  hospitalization  and  to 
a  “reasonable  period”  of  treatment  as  an  ambulatory  patient.  The 
“reasonable  period”  of  ambulatory  treatment  will,  of  course,  vary 
from  different  conditions.  It  will  be  possible  to  provide  care  in  a  con¬ 
valescent  or  nursing  home  subsequent  to  hospitalization.  This  type 
of  institutional  care  will  not  be  counted  toward  the  limitation  of  90 
days  of  hospital  care. 

The  new  law  also  provides  for  service  to  persons  with  mental  con¬ 
ditions.  Heretofore,  they  were  excluded  from  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  Many  disabled  individuals,  as  a  result  of  disease,  accident  or 
other  conditions,  develop  mental  quirks,  which  if  they  are  not  properly 
and  adequately  taken  care  of,  can  develop  into  severe  cases  of  neurosis 
and  perhaps  psychosis.  The  former  group  is  eligible  for  rehabili¬ 
tation. 
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Specific  provision  has  been  made  for  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 
This  program  is  administered  by  the  State  Agency  for  the  Blind 
where  such  an  agency  is  legally  authorized  to  administer  rehabilita¬ 
tion  service  for  this  group. 

War-disabled  civilians  who  are  defined  to  include  members  of 
the  citizens’  defense  corps,  aircraft  warning  center,  civil  air  patrol, 
and  merchant  marine  are  classified  as  a  special  group.  Disabled  vet¬ 
erans  who  are  not  eligible  for  rehabilitation  under  the  program  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Veterans  Administration,  as  well  as  disabled 
members  of  their  families,  can  avail  themselves  of  the  services  under 
this  law. 

r 

The  fiscal  provisions  have  been  liberalized  by  Public  Law  113.  The 
old  limitation  of  three  and  one-half  million  dollars  appropriated  an¬ 
nually  by  the  Federal  Government  for  matching  purposes  has  been 
removed.  Funds  are  now  certified  to  the  States  in  accordance  with 
the  States’  needs.  Under  the  amendments  of  1943,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  assume  the  entire  cost  of  administration  of  State  pro¬ 
grams  in  contrast  to  the  previous  requirement  of  matching  on  a  50-50 
basis.  It  will  assume  half  of  the  cost  of  medical  examinations,  surgical 
and  therapeutic  treatment,  hospitalization,  prosthetic  appliances, 
transportation,  occupational  tools  and  licenses,  rehabilitation  training, 
and  maintenance.  The  entire  cost  of  these  services  will  be  assumed 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  case  of  war-disabled  civilians. 

The  Scope  of  services  available  has  been  broadened  to  include  any 
services  necessary  to  render  disabled  persons  capable  of  engaging  in 
remunerative  employment. 

In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities,  the  State  Rehabilitation 
Agency  may  provide  the  following  services : 

1.  Location  of  Persons  in  Need  of  Rehabilitation 

It  is  important  to  locate  such  cases  as  early  as  possible  in 
order  to  minimize  the  disorganizing  effects  resulting  from  mental 
and  emotional  conflicts.  The  cooperation  of  all  private  and  pub¬ 
lic  health,  welfare  and  other  agencies  and  of  individuals  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  locating  disabled  persons  and  in  carrying  out  the  steps 
involved  in  the  successful  completion  of  their  rehabilitation. 


2.  Medical,  Psychiatric,  and  Psychological  Examinations 


As  a  basis  for  determining  the  individual’s  total  rehabilita¬ 
tion  needs,  a  medical  diagnosis  is  required  to  establish  the  gen¬ 
eral  health  and  medical  history  of  the  individual,  including  organ  • 
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ic  and  functional  conditions.  The  medical  diagnosis  and  prognosis 
indicate  the  type  and  extent  of  medical  or  surgical  care  needed, 
and  must  be  taken  into  consideration  together  with  the  voca- 
tional  diagnosis.  The  latter  consists  of  an  analysis  of  the  in¬ 
dividual's  intelligence,  education,  experience,  interests,  and  apti¬ 
tudes,  as  well  as  environmental  and  personality  factors.  In  each 
case,  a  complete  rehabilitation  plan  must  be  made  with  the  dis¬ 
abled  individual,  based  on  the  results  of  these  diagnoses. 

3.  Vocational  Counselling  and  Guidance 

Guidance  must  be  provided  to  relate  the  occupational  capaci¬ 
ties  of  the  individual  to  the  occupational  opportunities  of  the 
community. 

4.  Hospitalization,  Medical,  Surgical,  and  Prosthetic  Services 

Medical  and  surgical  services  must  be  closely  co-ordinated 
with  vocational  guidance,  training,  and  other  services  required 
in  the  individual  case.  Type  of  training  and  work  tolerance  must 
be  determined  jointly  by  the  physician  or  surgeon  and  the  guid¬ 
ance  and  training  specialist.  With  the  exception  of  war  dis¬ 
abled  civilians,  (members  of  the  citizens  defense  corps,  aircraft 
warning  service,  civil  air  patrol  and  the  merchant  marine),  and 
civil  employees  of  the  United  States  disabled  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  the  inability  of  the  individual  to  pay  for  the 
needed  medical  services  must  be  established  before  Federal  reim¬ 
bursement  for  the  cost  of  these  services  is  made. 

5.  Physical  and  Occupational  Therapy  and  Psychiatric  Services 

In  some  cases,  the  functions  of  impaired  limbs  must  be  re¬ 
stored  before  the  individual  can  undertake  vocational  training  or 
employment.  Therapeutic  services  must  be  closely  integrated 
with  other  preparatory  services.  Physically  handicapped  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  minds  have  been  distorted  by  the  effects  of  their 
wounds  or  other  cause,  and  those  with  mental  and  neurological 
disturbances  require  psychiatric  care  in  addition  to  other  serv¬ 
ices.  Where  such  therapeutic  and  psychiatric  services  are  parts 
of  the  medical  or  surgical  treatments  being  rendered,  inability  to 
pay  for  these  services  must  be  established  before  Federal  reim¬ 
bursement  can  be  made. 
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6.  Prevocational  and  Vocational  Training 

Those  disabled  persons  whose  impairments  have  incapaci¬ 
tated  them  for  their  normal  occupations,  or  who  have  never  had 
vocational  experience,  or  whose  skills  have  become  obsolete  due 
to  changing  industrial  needs  resulting  from  technological  develop¬ 
ments,  require  vocational  training.  The  success  of  this  phase  of 
the  rehabilitation  process  depends  in  large  part  on  the  degree  to 
which  the  other  services  are  closely  co-ordinated  with  it.  Specific 
training  programs  will  have  to  be  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  dis¬ 
abled  individuals  as  well  as  the  labor  needs  of  the  community. 

7.  Maintenance  During  Training,  Transportation,  Occupational  Li¬ 
censes,  Tools,  and  Equipment 

Because  of  the  fact  that  disablement  comes  more  frequently 
to  persons  in  the  lower  income  groups,  many  handicapped  per¬ 
sons  will  be  in  need  of  financial  assistance  to  support  themselves 
while  they  are  undergoing  training.  Lack  of  such  aid  may  jeop¬ 
ardize  an  otherwise  promising  rehabilitation  plan,  especially 
where  the  individual  program  may  extend  over  a  period  of 
months.  However,  Federal  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance  during  training  is  conditioned  by  the  establishment  of 
need  in  all  cases. 

8.  Placement  Follow-up  and  Job  Adjustment  After  Employment 

Upon  completion  of  preparation,  the  individual  must  be  as¬ 
sisted  in  securing  employment  in  accordance  with  his  physical 
condition,  qualifications,  and  temperament.  Such  placements  are 
effected  to  safeguard  handicapped  workers  and  to  secure  proper 
utilization  of  their  abilities  and  skills. 

9.  Employer  Consultation — Adjustment  of  Disabled  and  Injured  Em¬ 
ployees 

Follow-up  is  needed  to  determine  whether  the  handicapped 
worker  was  properly  placed.  Adjustments  may  be  found  neces¬ 
sary;  medical  follow-up  may  be  needed;  a  prosthetic  appliance 
may  require  adjustment;  the  individual  may  need  supplementary 
training;  or  he  may  need  some  special  assistance  in  adjusting 
himself  to  working  with  others. 
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INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  AT  OVERBROOK 

A.  G.  COWGILL,  Principal 
O.  E.  DAY,  Placement  Officer 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

Since  the  feeling  of  usefulness  to  society  and  the  ability  to  sup¬ 
port  oneself  and  one’s  family  are  major  contributors  to  individual 
happiness  and  social  adjustment,  no  school  which  has  the  total  good 
of  its  students  and  society  at  heart  can  disregard  the  preparation  of 
those  students  for  self-supporting  jobs.  During  the  past  eight  months 
our  Placement  Department  has  been  making  a  study  of  the  occupa¬ 
tional  opportunities  open  to  the  blind  of  the  United  States,  the  results 
of  which  reveal  that  90%  of  all  employed  blind  persons  are  engaged 
in  the  following  categories :  clerical,  sales,  inspection,  machine  opera¬ 
tion,  and  assembly.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  total  group  are  employed 
as  machine  operators  and  inspectors.  Accordingly,  it  seems  impera¬ 
tive  in  training  blind  persons  in  vocational  activities  to  recognize  the 
•changing  trends  in  employment  opportunities. 

Because’ of  out-moded  equipment,  vocational  training  courses  that 
do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  employers,  and  insufficient  special¬ 
ized  personnel,  we  are  going  to  do  the  following  immediately: 

1.  Attempt  to  discover  and  acquaint  our  students  with  their  abili¬ 
ties,  guide  and  help  them  toward  the  further  development  and  best 
use  of  their  abilities,  and  instruct  them  with  regard  to  the  conduct 
and  ethics  requisite  for  industrial  employment. 

2.  Arrange  with  industrialists  for  their  co-operation  in  an  advis¬ 
ory  capacity  with  reference  to  the  courses  of  industrial  training  to 
be  given  at  the  School. 

3.  Expand  our  Training-Within-Industry  Program  when  possible. 

4.  Install  at  our  School  tools,  gauges,  and  machines  which  have 
a  universal  acceptance  in  general  factory  and  industrial  practices. 

5.  Employ  the  necessary  personnel  required  for  instruction  in 
the  foregoing. 

In  matters  of  teaching  we  can  hope  for  little  help  from  public 
schools  or  other  agencies  since  their  material  and  instructional  setup 
is  no  more  suited  to  blind  persons  in  the  industrial  department  than 
it  is  in  the  academic  department.  Employment  problems  of  the  past 
several  years  have,  however,  clearly  shown  that  all  schools  need  a 
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much  closer  acquaintance  with  the  requirements  of  employers.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  increased  complexity  in  the  job  adjustment  of  blind  per¬ 
sons,  the  school  which  offers  them  training  must  be  especially  recept¬ 
ive  to  the  opinions  and  judgments  of  persons  responsible  for  their 
employment. 

Some  outstanding  blind  persons  can  be  trained  within  industry 
at  no  cost  to  the  school  as  has  been  the  case  with  ten  students  at  our 
School  in  the  last  two  years.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  students 
require  the  longer  training  period  supervised  by  specialized  personnel, 
which  can  be  offered  only  within  the  school.  Because  of  the  foregoing 
our  Board  of  Managers  has  approved  a  program  involving  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  about  $10,000  worth  of  new  equipment  at  the  School  for 
work-training  purposes. 

This  equipment  will  be  located  in  existing  appropriate  space, 
21'  x  33'. 

The  services  of  one  full  time  intructor  in  industrial  machine  oper¬ 
ation,  assembly,  and  inspection  will  be  required. 

Two  courses  of  training  will  be  given:  (a)  a  four-year  course 
totaling  540  hours  of  actual  work-training  experience  for  freshman, 
sophomore,  junior  and  senior  students. 

(b)  a  one-year  post-graduate  course  totaling  540  hours  of  actual 
work-training  experience  for  adults  and  others  who  have  left  the 
School. 

The  text  books  to  be  used  will  be  “The  American  Machinist’s 
Handbook”  and  “General  Shop  Work”  by  C.  C.  Asheroft  and  J.  A.  G. 
Easton. 

The  students’  roster  will  be  planned  by  our  Assistant  Principal, 
Mr.  Joseph  Kerr. 

Admission  to  the  Industrial  Training  Course  will  be  controlled  by 
the  following  six  factors: 

1.  Age — grade. 

2.  Physical  fitness  save  for  blindness. 

3.  The  innate  and  developed  abilities  of  the  candidate  along  spe¬ 
cific  and  practicable  lines. 

4.  The  ambition,  desire,  and  enthusiasm  for  work. 

5.  The  ability  of  the  candidate  to  get  along  well  with  his  seeing 
fellowmen. 
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6.  Virtual  independence  in  traveling’ 

Our  Placement  Officer  will  assist  our  principal  in  the  following: 

(a)  Purchase  and  installation  of  equipment. 

(b)  Hiring  and  supervising  of  instructor. 

(c)  Arrange  with  industry  for  raw  material  to  be  processed. 

(d)  Arrange  with  leaders  in  industry  to  act  in  an  advisory  capa¬ 
city  with  reference  to  courses  of  industrial  training  to  be 
given. 

(e)  Help  select  candidates  for  training. 

(f)  Continue  our  Training-Within-Industry  Program  when  pos¬ 
sible. 

All  schools  for  the  blind  are  eligible  for  the  priorities  necessary 
to  purchase  this  equipment;  therefore,  we  anticipate  no  difficulty  in 
inaugurating  this  Program  by  September  of  1944. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

The  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  will  hold  its  four-day 
convention  this  year  at  the  Hotel  Lenox,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  open¬ 
ing  with  an  evening  session  Tuesday,  September  12,  and  continuing 
through  Friday  morning,  September  15.  The  Massachusetts  Division 
of  the  Blind  will  be  the  entertaining  organization. 

A  tentative  decision  to  hold  the  convention  this  year  was  arrived 
at  in  April  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  on  time,  program  and  place, 
with  Miss  Ethel  I.  Parker,  of  Massachusetts,  presiding  as  chairman 
of  the  committee.  The  meeting  place  was  not  selected  at  that  meet¬ 
ing,  but  subsequent  action  on  the  part  of  the  committee  resulted  in 
the  selection  of  Boston  and  the  Hotel  Lenox  as  the  most  desirable 
plan  of  action.  Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead,  of  Connecticut,  is  the  President  of 
the  Conference,  and  will  preside  at  the  September  meetings. 

The  Hotel  Lenox  has  agreed  to  place  a  meeting  hall  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Conference,  and  to  accommodate  Conference  guests  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  its  ability.  Members  and  friends  of  the  Conference  who  are 
planning  to  attend  the  sessions  should  make  reservations  without 
delay  with  the-  Hotel  Lenox.  This  hotel  is  located  on  Boylston  Street 
at  Exeter  near  Copley  Square. 

Membership  in  the  Conference  now  includes  active  and  retired 
home  teachers,  executive  officers,  and  heads  of  home  teaching  depart- 
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ments  in  South  Carolina  ahd  Ohio  as  well  as  in  the  New  England 
states,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  biennial  sessions  two 
years  ago  were  omitted  due  to  war  conditions.  The  Conference  com¬ 
mittee  this  year  debated  seriously  the  advisability  of  postponement  of 
the  meetings,  but  it  was  decided  finally  that  it  would  be  better  not  to 
defer  sessions  for  a  longer  period. 

It  is  planned  to  have  a  banquet  meeting  Thursday  evening,  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  with  honored  invited  guests  present.  There  will  be  an 
informal  reception  following  the  opening  session  on  Tuesday  evening, 
September  12.  Morning  and  afternoon  sessions  of  the  convention 
will  be  devoted  to  papers  and  discussions,  and  it  is  hoped  that  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  visits  to  places  of  interest  in  work  for  the 
blind  in  and  about  Boston.  There  will  be  the  customary  exhibits  of 
work  from  the  several  states. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan 

Executive  Secretary 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

- o - 

SUMMARY  OF  FIFTEEN  MONTHS  OF  PROGRESS  IN  DELAWARE 

COUNTY 

ARTHUR  E.  COPELAND,  Executive  Director 
Delaware  County  Branch  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

On  the  evening  of  May  27,  1943  the  first  meeting  of  the  newly 
formed  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Delaware  County  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  was  held  at  Media,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Present  at  this  meeting  were  twenty-nine  men  and  women  who 
knew  very  little  about  serving  the  needs  of  the  blind  population  of 
Delaware  County,  but  through  their  presence  manifested  a  sincere 
desire  to  help  in  whatever  way  they  could  in  the  organizing  of  this  the 
fifteenth  branch  of  the  Association.  Much  time  was  devoted  at  this 
meeting  in  discussing  “The  aims  and  purposes  of  a  branch,”  and  be¬ 
fore  adjourning  it  was  unanimously  agreed  by  all  present  that  in  con¬ 
ducting  our  services  to  the  blind  people  of  Delaware  County  we  would 
as  closely  as  possible  abide  by  those  aims  and  purposes  set  forth  in 
our  charter. 
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Since  that  May  evening,  fifteen  months  ago,  much  has  happened 
both  to  hinder  and  to  aid  our  progress.  Anyone  in  this  work  during 
that  time  certainly  is  fully  aware  of  the  hardships  encountered  in 
making  strides  ahead,  it  is  therefore  with  a  feeling  of  sincere  per¬ 
sonal  pride  that  I  briefly  summarize  below  the  progress  that  our 
branch  has  made  since  that  evening  when  we  were  all  more  or  less 
novices  at  rounding  out  a  successful  program. 

In  May,  1943,  we  had  a  one-room  workshop  situated  seventeen 

blocks  from  the  center  of  the  town,  where  we  employed  from  three  to 

•  *  * 

five  blind  people  at  caning  chairs  and  leathercraft.  In  October,  1943, 
five  months  after  being  organized,  we  moved  to  a  new  location  one 
block  from  the  heart  of  Chester.  Here  we  have  four  times  the  floor 
space  we  formerly  had.  As  soon  as  was  possible  we  installed  two  new 
looms  and  within  two  months  we  were  in  full  production  of  various 
types  of  rugs  for  which  there  was  an  excellent  local  market. 

Since  moving  we  have  built  our  workshop  into  a  smooth  running- 
organization  with  nine  shop  workers  and  four  home  workers.  We  have 
been  kept  exceptionally  busy  this  past  summer  with  our  weaving  pro¬ 
gram,  all  types  of  chair  caning,  the  production  of  wooden  mats  and 
some  leathercraft.  Our  home  workers  are  kept  busy  producing  tea- 
towels,  pot-holders  and  also  contribute  to  the  weaving  program  by  the 
sewing  and  rolling  of  rags  for  hit  and  miss  rugs.  We  also  have  one 
blind  man  who  devotes  his  entire  time  to  furniture  repairs  and  the 
repairing  of  small  electrical  appliances  such  as  toasters,  irons,  etc. 
This  has  proven  a  very  novel  and  interesting  field  for  a  blind  worker 
and  continues  to  be  of  exceptional  interest  to  our  customers.  All 
through  this  period  we  have  maintained  an  active  C.  M.  A.  Sales  Unit 
through  which  we  have  sold  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  blind-made 
articles  to  our  local  consumers.  To  aid  this  program  we  have  our 
own  delivery  system  which  also  takes  care  of  the  picking  up  and  de¬ 
livery  of  chairs. 

Since  January,  1944,  we  have  been  able  to  employ  a  part-time 
craft  teacher  who  comes  each  afternoon  to  assist  in  our  shop  and  also 
take  care  of  customers.  This  has  given  us  greater  opportunity  to 
spend  more  time  in  the  field  developing  other  phases  of  our  program. 
Also  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July  and  the  first  two  weeks  of 
August  we  have  employed  a  blind  college  girl  on  a  full  time  basis.  She, 
in  company  with  her  Seeing  Eye  dog,  has  been  employed  to  visit  each 
and  every  blind  person  in  our  county  for  the  express  purpose  of 
gathering  data  for  a  permanent  case  load.  This  girl  has  had  remark¬ 
able  success  and  at  this  writing  has  completed  80%  of  this  assign- 
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ment.  Through  her  reports  we  are  gathering  much  information  and 
data  that  will  be  of  invaluable  assistance  to  us  in  providing  aid  where 
it  is  needed  most.  In  addition  to  her  case  work  she  is  also  making 
regular  visits  to  the  homes  of  four  blind  children.  These  four  children 
will  enter  Overbrook  this  fall.  Her  preparations  for  these  admis¬ 
sions  are  being  conducted  efficiently  and  well. 


To  date  we  have  placed  four  blind  children  in  Overbrook.  We 
cooperate  with  all  Lions  Clubs  of  the  county  in  securing  glasses  for 
any  child  or  adult  who  is  a  worthy  prospect.  Realizing  the  ever  pres¬ 
ent  trend  towards  the  employment  of  blind  people  in  industry,  we 
have  already  done  some  work  in  this  field  although  limited  for  time 
to  devote  to  this  endeavor.  To  date  we  have  placed  seven  men  and 
women  in  industrial  employment.  The  Trainee  Acceptance  Center  has 
cooperated  with  us.  We  send  all  new  applicants  to  this  center  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  ascertain  their  aptitude  for  industrial  work.  Space  does  not 
permit  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  merits  of  this  center  but  please  keep  in 
mind  that  the  service  of  this  Trainee  Acceptance  Center  is  invaluable 
in  selecting  blind  applicants  for  industrial  work. 

We  have  formed  an  educational  committee  composed  of  members 
of  our  board  and  two  of  our  blind  girls.  We  regularly  each  week  give 
at  least  two  programs  before  Service  clubs,  Women’s  Clubs,  Parent 
Teachers  Associations  and  other  groups.  These  programs  have  been 
exceptionally  valuable  to  us  in  that  they  present  to  the  public  the  abso¬ 
lute  true  aims  of  our  organization,  they  are  devoid  of  sympathy  and 
dwell  absolutely  on  the  best  practical  way  in  which  the  public  can  aid 
us  to  extend  our  services  to  their  blind  neighbors.  We  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  gain  the  loyal  support  of  each  of  the  six  Lions 
Clubs  in  our  county  and  this  coming  October  will  see  our  first  annual 
week-long  sale  of  blind-made  products  to  be  held  in  69th  Street,  and 
to  be  sponsored  by  the  Upper  Darby  Lions  Club.  We  hope  eventually 
to  arrange  the  same  kind  of  a  program  with  the  other  five  clubs  of 
the  county. 


Summing  it  all  up,  it  has  been  a  lot  of  hard  work,  it  could  never 
had  been  possible  without  the  full  cooperation  of  a  Board  of  Directors 
who  were  extremely  anxious  and  genuinely  interested  in  making  a 
success  of  an  undertaking.  My  heartfelt  thanks  go  to  all  those  people 
who  have  given  freely  of  their  time  and  their  advice  in  helping  us  to 
forge  ahead.  In  Delaware  County  we  shall  continue  to  maintain  a 
sympathetic  and  practical  attitude  toward  the  problems  of  our  blind 
citizens  and  to  help  all  those  who  need  our  services. 
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TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

J.  B.  MOHLER,  Executive  Director 

Venango  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

\ 

For  many  years,  industrial  experts  have  been  studying  ways  in 
which  to  make  it  possible  for  the  worker  to  turn  out  more  work  with 
the  expenditure  of  less  energy.  These  studies  have  made  it  possible 
for  American  industry  to  turn  out  bombers  and  slide  ships  down  the 
ways  at  a  rate  undreamed  of  before  1941.  Some  of  the  instruments 
used  for  these  studies  include  the  stop  watch,  the  micro  motion  film, 
which  is  a  motion  picture  camera  plus  a  timing  device,  and  the  chromo- 
cyclegraph  which  records  the  movements  of  a  small  electric  bulb  at¬ 
tached  to  the  wrist  of  the  worker. 

If  these  studies  are  of  such  inestimable  value  to  industry  in  gen¬ 
eral,  they  certainly  would  be  helpful  in  stepping  up  production  by 
sightless  workers  at  the  same  time  saving  energy.  In  fact,  time 
motion  studies  should  prove  even  of  more  value  to  workshops  for  the 
blind  and  other  shops  employing  blind  people.  Whereas  the  sighted 
worker  can  improve  his  work  by  watching  a  more  experienced  fellow 
worker,  this  is  not  possible  for  a  blind  person.  He  must  either  be 
shown  the  more  efficient  method  of  doing  the  job,  or  he  must  be  cap¬ 
able  of  improving  his  technique  without  the  benefit  of  learning  by 
example. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  such  a  study  would  be  to  make  a  list  of 
every  operation  connected  with  the  particular  job.  With  this  list  it 
would  be  easier  to  analyze  the  various  steps  and  eliminate  those  which 
are  not  necessary.  Although  many  of  us  naturally  adopt  efficient 
methods  for  doing  certain  jobs,  we  often  persist  in  clinging  to  inef¬ 
ficient  ways  of  doing  other  operations. 

The  next  step  would  be  preparation  of  the  tools.  Sometimes  by 
taking  more  time  in  preparing  for  a  job  we  can  eliminate  time  in  its 
performance  saving  both  time  and  energy.  We  should  gather  to¬ 
gether  all  the  tools  and  equipment  which  we  are  going  to  need,  placing 
them  in  the  order  in  which  we  expect  to  use  them.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  the  case  of  a  blind  person.  He  must  be  orderly,  having  a 
set  place  for  anything  which  he  uses.  Otherwise,  he  will  lose  count¬ 
less  minutes  in  searching  for  misplaced  tools  or  materials  or  in  waiting 
for  someone  to  find  them  for  him.  Preparation  is  almost  as  important 
as  doing  the  job  itself. 


(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
CONSOLIDATED  BALANCE  SHEET 


June  1,  1944 


ASSETS 


Cash,  Regular  Fund  . . 

Cash,  Special  Fund  (1)  . . 

Cash,  Special  Fund-  (2)  . 

Petty  Cash  . . 

Accounts  Receivable,  Trade  . 

Accounts  Receivable,  Branches  . 

Accounts  Receivable,  Loans  . 

Accounts  Receivable,  Employees  . 

Accounts  Receivable,  Commonwealth  of 

Pennsylvania  . 

Notes  Receivable  . 

Inventory  . 

Available  Appropriation,  Commonwealth 

Available  Appropriation,  Others  . . 

Investments,  Securities  and  Savings  . 

Real  Estate,  Buildings  and  Equipment  ... 

Automobiles  and  Trucks  . 

Deferred  Expense  (Withholding  Tax)  ... 

Association  Account — Transfers  . 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  . 


Accounts  Payable — Trade  . 

Accounts  Payable — Branches  . 

Notes  Payable  . . . . 

Mortgages  Payable  . 

Loans  Payable  (Transfers — Special  Funds) 

Reserve  for  Depreciation 

Furniture,  Fixtures  and  Buildings  . 

Equipment  and  Machinery  . 

Auto  Trucks  . 

Reserve  for  Doubtful  Accounts  . 

Unabsorbed  Contributions 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  . 

Local  City  Aid  and  Welfare  . 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES  AND 

NET  WORTH  .  $42,657.07  $599,344.56  $642,001.63 


Association 

Branches 

Consolidated 

$  2,442.83 

$  22,237.57 

$  24,680.40 

4,551.34 

79,131.37 

83,682.71 

8,968.73 

8,968.73 

20.00 

1,002.50 

1,022.50 

80,060.35 

80,060.35 

8,433.30 

8,433.30 

1,210.50 

1,210.50 

2,054.95 

2.054.95 

5,302.25 

150.00 

5,452.25 

88.00 

88.00 

123,438.40 

123,438.40 

15,000.00 

15,000.00 

6,230.77 

6,230.77 

2,028.50 

2,028.50 

242,119.95 

242,119.95 

6,943.57 

6,943.57 

96.80 

96.80 

3,850.00 

-4,818.46 

8,668.46 

2,425.12 

19,396.37 

21,821.49 

$42,657.07 

$599,344.56 

$642,001.63 

NET  WORTH 

$  4,912.50 

$  626.89 

$  5,539.39 

36,933.48 

36,933.48 

336.54 

336.54 

6,183.50 

6,183.50 

33,000.00 

33,000.00 

3,850.00 

400.00 

4,250.00 

47,155.48 

47,155.48 

27,899.77 

27,899.77 

4,131.17 

4,131.17 

2,500.00 

2,500.00 

15,000.00 

15,000.00 

27,209.14 

27,209.14 

18,894.57 

412,968.59 

431,863.16 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENT— INCOME  AND  EXPENSE 

,  June  1,  1943  to  May  31,  1944 


INCOME 


Sales  . 

Local  City  Aid 


Welfare  Aid  . 

Gifts  and  Contributions  . 

County  Maintenance  . 

Receipts  from  Special  Fund  (1) 

Special  Fund  Receipts  (2)  . 

State  Appropriation  . . 

Loans  . 

Special  Receipts  . 

Miscellaneous  . . 

Interest  . 

Income  Tax  Reserve  . 


Association 

Branches 

Consolidated 

$ . 

$676,502.22 

$  676,502.22 

42,399.71 

42,399.71 

91,180.64 

91,180.64 

4,061.30 

4,061.30 

14,536.03 

14,536.03 

2,122.29 

4,202.24 

6,324.53 

22,811.57 

22,811.57 

*  17,197.75 

17,197.75 

2,500.00 

36,266.63 

38,766.63 

10.00 

10.00 

691.64 

83,976.58 

84,668.22 

225.60 

225.60 

6,961.48 

6,961.48 

TOTAL  INCOME 


$45,323.25  $960,322.43 


$1,005,645.68 


EXPENSE 


Salaries — Blind  . 

Salaries — Sighted  . 

Wages  and  Handicap — Blind  . 

Wages  and  Handicap — Sighted  . 

Purchases  for  Resale  . 

Purchases  to  be  fabricated  . 

Heat,  Light  and  Power  . 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  . 

Insurance  . 

Truck  Delivery  . 

Travel  and  Carfare  . 

Office  Supplies  . . . 

Printing  and  Postage  . '. . 

Rent  . . 

Shop  Supplies  . . . 

Collection  Expense  . 

Repairs  and  Maintenance  . 

Social  Service  and  Aid  • . 

Prevention  . 

Placement  . 

Education  and  Recreation  . 

Interest  on  Mortgages  . 

Interest  on  other  debts  . 

Library  Expense  . 

Conference  Expense  . . 

Miscellaneous  (Unclassified)  . 

New  Equipment  . 

Memberships  and  Dues  . . 

Branch  Allotments  . .' . 

Deferred  Expense  . . . 

Repayment  on  Loans,  Special  Fund 

Loans  (Trade  Acceptance)  . 

Advance,  Special  Fund  . 

Retirements  . 


3,193.80 

$  27,076.12 

$  30,269.92 

8,315.20 

64,778.32 

73,093.52 

186,336.40 

186,336.40 

34,293.93 

34,293.93 

11,839.30 

11,839.30 

480,161.56 

480,161.56 

4,995.30 

4,995.30 

210.55 

2,781.41 

2,991.96 

127.29 

3,782.48 

3,909.77 

6,382.45 

6,382.45 

327.20 

5,751.52 

6,078.72 

3,993.48 

5,281.61 

9,275.09 

3,743.96 

569.48 

4,313.44 

1,155.00 

7,397.50 

8,552.50 

7,612.89 

7,612.89 

5.00 

5.00 

26.27 

3,993.97 

4,020.24 

5,592.86 

5,592.86 

6,005.81 

6,005.81 

409.41 

409.41 

671.29 

976.53 

1,647.82 

1,855.00 

1,855.00 

1,498.75 

1,498.75 

34.81 

34.81 

345.29 

125.40 

470.69 

2,440.20 

16,100.74 

18,540.94 

512.82 

3,473.91 

3,986.73 

68.00 

615.32 

683.32 

8,587.50 

8,587.50 

5,133.43 

5,133.43 

9,343.91 

9.343.91 

35,611.04 

35,611.04 

2,000.00 

238.76 

2.238.76 

1,500.00 

2,272.92 

3,772.92 

$37,252.66  $942,293.03 


$979,545.69 


TOTAL  EXPENSE 


28  September,  1944 


Training  and  Employment  .... 

(Continued  from  Page  25) 

Naturally,  the  next  step  would  be  performance  of  the  work.  In 
the  case  of  a  righthanded  person,  the  tools  should  be  laid  out  so  that 
he  can  work  from  right  to  left,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  exces¬ 
sive  handling  of  the  tools.  Sit  down  whenever  possible,  for  standing* 
takes  8  per  cent  more  energy  than  sitting.  Have  your  work  arranged 
so  that  bending  is  at  a  minimum,  for  bending  requires  45  per  cent 
more  energy  than  standing.  We  should  work  rhythmically,  using 
steady  continuous  motions  rather  than  short  jerky  ones.  That  is  why 
many  plants  have  music  for  their  workers  to  induce  rhythm  of  move¬ 
ments.  Finally,  continue  one  operation  until  it  is  completed,  not  jump¬ 
ing  from  one  operation  to  another.  After  completing  the  job,  clear 
away  the  tools  and  put  them  where  they  will  be  handy  for  the  next 
assignment. 

We  in  the  various  Branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  have  been  too  busy  to  make  such  studies  ourselves.  There¬ 
fore,  it  would  be  well  if  we  appointed  a  committee  to  formulate  a  pro¬ 
cedure  for  such  time  motion  studies  in  our  workshops,  which,  together 
with  the  suggestions  which  we  all  could  make,  would  enable  us  to  help 
blind  people  to  produce  more,  and  at  the  same  time  save  energy. 
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“THE  ROBERT  J.  GOLKA  CO. 

is  still  your  best  place  to  get  leather  materials  for  making 
fine  leather  goods.  Wholesale  prices,  direct 
from  the  manufacturer.” 
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Stalks,  and  Palm  Fibre. 
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source  of  supply.  Send  us 
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A.  W.  ARCHER  CO.,  Inc. 

102  WORTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

CHARLES  H. 
DEMAREST,  Inc. 

227  WATER  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

UDOWITZ  &  KRASSNER 

formerly  SAMUEL  KRASSNER 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 
WOVEN  CHAIR  CANE  STRING  CANE 

BINDINGS  &  SPLINE  ROUND  &  SPLINT  REEDS 

OVAL  &  FLAT  REEDS  BROWN  &  VARIEGATED  FIBRE  RUSH 

1300-06  N.  Sixth  St.  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Compliments  of 

Geo.  H.  Mails,  Inc. 

Importers  Broom  Supplies 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 
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TRUSTEES  AND  ALTERNATES 
PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


LEHIGH  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Franklin  H.  Lichtenwalter,  Mrs.  Gerald  Backenstoe 
ALTERNATES— Joseph  Mosser,  W.  G.  B.  Woodring,  Dr.  Samuel  Phillips 

BLAIR  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES— Daniel  N.  Slep,  M.  A.  Miller,  H.  D.  Coulter 
ALTERNATES — J.  Lester  Laughlin,  Harry  G.  Stevens,  E.  J.  Master 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 
TRUSTEES — Clifford  F.  Frey,  E.  L.  Farabaugh,  Earl  Ecker 

ALTERNATES — Mrs.  George  H.  Aykroyd,  Mrs.  Alexander  Maysels,  Jerome  Barney 

BUTLER  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  J.  C.  Brandon,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Stepp,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Parker 
ALTERNATES — Miss  Florence  Galmish,  Miss  Elsa  Finger,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Dunlevy 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 

r 

TRUSTEES — Thomas  F.  Nolan,  Mrs.  James  Calebaugh,  Mrs.  E.  Ray  Salmons 
ALTERNATES — Robert  H.  Stinson,  John  E.  Carr,  Albert  Holl 

ERIE  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  Harry  W.  Schaal,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Ostrow,  Mrs.  Edmund  J.  Mehl 
ALTERNATES — Charles  Mertens,  Jr.,  Gus  Pulakos,  Mrs.  Howard  E.  Bowman 

TRI-COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  Alfred  Scarborough,  F.  E.  Weaver,  Ernest  D.  Latham 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  George  H.  Ashley,  Miss  K.  Lenora  Watts,  John  Stapf 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Rev.  George  Bricker,  Miss  G.  Mabel  Davis,  Seymour  Silverstone 
ALTERNATES — Miss  Gertrude  Stenger,  Mrs.  David  Faux,  Miss  Helen  Fox 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Dr.  L.  E.  Nightengale,  Mrs.  I.  M.  Shane,  Mrs.  Claude  Stauffer 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  William  Johnstone,  Henry  E.  Warren,  Mrs.  Fred  Hausch 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  J.  B.  Mohler,  Mrs.  John  O’Donnell,  Mrs.  A.  Tory  Peterson 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  J.  G.  Montgomery,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Mayhew,  J.  E.  Burns 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — John  F.  Gordon,  Herbert  Hartung,  Edward  Marcu 

ALTERNATES — Rev.  G.  H.  Bechtold,  Miss  Ina  Eddingfield,  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Wieder 

PITTSBURGH  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — I.  W.  Danforth,  F.  C.  Irish,  Miss  Louise  Totten 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  C.  C.  Taylor,  Bradley  S.  Joice,  Guy  H.  Nickeson 

BERKS  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — J.  P.  Costello.  P.  Herbert  Reigner,  Vincent  Obold 
ALTERNATES — Harry  Peifer,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Christman,  William  E.  Maier 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — James  R.  Gilligan,  Vandling  D.  Rose,  Robert  G.  Coglizer 
ALTERNATES — Dr.  M.  M.  Williams,  Frederick  E.  Gerlock,  Robert  Dawson 

WILKES-BARRE  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — Edward  Eyerman,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Norris,  Bayard  Hand 
ALTERNATES — John  Collins,  John  Howell,  Mrs.  Julian  S.  Long 

TRUSTEES  AT  LARGE:  Walter  E.  Burns,  Harrisburg;  John  A.  Emery,  Pittsburgh; 
Frank  Wilbur  Main,  Pittsburgh;  Mrs.  J.  Harvey  Gordon,  Philadelphia;  Philip  N.  Har¬ 
rison,  Harrisburg. 
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Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

FOUNDER — Mrs.  Moses  Ruslander  (Deceased) 

OFFICERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

F.  E.  WEAVER  .  President 

DR.  L.  E.  NIGHTENGALE  .  First  Vice-President 

VANDLING  D.  ROSE  . Second  Vice-President 

MRS.  J.  HARVEY  GORDON  . Third  Vice-President 

WALTER  E.  BURNS  .  Treasurer 

PHILIP  N.  HARRISON  . Secretary 

FRANK  WILBUR  MAIN 

JOHN  A.  EMERY 

STAFF 

PHILIP  N.  HARRISON  .  Executive  Secretary 

E.  LEE  KOHLER  . Office  Secretary  and  Bookkeeper 

BRANCHES 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTORS  LOCATION 

G.  ERNEST  WARD  .  713  Linden  Street,  Allentown 

J.  HARRY  AUEN  . 1000-2  Green  Avenue,  Altoona 

GEORGE  V.  BASSETT  . . 127  East  Broad  Street,  Bethlehem 

MRS.  MARGARET  M.  SULLIVAN . .  308  East  Brady  Street,  Butler 

ARTHUR  E.  COPELAND  . 114  East  Ninth  Street,  Chester 

MARY  R.  LIMBERG  .  133  West  Seventh  Street,  Erie 

NANCE  PUGH  .  308  North  Second  Street,  Harrisburg 

HELEN  FOX  . . 430  Lincoln  Street,  Johnstown 

ELIZA  S.  PAINE  .  506  West  Walnut  Street,  Lancaster 

JOHN  B.  MOHLER  . . 406  West  First  Street,  Oil  City 

RUTH  F.  SARGENT  . 126  South  19th  Street,  Philadelphia 

GUY  H.  NICKESON  .  308  South  Craig  Street,  Pittsburgh 

MRS.  H.  R.  CHRISTMAN  . . 34  North  8th  Street,  Reading 

PETER  STIPP,  JR . .  719  Mulberry  Street,  Scranton 

ELLEN  GIBBONS  . 35  East  Union  Street,  Wilkes-Barre 

Director  of  Prevention  of  Blindness  Department. 

J.  KENNETH  KERR  . 35  East  Union  Street,  Wilkes-Barre 

Director  of  Department  for  the  Blind. 

Many  Association  Branches  are  members  of  their  respective  Community  Chests. 
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FLORENCE  W.  BIRCHARD 
See  Dedication  on  Page  4. 
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December,  1944 


FLORENCE  W.  BIRCHARD 

# 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  The  Seer’s  thought  this  Christmas 
should  turn  to  Miss  Florence  Birchard,  of  Boston.  No  one,  we  feel 
sure,  has  spread  more  good  will  in  the  thirty  years  of  her  work  among 
blind  people,  and  her  retirement  from  professional  life  last  Spring 
seems  only  to  have  made  more  time  for  the  volunteer  activities  which 
preceded  and  are  now  following  her  office  routine. 

The  first  time  I  heard  of  Miss  Birchard  was  in  1919,  when  a  group 
of  New  England  women  were  teaching  at  Evergreen,  the  center  for 
soldiers  who  had  lost  their  sight.  Whenever  anyone  commented  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  group — chiefly  volunteer,  though  some  were  proud 
of  their  army  status — the  answer  came  promptly:  “Of  course  they’re 
well  trained :  they’re  Miss  Birchard’s  girls !”  Their  spirit  was  one  of 
dedication,  and  a  few  of  them  are  still  in  harness. 

When  Miss  Birchard,  who  had  been  released  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  a  year’s  leave  from  her  placement  position  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  came  to  visit  Evergreen,  we  saw  why  she  had  been  an  inspira¬ 
tion.  Her  very  look  gave  encouragement  and  comfort.  Each  of  the 
New  England  servicemen  was  to  her  a  challenge  and  a  friend.  One  of 
them  whom  we  both  liked  and  respected  soon  after  leaving  Evergreen 
found  himself,  because  of  an  unfortunate  placement  (not  hers)  near  to 
failure  and  serious  breakdown.  He  notified  Miss  Birchard,  who  came 
on  the  next  train,  took  him  home  to  her  Cape  Cod  cottage  and  kept  him 
there,  part  of  a  jolly  household,  till  Fall,  when  he  returned  to  Ever¬ 
green  and  chose  another  vocation  in  which  he  has  since  made  his 
mark.  Her  follow-up  is  not  just  a  professional  gesture — it  is  some¬ 
thing  much  deeper,  and  her  interest  is  life-long. 

That  cottage  on  Cape  Cod  has  been  a  haven  for  many  blind  people 
and  workers.  Summer  after  summer  one  group  after  another  was 
made  welcome,  with  an  informality  that  meant  home,  and  tales  of 
the  beach  gatherings  and  the  never-failing  cooky  jar  reached  those  of 
us  who  were  asked  but  couldn’t  go.  It  was  a  place  of  freedom,  of  rest 
and  renewal.  At  the  same  time  it  was  being  used  as  a  storehouse  for 
the  blind-made  articles  which  the  hostess  was  taking  to  sales  at  hotels 
and  private  houses,  to  show  the  summer  people  how  possibilities  for 
employment  could  be  realized.  One  always  wonders  how  Miss  Birch¬ 
ard,  never  too  strong,  managed  so  much  in  her  vacations. 

Thirteen  years  ago  she  wrote:  “I  have  had  the  most  interesting 
year:  I’ve  started  a  Braille  magazine  for  women.”  And  how  that 
magazine  has  grown !  Because  it  fills  a  real  need,  it  has  reached  out 
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into  the  remote  corners  of  the  earth.  It  brings  recipes  to  blind  house¬ 
keepers,  “Paragraph  Pulpit”  to  shut-ins,  careful  directions  for  knitting 
and  crochet,  conservative  hints  on  dress  and  make-up  and  etiquette,  a 
good  story,  puzzles,  a  “Birthday  Box,”  and  letters  from  blind  girls  in 
England,  in  New  Zealand,  in  North  Africa.  For  each  issue  there  is  a 
teaparty,  taken  via  magic  carpet,  to  visit  some  member  of  the  “Our 
Special”  family,  with  complete  details  of  trip,  hostess,  guests,  and 
even  refreshments.  Space  and  disability  are  no  barrier  to  such  festivi¬ 
ties,  and  the  glow  lasts  from  month  to  month.  And  always  there  is  a 
page,  “Between  Ourselves,”  to  bring  a  few  words  as  sincere  and  inti¬ 
mate  as  a  handclasp  from  F.  W.  B.  No  wonder  the  subscribers  to 
this  free  magazine  number  more  than  four  thousand !  And  each  copy 
no  doubt  has  several  readers — I  know  mine  is  handed  along  twice. 

All  this  hasn’t  touched  on  Miss  Birchard’s  long  years  with  the 
Massachusetts  State  Commission — her  pioneering  in  placement  work 
— her  contact  with  Perkins  and  with  the  Home  Teachers.  These  have 
been  beautifully  described  by  Mr.  Ierardi  in  the  January  “Home 
Teacher”  and  by  Mr.  Salmon  in  the  March  “Outlook.”  But  it  does 
bring  to  The  Seer  sincere  admiration  and  deep  appreciation  of  Miss 
Birchard  and  her  intelligent,  wide-spread  kindness. — E.  B.  H. 

- o - 
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THE  SEER  SEES 

The  Executive  Directors  of  the  several  Branches  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind  have  scheduled  their  next  meeting  for 
Harrisburg  on  January  25,  1945. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind  has  announced  a 
conference  on  Glaucoma  Control  for  January  25,  1945.  This  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  Education  Building,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Harrisburg  and  will  be  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
several  kindred  agencies  who  are  collectively  interested  in  suppressing 
this  dreaded  disease  of  the  eye.  Prominent  speakers  from  within  and 
without  the  Commonwealth  will  assure  a  meeting  of  unusual  signifi¬ 
cance. 

— o — 

Those  who  heard  the  radio  broadcast  from  Old  Farms  Convales¬ 
cent  Hospital,  Avon,  Connecticut,  were  reassured  if  ever  they  doubted 
the  character  of  the  work  being  projected  in  behalf  of  our  newly 
blinded  Army  veterans  by  the  Federal  Government.  Several  of  the 
veterans  themselves  told  the  public  during  this  broadcast  of  the 
varied  training  facilities  that  had  been  made  available  to  them  at  Old 
Farms.  From  this  broadcast  it  was  obvious  that  many  of  these  vet¬ 
erans  had  already  conquered  the  tendency  toward  dismay  and  depres¬ 
sion  so  frequently  present  in  the  early  phases  of  this  class  of  physical 
and  vocational  rehabilitation.  Additional  evidence  of  this  uncon¬ 
querable  spirit  in  the  face  of  devastating  injuries  and  permanent 
handicaps  was  witnessed  in  the  recent  rowing  contest  between  newly 
blinded  veterans  of  the  Army  and  Navy  held  on  the  Schuylkill  River. 
Here  blind  soldiers  from  the  Valley  Forge  Hospital  and  blind  sailors 
from  the  Naval  Hospital,  both  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  vied 
with  each  other  under  the  direction  of  seeing  coxswains. 
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CARE  OF  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED  BLIND  IN 

PENNSYLVANIA 

DR.  LAVERSIA  L.  POWERS,  Adviser,  Special  Education 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

An  adequate  and  appropriate  program  for  the  care  of  mentally 
retarded  blind  children  has  been  a  matter  of  great  concern  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  the  last  several  years. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  the  Division  of  Special  Edu¬ 
cation  undertook  a  survey  of  these  needs  in  1942.  At  that  time  it  was 
planned  to  test  all  children  referred  as  belonging  to  this  classification, 
but  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  those  in  charge  of  the  survey  pre¬ 
vented  its  completion.  However,  a  great  step  forward  was  taken,  in 
that  a  much  clearer  picture  of  the  situation  emerged. 

A  meeting  of  the  heads  of  the  residential  schools  for  the  blind 
was  held  in  December,  1942,  to  which  representatives  from  other  in¬ 
terested  organizations  were  invited.  At  that  meeting  criteria  for  the 
admission  of  exceptional  children  were  set  up  as  follows : 

“1.  Children  who  are  mentally  deficient,  emotionally  disturbed,  or 
delinquent  shall  be  carefully  considered  for  admission  and/or 
retention  by  the  people  in  charge  of  the  school  to  which 
admittance  is  requested  and  by  those  in  the  field  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  such  admittance,  by  the  following  criteria : 

a.  A  child  must  have  a  mental  age  of  from  4.5  to  5.0  and  an 
I.  Q.  of  at  least  50. 

b.  A  child  must  show  evidences  that  he  can  learn  to  maintain 
himself  in  a  favorable  environment. 

c.  A  child  must  demonstrate  his  ability  to  become  socially 
adaptable. 

In  making  such  decisions  the  recommendations  shall  come 
from  a  properly  certified  public  school  psychologist  and/or 
psychiatrist.  Exceptions  to  the  criteria  may  be  made,  on 
such  recommendation,  when  extenuating  circumstances 
make  it  suitable. 

“2.  Those  blind  children  who  are  not  acceptable  to  the  residential 
schools  but  who  may  still  be  salvaged  educationally,  and  show 
social  adaptability,  should  be  referred  to  a  specially  approved 
residential  school  operating  under  the  supervision  of  the  De- 
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partment  of  Public  Instruction,  which  should  be  set  up  to 
meet  these  unusual  needs.  These  cases  should  first  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  the  residential  schools  by  a  properly  certified  public 
school  psychologist  and/ or  a  psychiatrist  to  determine  wheth¬ 
er  they  are  cases  for  formal  exclusion,  and  consequent  refer¬ 
ral  to  the  Department  of  Welfare,  or  cases  suitable  for  this 
type  of  school.  Some  such  cases  may  be  direct  referrals  from 
supervisors  of  special  education  to  the  Division  of  Special 
Education,  with  disposition  of  the  cases  decided  upon  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind.” 

For  the  school  year  1943-44  the  Royer-Greaves  School  in  Paoli 
was  approved  for  meeting  the  special  needs  given  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  As  of  October,  1944,  twelve  children  are  attending  that 
school  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  there  is  a  waiting  list  of  only  two  names.  We  anticipate  that 
certain  technicalities  will  be  changed  in  the  handling  of  the  budget  for 
the  next  biennium  by  which  the  waiting  list  can  be  completely  elimi¬ 
nated. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions,  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind 
now  has  a  special  class  for  the  mentally  retarded  which  is  operating 
very  effectively.  These  children  are  all  socially  able  to  live  in  the 
regular  dormitories  but  need,  and  receive,  an  especially  constructed 
curriculum,  both  as  to  content  and  method.  The  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  School  for  the  Blind  also  stands  ready  to  open  such  a  room  but 
is  experiencing  certain  wartime  difficulties  in  finding  a  teacher  who 
has  the  proper  educational  background  for  such  a  specialized  field. 

As  we  see  this  problem  now,  it  seems  fairly  under  control.  Of 
course,  occasional  new  and  baffling  cases  come  to  our  attention,  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  program  is  now  set  up  to  make  proper  provisions 
for  the  mentally  retarded,  but  educable,  blind  children  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

Whereas,  In  the  death,  on  July  15,  1944,  of  Henry  Randolph  Lati¬ 
mer,  work  for  blind  people  has  sustained  an  irreparable  loss,  and 

Whereas,  By  the  force  of  his  lovable  personality,  his  enthusiasm, 
his  generosity,  and  his  insight  into  the  potentialities  of  those  about 
him,  he  inspired  his  co-workers  to  higher  aims  and  broader  accom¬ 
plishments,  and 

!  Whereas,  His  rare  ability  to  overcome  seeming  insurmountable 

obstacles  presented  a  constant  challenge  to  other  blind  men  and 
women  to  aspire  to  the  same  heights  already  attained  by  him,  and 

Whereas,  His  talents  found  expression  in  education  of  blind 
youths;  organization  of  services  for  blind  adults;  standardization  of 
the  Braille  code;  historical  and  contemporary  writings  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  in  which  he  was  a  pioneer,  and  development  of  prevention  of 
blindness  among  seeing  people  in  Pennsylvania;  Therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associ¬ 
ation  for  the  Blind,  in  regular  meeting  assembled  in  Harrisburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  on  this  26th  day  of  October,  1944,  do  hereby  acknowledge 
the  profound  loss  occasioned  by  his  death  and  do  decree  that  this 
resolution  be  impressed  upon  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  and  that  a 
copy  be  sent  to  his  devoted  wife  and  family. 
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REHABILITATION  AS  AN  INTEGRAL  PART  OF  THE  COMMIS¬ 
SION’S  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

* 

GEORGE  F.  MEYER,  Executive  Director 
New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 

I  have  been  asked  to  set  out  New  Jersey’s  plan  for  integrating 
facilities  afforded  through  the  Barden-La  Follette  Act  with  existing 
services  of  the  Commission.  In  doing  this  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  it  probably  would  not  be  possible  for  any  other  state  to  ap¬ 
proach  this  problem  precisely  as  New  Jersey  has.  At  the  same  time, 
I  hope  our  experience  may  afford  some  worthwhile  suggestions  to 
other  states  and  it  is  in  this  spirit  and  in  this  spirit  only  that  I  have 
prepared  this  material. 

To  begin  with,  for  years  New  Jersey  has  been  rendering  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  services  that  are  provided  for  in  the  Barden  Bill — not  on 
such  a  broad  and  generous  scale  nor  with  the  degree  of  proficiency 
which  the  Federal  aid  will  make  possible  but  with  a  developing  fund 
of  experience  that  should  enable  us  to  chart  a  wiser  course  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  possible. 

This  experience  has  convinced  us  that  we  would  prefer  to  look  on 
rehabilitation  not  in  the  narrow  sense  of  making  it  possible  for  blind 
persons  to  be  restored  to  earning  power  and  limited  to  those  deemed 
employable  but  a  service  calculated  to  render  all  blind  people  more 
completely  adjusted  to  their  handicap  and  capable  of  enjoying  to  the 
full  their  remaining  assets  for  the  purpose  of  living  happy  and  useful 
lives. 

Furthermore,  our  experience  in  administering  the  program  of  aid 
to  the  blind  gave  us  some  insight  into  the  perfectly  natural  tendency 
for  any  Federal  finance  program  to  enjoy  expansion  and  growth  too 
often  at  the  expense  of  equally  necessary  and  valuable  services  de¬ 
pendent  wholly  on  state  funds.  Finally,  an  analysis  of  the  provisions 
and  ultimate  objectives  of  the  Barden  Bill  made  it  clear  that 
for  its  complete  success  it  would  require  active  cooperation  of  prac¬ 
tically  every  other  service  under  the  Commission  and,  therefore,  that 
its  complete  integration  with  all  of  the  other  services  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  seemed  not  only  desirable  but  quite  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
program  itself  and  the  balanced  administration  of  the  Commission’s 
program  as  a  whole. 

While  the  Barden  Bill  provides  for  the  registration  of  only  such 
persons  as  are  likely  to  be  employable  it  also  provides  that  no  class  of 
-  individuals  as  such  shall  be  excluded.  We  have  provided,  therefore, 
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that  every  individual  about  the  minimum  age  of  employment  that 
registers  with  the  Commission  shall  have  the  privilege  of  making  ap¬ 
plication  for  the  advantages  which  it  affords.  Each  new  case  above 
the  age  of  sixteen  will  be  interviewed  by  the  intake  worker  who  will 
be  paid  by  and  represent  the  rehabilitation  service  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  Clients  who  make  application  for  this  service  will  furnish  such 
data  as  may  be  required  by  the  blanks  and  will  receive  an  eye  exami¬ 
nation  and  a  comprehensive  physical  examination.  The  data  thus 
assembled  will  be  analyzed  by  the  case  supervisor  in  consultation  with 
the  supervisor  of  employment  and  the  vocational  counselor.  If  in  their 
judgment  the  candidate  is  likely  to  become  employable  through  a 
course  of  training  a  complete  plan  is  laid  out  which  will  provide  for 
such  training  looking  forward  to  eventual  employment.  They  may 
require  psychological  or  psychiatric  examinations  and  tests  and  any 
other  tests  that  will  establish  the  individual’s  employability  or  meas¬ 
ure  his  aptitude. 

If,  as  may  be  the  case  in  many  instances,  the  data  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  conclusive,  they  may  prescribe  pre-oecupational  or  pre-voca- 
tional  training  which  may  take  the  form  of  a  course  of  instruction 
under  the  home  teaching  department,  or  it  may  take  the  form  of  a 
test  period  in  a  training  center.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  facts  from 
the  record  definitely  establish  the  unemployability  of  the  candidate  he 
will  be  referred  to  the  home  teaching  department  of  the  Commission 
for  a  regular  course  of  instruction  which  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.  Clients  who  are  interviewed  by  the  intake  worker  and  for  any 
reason  whatever  have  no  wish  to  look  forward  to  employment  or  train¬ 
ing  are  likewise  referred  to  the  case  supervisor,  registered  on  the  files 
of  the  Commission,  encouraged  to  accept  instruction  under  the  home 
teaching  department  and  take  advantage  of  the  numerous  other  serv¬ 
ices  which  the  Commission  makes  available  to  interested  blind  persons. 
The  Commission  endeavors  to  secure  a  complete  eye  examination  for 
all  of  its  registrants  even  at  its  own  expense. 

If  in  the  course  of  consultation  on  a  case  there  seems  a  need  for 
medical  service  looking  to  physical  restoration  as  provided  for  under 
the  Barden  Bill  the  case  is  referred  to  the  preventive  services  of  the 
Commission  which,  by  reason  of  its  contact  with  doctors  and  clinics, 
supervises  such  treatment.  During  the  course  of  training  the  case  is 
under  the  direct  charge  of  the  vocational  counselor  and  copies  of  the 
report  of  client’s  progress  are  given  to  the  placement  officer  who  will 
eventually  find  employment  for  him  so  that  he  may  keep  himself  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  client’s  progress  and  become  thoroughly  conversant 
with  his  case. 
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If  the  course  of  instruction  is  of  longer  duration  such  as  college 
training  or  at  one  of  the  educational  facilities  such  as  a  residential 
school  or  the  like  with  which  our  educational  service  is  in  regular  con¬ 
tact  it  is  expected  that  the  advisement  and  direction  of  this  service 
will  follow  the  detailed  progress  of  the  client. 

When  the  client  has  completed  whatever  training  may  be  indi¬ 
cated  the  placement  agent  finds  him  a  job  and  gives  such  continuing 
supervision  as  the  case  may  require. 

All  financial  requirements  are  incorporated  in  the  complete  plan 
that  has  been  prepared  for  each  trainee  by  the  vocational  counselor 
and  the  case  supervisor.  The  Executive’s  approval  of  the  plan  with 
its  financial  obligations  carries  with  it  authorization  for  such  expendi¬ 
tures  as  may  be  involved  in  the  case. 

Under  the  Commission’s  administrative  set-up  each  of  the  various 
departments  or  services  is  responsible  for  such  cases  as  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  it.  The  case  supervisor  who  is  in  charge  of  the  case  files 
is  expected  to  see  that  the  service  rendered  to  each  case  is  complete 
and  disposed  of  as  promptly  as  possible.  The  clearing  of  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  cases  through  the  case  supervisor  along  with  all  other  cases 
which  are  registered  by  the  Commission  makes  it  possible  for  him 
properly  to  coordinate  every  aspect  of  the  rehabilitation  process  with 
the  existing  services  of  the  Commission. 

Whenever  the  home  teaching  department  is  used  as  a  means  of 
preparing  a  blind  person  for  employment  the  cost  of  instruction  will  be 
computed  and  charge  made  to  the  Federal  service  on  the  basis  of  fifty 
per  cent  reimbursement  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  instructional  costs 
for  rehabilitants.  Insofar  as  other  services  and  personnel  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  contribute  to  the  rehabilitation  program  it  is  expected 
that  the  Federal  service  will  participate  proportionately  on  some 
equitable  basis  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

While  it  may  be  some  time  before  the  Commission  has  its  full 
plan  in  operation  because  of  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  securing 
properly  qualified  personnel  it  is  expected  to  provide  a  complete  serv¬ 
ice  for  analyzing  the  capabilities  of  each  applicant,  for  training  or 
properly  supervising  his  training  and  for  his  final  placement  and  its 
continued  supervision. 

In  addition  to  the  intake  worker  there  will  be  a  counselor  to  ad¬ 
vise  on  vocational  choices,  psychological  examination  to  determine 
aptitudes  on  as  broad  a  basis  as  possible,  an  employment  supervisor 
who  will  be  assisted  by  an  appropriate  number  of  placement  agents, 
especially  prepared  for  the  industrial  area  and  a  stand  supervisor  who 
will  promote  opportunities  in  stands  and  other  business  ventures.  It 
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is  further  anticipated  that  a  worker  will  be  assigned  to  home  industry 
— which  now  concerns  itself  largely  with  therapy  work — to  develop 
opportunities  for  doing  factory  work  at  home  on  a  livelihood  basis.  It 
is  anticipated  also  that  the  Commission  may  assign  a  special  place¬ 
ment  worker  to  enable  blind  people  better  to  succeed  in  agricultural 
ventures  and  another  who  will  assist  blind  persons  in  professional  or 
semi-professional  ventures  better  to  succeed  in  their  work.  There  will 
also  be  assigned  to  the  Commission’s  preventive  service  one  or  more 
workers  who  will  concentrate  on  the  medical  aspects  of  restoring  blind 
people  to  earning  power. 

In  view  of  the  integration  of  the  rehabilitation  program  with 
the  other  services  of  the  Commission  the  Executive  Director  naturally 
becomes  the  director  of  this  service  as  well.  The  case  supervisor  con¬ 
centrating  on  the  proper  service  for  rehabilitation  and  non-rehabilita¬ 
tion  cases  alike  serves  as  an  important  link  between  rehabilitation  as 
applied  to  the  employable  group  and  the  other  services  available  un¬ 
der  the  Commission. 

The  New  Jersey  plan  for  rehabilitation  comprehends  a  volume  of 
more  than  one  hundred  pages.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore, 
the  difficulties  involved  in  condensing  our  program  for  an  article  of 
this  kind.  I  have  assumed  that  those  interested  in  reading  this  are 
conversant  with  the  financial  and  administrative  provisions  of  the 
Barden-LaFollette  Bill  and  I  am  also  assuming  that  they  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  Commission’s  overall  program. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  Commission  is  the  one  and  only 
agency  in  the  State — public  or  private — which  extends  services  to 
blind  people.  The  broader  divisions  of  the  Commission  operate  in  the 
fields  of  prevention  and  medical  services,  the  education  of  the  blind 
from  babyhood  through  college,  home  teaching  serving  mostly  adult 
persons,  home  industries  which  also  market  the  articles  made  by 
blind  people  in  their  homes,  employment  including  the  supervision  of 
vending  stands,  administration  of  financial  aid  to  the  blind  and,  finally, 
a  series  of  miscellaneous  services  of  a  more  personal  and  individual 
character  adding  to  the  convenience  and  happiness  of  blind  persons 
including  the  distribution  of  Talking  Book  machines,  limited  library 
services,  transportation  certificates,  theatre  passes,  etc.,  etc.  We 
aim  to  have  a  service  for  every  person  of  any  age.  In  view  of  our 
overall  service  to  all  blind  people  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  we  feel 
so  strongly  that  all  activities  should  be  tied  in  together  for  the  benefit 
of  each  blind  person  and  that  no  service  should  be  divorced  from  the 
rest  simply  because  it  receives  Federal  aid  and  develops  dispropor¬ 
tionately  perhaps  even  at  the  expense  of  less  publicized  and  less  tan¬ 
gible  services  to  larger  and  less  vocal  groups  of  blind  persons. 
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AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM  AT  THE  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION 

OF  THE  BLIND 

A.  G.  COWGILL,  Principal 

Our  vocational  guidance  program  embodies  the  following  essen¬ 
tial  elements: 

I.  Formulation  of  guiding  principles  of  the  vocational  program, 
which  are  based  on  the  past  experiences  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  in  training  blind  children,  on  mod¬ 
ern  concepts  of  vocational  training  of  the  handicapped,  on  comparison 
of  procedures  in  schools  for  the  seeing  and  on  conditions  existing  in 
the  field  of  job  placement  of  the  adult  blind. 

II.  Definitions  of  terms  used  to  describe  certain  aspects  of  the 
vocational  program. 

III.  Organization  of  a  Guidance  and  Diagnostic  Clinic  which  is 
designed  to  enable  the  School  to  do  the  following : 

a.  To  obtain  a  picture  of  the  student  as  a  whole. 

b.  To  test  the  student’s  intelligence  and  aptitudes. 

c.  To  furnish  basic  data  by  which  we  may  classify  the  student  in 
his  proper  school  group. 

d.  To  discover  and  stimulate  his  interests. 

e.  To  familiarize  him  with  the  nature  of  his  vocational  future 
by  a  process  of  sampling  occupations. 

f.  To  coordinate  the  various  departments  of  the  school  so  that 
their  influence  upon  the  student  will  be  unified. 

IV.  Introduction  of  exploratory  courses  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades  so  that  each  student  may  sample  the  various  vocational  sub¬ 
jects  offered  in  high  school,  test  his  abilities  in  them,  and  through 
this  trial  more  wisely  choose  and  plan  his  courses. 

V.  Establishment  of  an  aptitude  testing  program  which,  by  re¬ 
search  in  tests,  application  of  these  tests  to  pupils,  study  of  results  of 
tests,  aims  to  know  the  pupil  more  intimately.  In  this  way  the  school 
can  better  plan  the  blind  pupil’s  vocational  curriculum,  and  prepare 
for  his  vocational  career  as  a  blind  adult. 

VI.  Intensification  of  the  guidance  program,  including  intro¬ 
duction  of  several  new  educational  and  vocational  guidance  courses, 
devotion  of  more  time  to  the  interviewing  of  pupils  especially  in  the 
early  school  years,  and  more  frequent  discussion  with  parents  about 
problems  of  the  pupils. 
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VII.  Enlargement  of  health  program  with  increase  of  amount 
of  time  given  to  health  activities  to  build  up  in  the  pupil  the  endur¬ 
ance  he  will  need  to  meet  the  physical  requirements  of  future  em¬ 
ployment. 

VIII.  Correlation  of  the  extra  curricular  activities  of  the  School 
with  the  vocational  program. 

IX.  Re-organization  of  records  of  the  pupils  together  with  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  annual  summaries  covering  various  phases 
of  the  children’s  school  life,  such  as  scholastic  achievement,  person¬ 
ality,  aptitudes,  health,  social  background,  and  guidance;  and  intro¬ 
duction  of  long  range  educational  and  vocational  plans  for  each  stu¬ 
dent. 

X.  Revision  of,  and  addition  to,  content  of  existing  vocational 
courses,  and  introduction  of  new  vocational  courses. 

XI.  Enlargement  of  our  Training-Within-Industry  Program 
whereby :  - 

a.  Additional  shop  equipment  at  the  School  will  provide  more 
actual  work  experience  for  those  pupils  training  for  industrial 
employment. 

b.  Outside  industry  will  likewise  co-operate  by  installing  at  the 
School  certain  operations  derived  from  processes  in  their  plants 
which  are  being,  or  can  be,  successfully  performed  by  the 
blind ;  and  by  providing  opportunity  for  pupils  to  learn  on  the 
job  by  continued  co-operation  in  our  present  Training-Within- 
Industry  Program. 

XII.  Analysis  of  employment  achievements  of  alumni  and  other 
adult  blind,  study  of  existing  vocations  and  business  opportunities 
for  the  blind  through  job  surveys  in  offices  and  factories,  and  study  of 
adult  education  and  training  programs  in  adult  agencies  for  the  blind. 

GUIDING  PRINCIPALS  OF  OUR  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

The  chief  aims  and  objectives  of  our  program  are: 

I.  To  plan  the  vocational  program  to  meet  in  a  realistic  way  the 
employment  needs  and  opportunities  of  students  whether  in  sheltered 
or  outside  industries,  in  business,  or  in  individual  enterprises;  and  to 
keep  our  vocational  program  at  all  times  in  tune  with  changing  con¬ 
ditions  and  progress  in  employment  of  the  adult  blind  so  that  the  con¬ 
tent  of  our  program  will  be  up-to-date  and  focused  on  practical  job 
futures  for  the  sightless. 

II.  To  correlate  the  vocational  program  with  school  life  and  the 

home. 
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III.  To  develop  self-determination  in  the  pupil  by  granting  him 
freedom  in  his  choice  of  courses.  This  freedom  will  be  modified,  of 
course,  by  his  tested  ability,  his  eye  condition,  and  parental  influence. 

IV.  To  give  a  variety  of  courses  based  on  the  fact  that  gradu¬ 
ates  must  be  versatile. 

V.  To  develop  especially  manual  dexterity  and  familiarity  with 
industrial  methods,  since  the  greatest  number  of  the  blind  engage  in 
manual  occupations. 

VI.  To  provide  concentration  for  vocational  pupils  in  one  voca¬ 
tional  field  in  order  to  achieve  competence  in  that  field,  and  thereby 
gain  a  feeling  of  vocational  confidence. 

VII.  To  plan  the  curriculum  of  each  vocational  pupil  with  re¬ 
lated  factors  in  mind.  His  academic  studies,  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties,  health,  and  capabilities,  must  be  considered  so  that  his  high 
school  career  will  form  a  balanced  plan  which  will  develop  his  whole 
personality. 

VIII.  To  enrich  the  social  life  of  the  vocational  pupil  through  con¬ 
tinued  attendance  in  his  regular  academic  courses  rather  than,  for 
example,  in  a  special  Course  in  English  for  vocational  pupils,  etc., 
through  encouragement  to  participate  in  school  activities;  through 
friendly  contacts  with  teachers,  and  through  good  relations  with  the 
home. 

IX.  To  build  the  character  of  the  pupil  by  strengthening  in  him 
as  he  works  a  spirit  of  independence,  persistence,  integrity,  prompt¬ 
ness,  awareness  of  obligations,  and  like  qualities ;  and  to  instill  in  him 
an  attitude  of  facing  problems  without  “coddling”  or  unnecessary 
help — an  attitude  which  will  be  a  vocational  asset  in  future  years. 

X.  To  provide  ample  physical  activities  and  health  education, 
which  are  of  prime  vocational  importance,  and  likely  to  be  lacking 
in  the  life  of  the  blind. 

XI.  To  allow  flexibility  in  the  program  so  that  adjustments  can 
be  made  to  meet  special  needs  of  each  pupil  as  an  individual. 

XII.  To  provide  a  continuous  educational  and  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  service  in  special  classes,  in  regular  academic  and  vocational 
classes,  and  in  individual  interviews  with  the  counselor. 

XIII.  To  allow  for  basic  slowness  in  learning  resulting  from  the 
handicap  of  blindness  by  considerate  planning  of  content,  and  adequate 
time  allowance  for  class  instruction  and  outside  preparation. 

XIV.  To  maintain  a  progressive  attitude  toward  job  placement 
of  students  and  graduates,  to  be  familiar  with  their  problems,  and 
concerned  in  programs  that  will  aid  in  finding  them  jobs  suitable  to 
their  abilities  and  interests. 
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XV.  To  be  active  in  all  public  relations  programs  that  aim  to 
break  down  the  prejudices  of  the  public  toward  the  blind,  and  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  programs  that  demonstrate  the  productive  capacities  of  the 

blind. 

DEFINITIONS 

Perhaps  definitions  of  terms  employed  in  describing  our  voca¬ 
tional  program  are  necessary. 

I.  VOCATIONAL  SUBJECT  is  a  series  of  related  and  progres¬ 
sive  courses,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  train  a  blind  pupil  to  attain,  by 
the  time  he  graduates  from  the  school,  knowledge  of  a  vocation  and  a 
specific  skill,  or  a  number  of  skills,  at  a  level  of  achievement  that  will 
enable  the  pupil  to  meet  requirements  for  employment  in  a  particular 
vocation,  or  in  an  industrial  plant,  business  office,  or  commercial 
enterprise ;  or  that  will  enable  the  pupil  to  produce  salable  articles  or 
services  at  a  profit  to  himself. 

Accordingly,  for  a  subject  to  be  considered  as  vocational,  the 
following  requirements  should  be  met : 

a.  Evidence  offered  that  the  achievement  level  of  pupils  meets 
the  standards  of  industry  or  commerce,  with  reasonable  and 
profitable  speed  attainment  on  the  part  of  the  pupil;  or 

b.  Evidence  of  the  particular  vocation  having  been  entered  into 

successfully  by  blind  persons,  or  of  the  particular  products  or 
services  having  been  successfully  marketed  by  blind  [per¬ 
sons;  or 

c.  Demonstration  that  blind  persons  can  duplicate  skill,  produc¬ 
tion,  or  services  of  seeing  persons  as  required  in  commerce  or 
industry,  although  no  blind  person  may  be  employed  in  the 
particular  vocation  or  job  because  of  failure  to  place,  absence 
of  attempt  to  place,  or  previous  lack  of  trained  blind  appli¬ 
cants. 

II.  VOCATIONAL  COURSE  is  a  course  in  a  series  of  courses 
making  up  a  vocational  subject. 

III.  EXPLORATORY  COURSE  is  a  specially  constructed  orien¬ 
tation  course  presented  in  grade  8  (and  9  if  pupil  enters  school  at  that 
level).  One  section  consists  of  educational  and  vocational  guidance 
and  the  other  three  sections  consist  of  different  nine-week  elementary 
vocational  subjects. 

IV.  EXPERIMENTAL  SUBJECT  is  a  subject,  considered  po¬ 
tentially  vocational,  which  is  undergoing  a  trial  period  of  instruction 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  content  or  skill  can  be  taught  to  the 
blind  effectively  enough  to  enable  the  subject  to  qualify  as  vocational, 
and  be  offered  as  a  regular  part  of  our  vocational  curriculum. 
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GUIDANCE  AND  DIAGNOSTIC  CLINIC 

The  aims  of  our  clinic  have  been  stated  in  the  preceding  outline. 

Our  Clinic  will  have  the  following  divisions. 

I.  Testing  equipment. 

II.  Job  library.  A  wealth  of  vocation  information  must  be  avail¬ 
able. 

III.  Assembly  benches.  Actual  jobs  in  normal  industry  are  set 

/ 

up  so  that  the  abilities  of  pupils  may  be  tested  against  the  actual  per¬ 
formance  standards  of  the  adult  workers  of  which  the  clinic  has  a 
record. 

IV.  Our  practice  business  offices  do  afford  realistic  office  atmo¬ 
sphere. 

V.  A  concession  stand  for  sales  clerk  try-out  and  training  will 
be  made  available  in  the  not  too  far  distant  future. 

VI.  Basic  industrial  shop  equipment,  i.e.,  drill  press,  arbor  press, 
kick  press,  buffer,  brushing,  grinding  wheel  equipment,  hand  screw 
machine,  hand  miller,  honing  machines,  balances  for  weighing  and 
inspection  apparatus. 

In  addition  to  this  physical  setup,  our  clinic  is  organized  to  cor¬ 
relate  the  work  of  the  departments  of  the  School  which  are  most 
closely  concerned  with  progress  of  the  individual  pupil,  and  with 
planning  for  the  student  body  as  a  whole.  The  departments  thus  co¬ 
ordinated  are: 

I.  Medical  Department.  Consulting  pediatrician,  ophthalmolo¬ 
gist,  otolaryngologist,  dentist,  psychologist,  psychiatrist  and  school 
nurse. 

II.  Social  Service  Department  is  under  the  direction  of  our  own 
Dr.  Watson,  a  most  competent  and  capable  social  worker. 

III.  Health  Education.  Physical  education  director  and  assist¬ 
ants. 

IV.  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance.  Mrs.  Arthur  and 
Mr.  Kerr  will  assume  most  important  assignments  on  this  Committee 
as  educational  and  vocational  counselors  for  the  girls  and  boys  respect¬ 
ively.  Their  many  years  of  practical  experience  will  serve  them  well 
in  this  capacity  and  will  be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  the  Chairman. 

V.  School  Activities.  Teacher  in  charge. 

VI.  Curriculum  Research.  Principal  and  committee. 

VII.  Vocational  Committee.  Principal,  Placement  Officer  and 
School  Department  Heads. 
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VIII.  Vocational  Advisory  Committee.  Officials  of  the  Brown 
Instrument  Company,  Leeds  &  Northrup  Company,  S.  K.  F.  Industries, 
Inc.,  and  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  agreed 
to  serve  on  this  committee  in  collaboration  with  the  Vocational  Guid¬ 
ance  Committee. 

IX.  Pupil  Records.  Miss  Coggeshall  is  the  very  able  and  ef¬ 
ficient  head  of  this  department. 

The  procedure  is  to  have  the  heads  of  these  departments  and 
committees  meet  regularly  with  the  Principal,  thus  to  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  aims  and  objectives  of  each  and  to  discuss  problems 
of  the  pupils  as  a  whole  and  of  each  pupil  individually,  as  special  dif¬ 
ficulties  arise  or  as  opportunity  for  improvement  is  indicated. 

New  pupils  entering  the  School,  or  pupils  in  the  eighth  grade,  are 
referred  to  the  clinic  for  classification.  This  process  attempts  to  fit 
the  pupil  properly  into  the  school  life  at  his  level  of  capability. 

Planning  of  the  pupil’s  curriculum  will  be  guided  by  this  classifi¬ 
cation. 

Trained  guidance  workers  will  be  directly  in  supervision  of  all 
the  clinic’s  activities. 

OUR  TESTING  PROGRAM 

Psychological  testing  and  educational  and  vocational  measure¬ 
ments  are  growing  in  importance  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  The 
use  of  such  tests  aids  in  achieving  the  vocational  and  guidance  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  School  in  its  physical,  social,  and  cultural  values,  no  less 
than  the  academic  program. 

Types  of  tests  are: 

I.  Intelligence. 

II.  Educational  Achievement. 

III.  Social  Adjustment. 

IV.  Diagnostic  and  Remedial. 

V.  Motor  Skills.  Our  Local  Trainee  Acceptance  Center,  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Bauman,  has  done  much  work  for  us 
in  testing  innate  motor  skills.  We  are  also  most  fortunate  because 
of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Samuel  Hayes,  internationally  known  psycholo¬ 
gist,  is  retained  by  the  School  for  consulting  purposes  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  we  have  Miss  Newlin,  a  full-time  staff  member,  with  us  for 
all  psychometric  work. 

Tests  of  practical  living  are  among  the  most  important  and  cer¬ 
tainly  require  the  minimum  of  equipment  and  would  no  doubt  be  cov¬ 
ered  in  Social  Adjustment. 
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THE  CURRICULUM 

Assisting  the  Principal,  Mr.  Kerr  and  Mrs.  Arthur  have  revised 
the  curriculum  to  compare  with  that  of  any  accredited  high  school  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  If  we  expect  our  graduates  to  compete 
with  seeing  adults,  then  we  must  train  them  in  the  same  fundamental 
processes  even  though  our  method  of  training  must  be  modified. 

There  are  those  students  who  are  preparing  for  college  entrance. 
What  their  courses  must  be  has  been  prescribed  by  college  entrance 
requirements.  But  with  added  classes  in  vocations  these  students  can 
choose  more  wisely  their  colleges  and  their  courses.  Exploratory 
courses  will  have  aided  them  also. 

Let  us  pattern  our  Vocational  Subjects  after  Vocational  Courses 
already  in  operation  in  the  Vocational  Schools  for  the  seeing  insofar 
as  we  know  it  is  feasible.  Let  us  dare  to  try  a  few  experimental  sub¬ 
jects  from  time  to  time  as  trends  in  industry  change. 

OUR  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 

Our  guidance  program  is  tied  into  every  phase  of  the  school.  As 
a.  student  is  brought  to  realize  that  in  time  he  will  become  a  product¬ 
ive  member  of  society,  he  is  taught  that  each  part  of  his  school  ex¬ 
perience  predicts  a  phase  of  his  adult  life.  He  is  shown  how  the  com¬ 
petent  handling  now  of  these  relationships  will  mean  more  likely 
mastery  of  his  occupational  career  in  maturity. 

Our  guidance  program  is  under  the  supervision  of  Guidance  Coun¬ 
selors.  Their  department  forms  a  most  important  division  of  the 
Guidance  and  Diagnostic  Clinic  described  earlier  in  this  report.  They 
meet  with  heads  of  the  other  departments  which  are  members  of  the 
clinic.  When  general  plans  and  policies  are  made,  they  have  a  chance 
to  include  the  guidance  point  of  view. 

It  is  the  Counselors’  responsibility  to  see  that  all  resources  for 
guidance  in  the  School  are  utilized.  The  School  calls  on  each  teacher 
to  make  of  guidance,  not  an  isolated  minor  subject,  but  a  moti¬ 
vating  force  in  the  thought  and  action  of  the  pupils. 

The  aims  of  the  guidance  program  in  our  School  should  be : 

I.  To  encourage  in  the  pupil  the  development  of  self-guidance, 
self-reliance,  and  independence. 

II.  To  furnish  the  pupil  with  a  realistic  picture  of  employment 
for  the  blind  in  the  adult  world. 

III.  To  correlate  his  vocational  program,  his  school  life,  and  his 
home  environment. 

IV.  To  aid  him  in  planning  his  school  curriculum  in  such  a 
way  that  the  most  effective  plan  for  his  individual  needs  is  achieved. 
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V.  To  stimulate  in  the  pupil  awareness  of  vocational  elements  in 
every  school  situation. 

VI.  To  cultivate  in  the  student  a  wholesome  attitude  toward  his 
handicap,  which  means  acknowledging  his  obligations  to  become 
a  productive  worker  in  society  within  the  limitations  of  his  handicap. 

Guidance  consists  of  five  major  kinds:  Educational,  vocational, 

social  and  civic,  health,  and  recreational. 

* 

Every  course  in  the  curriculum  contributes  to  educational  guid¬ 
ance.  Assistance  with  careful  program  planning  is  no  small  part  in 
the  student’s  educational  future. 

Likewise,  every  course  in  the  curriculum  contributes  to  the 
vocational  phase  of  guidance.  But  exploratory  courses  contribute 
more  directly  to  planning  for  the  future,  perhaps.  Courses  in  voca¬ 
tions  are  more  important  in  a  school  for  the  blind  than  in  one  for  the 
seeing  in  that  the  blind  student’s  knowledge  of  the  outside  world  is 
necessarily  limited.  Let  us  plan  more  trips  and  interesting  voca¬ 
tional  speakers  for  our  students.  Our  vocational  library  is  being 
increased.  The  Counselor  works  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Place¬ 
ment  Officer  when  vocational  counseling  is  involved. 

Social  guidance  is  most  needed  for  those  students  whose  lives 
have  been  sheltered.  Classes  in  social  etiquette  are  being  taught.  Our 
matron,  Mrs.  Beatty,  has  rightly  assumed  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
that  the  best  of  manners  are  practiced  at  all  times,  particularly  in  the 
dining  room.  Every  student  is  being  taught  pencil  writing,  at  least  his 
own  name  with  legibility.  Clubs,  informative  and  recreational,  are 
playing  a  large  part  in  school  life.  A  modified  form  of  student  govern¬ 
ment  is  giving  a  better  concept  of  how  the  outside  world  is  gov¬ 
erned.  The  boys  and  girls  are  having  more  time  to  work  together 
under  supervision.  Encouraged  use  of  the  radio  and  library  is  highly 
recommended. 

Courses  in  health  education  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  class¬ 
room  teachers.  Complete  physical  examinations  are  being  taken  care 
of  by  the  Medical  Department. 

Counseling,  of  course,  is  the  greatest  contribution  the  Counselor 
makes  directly.  The  Counselor  interviews  pupils  individually  from 
the  freshman  year  through  the  senior  year.  Any  student  may  ar¬ 
range  to  have  a  talk  with  the  Counselor  at  any  time  when  problems 
arise  without  waiting  for  a  regular  interview.  In  these  inter¬ 
views  the  pupil  is  encouraged  to  analyze  his  difficulties  and  work  out 
his  solution  for  himself  so  far  as  he  is  able.  The  interview  provides 
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the  Counselor  with  occasion  to  know  the  student  more  intimately,  and 
to  plan  for  him  as  an  individual,  a  most  important  and  especial  con¬ 
sideration  where  the  blind  are  concerned.  Also  by  means  of  the  inter¬ 
view  personal  divergencies  can  be  adjusted  within  the  general  pro¬ 
gram. 


THE  PUPIL  RECORD  SYSTEM 

All  information  about  each  pupil  is  arranged  to  permit  better 
centralization  and  availability.  These  are  kept  in  the  Registrar’s 
office.  Each  folder  contains : 

I.  Case  notes,  personal  data,  birth  certificate  and  photograph. 
Chronological  case  notes  should  be  kept  of  all  interviews,  accounts  of 
significant  events  in  school  life  or  home  life  of  pupil.  Reference  is 
here  included  to  all  correspondence  received  relating  to  child. 

II.  Medical  records. 

III.  Official  forms.  Application  for  admission  and  State  ap¬ 
pointments. 

IV.  Cumulative  records:  Scholastic,  personality,  aptitude,  etc., 
records  and  forms  prepared  by  the  Guidance  and  Diagnostic  Clinic. 
Summaries  of  health,  guidance,  educational  and  vocational  plans, 
social  background. 

V.  Incidental  reports  made  on  pupil. 

The  pupils’  folders  are  open  only  to  designated  members  of  the 
staff.  Teachers  desiring  information  about  a  pupil  may  obtain  this 
information  from  the  Principal.  This  procedure  avoids  misinterpreta¬ 
tion  of  confidential  material  in  the  record,  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
motes  use  of  coordinated  information.  The  Guidance  Counselors  must 
necessarily  have  access  to  this  information  as  must  also  the  Placement 
Officer  if  they  are  to  serve  effectively. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  present  war  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  employment  of 
the  blind.  As  a  result  more  placements  of  the  blind  have  been  made 
in  the  last  four  years  than  in  forty  previous  years.  The  present  un¬ 
equalled  success  in  placing  blind  persons  in  outside  industry  has  given 
us  our  chance.  When  practical,  let  us  revise  our  educational  and  voca¬ 
tional  program  so  that  the  on-coming  blind  adults,  civilian  and  re¬ 
turned  veteran,  may  prove  to  the  world  that  they  can  compete  with 
the  seeing  on  the  basis  of  speed,  accuracy,  and  efficiency — not  pity  or 
sympathy. 
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Down  through  the  years  work  for  the  blind,  in  most  cases,  has 
found  it  necessary  to  follow  the  “hit  and  miss”  type  of  development. 
Of  course  this  has  been  partially  due  to  the  fact  that  work  for  the 
blind,  like  all  other  progressive  movements,  had  to  make  its  way 
through  the  experimental  stage.  Then,  too,  before  any  real  gains 
could  be  made,  it  was  first  imperative  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the 
general  public  in  this  philanthropic  effort.  This  has  been  especially  so 
in  the  field  of  industry.  For,  in  most  instances,  either  a  very  limited 
budget,  or  no  funds  at  all,  prove  to  be  the  first  barrier  of  a  new  under- 
j  taking.  So  much  effort  had  to  be  spent  in  just  getting  the  project 
!  under  way  that  little  thought  was  given  to  the  most  important  issue — 
i  equipment.  It  was  obtained  wherever  it  was  available,  regardless  of 
type,  condition,  or  usefulness.  Invariably  it  was  the  case  of  gladly 
l|  accepting  some  second-hand  equipment  or  something  handed  down  by 
a  more  prosperous  member  of  the  fold. 

No  doubt,  if  one  were  to  visit  the  various  work  shops  and  in¬ 
dustrial  centers  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country,  he  would  be 
surprised  at  the  many  different  types  of  equipment  that  are  being 
used  to  produce  the  same  article.  To  date,  little  has  been  done  in  this 
particular  field  of  standardizing  equipment  to  be  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  “blind-made  articles.”  Yet,  what  a  great  need  there  is  for  such 
a  program  in  the  different  departments  of  industry  for  the  blind. 

A  case  in  point  is  in  the  specific  field  of  weaving — an  industry 
that  could,  and  should  offer  endless  possibilities  for  blind  workers, 
j  This  conviction  is  felt  by  manjr  who  are  in  a  position,  after  years  of 
study  and  work,  to  come  to  such  a  conclusion. 

What  does  weaving  by  the  blind  mean  today?  A  certain  center 
for  the  blind  decides  to  open  a  weaving  department.  After  studying 
catalogues,  inquiring  here,  seeking  there,  it  is  discovered  that  numer¬ 
ous  types  of  looms  are  being  used — all  for  the  same  type  of  work.  The 
purchase  of  the  loom  invariably  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  some 
one  whom  they  knew  purchased  this  particular  type.  In  many  cases 
when  this  loom  arrives  it  does  not  meet  the  need  of  the  moment.  As  a 
result,  today,  many  looms  are  standing  idle  in  various  work  centers. 
Those  who  have  had  experience  in  purchasing  this  type  of  equipment 
have  learned  what  is  necessary  in  order  to  have  equipment  that  meets 
their  requirements.  To  mention  a  few  of  the  essentials — the  loom  must 
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be  sturdy  enough  to  withstand  the  day  in  and  day  out  rough  treatment 
necessitated  by  weaving  on  a  productive  scale.  Constant  breakdowns 
are  a  source  of  irritation  to  the  worker,  as  well  as  slowing  down  pro¬ 
duction.  The  looms  which  shift  the  harness  frames  automatically 
have  been  found  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  treadle  loom.  The 
more  metal  which  a  loom  has,  the  better  it  will  hold  up.  Where  space 
permits,  the  fly  shuttle  loom  set  up  with  a  permanent  warping  rack  is 
preferable.  It  not  only  speeds  up  production,  but  also  eliminates  a 
great  deal  of  time  spent  in  threading  the  loom.  These  examples  will 
give  some  idea  of  what  is  needed.  To  our  knowledge,  there  is  no  loom 
on  the  market  which,  in  every  respect,  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
weaving  departments  for  the  blind. 

If  real  advantage  is  to  be  obtained  in  weaving  for  the  blind,  the 
first  step  to  be  taken  is*  to  standardize  the  looms  to  be  used  for  the 
various  types  of  weaving.  Also  expand  this  field  to  include  many 
different  types  of  weaving.  Think  what  it  would  mean  to  the  industry 
if  all  those  many  leaders  in  this  field  were  to  pool  their  improvements 
to  build  a  standard  loom — for  durability,  versatility  and  adaptability. 

The  second  step  would  be  to  find  a  manufacturer  who  would  co¬ 
operate  in  every  detail,  and  put  this  loom  on  the  market  at  such  a 
price  that  it  would  be  available  to  both  the  small  and  the  large  indus¬ 
trial  centers  for  the  blind.  This  is  most  important,  for  weaving  is  a 
type  of  work  that  can  be  done  as  well  and  as  speedily  by  the  small  as 
by  the  larger  shop.  The  blind  person,  whether  he  be  employed  in  a 
large  or  small  shop,  is  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  having  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  work. 

It  is  true,  there  are  many  other  points  to  be  studied  and  worked 
out  in  this  project  of  weaving  but  let  first  things  be  first.  Certainly, 
if  standardization  is  to  be  gained  for  the  products  of  weaving,  we  must 
first  have  a  standardized  loom. 

Let  the  problem  be  considered  fairly  and  squarely  from  all  angles, 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  weaving  shall  obtain  and  maintain  a  right¬ 
ful  place  in  the  progressive  industries  for  the  blind  of  tomorrow. 
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*  LANCASTER’S  BLIND  “WAR  PLANT”  BELIEVED  ONLY  ONE 

OF  KIND  IN  U.  S. 

• 

“We’ve  opened  the  eyes  of  industry,”  says  Melvin  Huber,  Sr., 
one  of  the  eighteen  blind  men  and  women  whose  skilled  hands  are 
working  eight  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week — and  overtime  on  holi¬ 
days — doing  a  war  job  that  Uncle  Sam’s  Army  Signal  Corps  believes 
is  the  only  “war  plant”  of  its  kind  in  the  nation. 

They’ve  been  in  production  almost  three  months,  wrapping  gas¬ 
kets,  spark  plugs,  armature  brushes  and  generator  belts  with  a  special 
waxed  waterproofing  paper,  then  labeling  and  double-dipping  in  para- 
fin  the  items  sub-contracted  to  them  by  the  Penn  Boiler  and  Burner 
Corporation,  through  the  Lancaster  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Blind 
Association. 

It’s  a  production  job  that  in  June  added  up  to  packaging  28,619 
gaskets  and  spark  plugs — with  about  ten  operations  on  each  “plug,” 
for  example — and  the  wrapping,  water-proofing  and  packaging  of  3012 
boxes  of  armature  brushes — with  eight  brushes  to  a  box,  and  each 
brush  having  been  double  wrapped,  padded  into  the  box  of  8,  the  box 
wrapped  in  special  British  paper  and  then  labeled  and  sealed  for  ship- 
j  ment  to  the  fighting  war  fronts. 

Cutting  the  special  paper  for  the  wrapping,  unpacking  the  car- 
j  tons  of  equipment  and  packing  them  again  for  shipment,  are  additional 
1  operations.  Waxing  of  items  that  month  alone  meant  29,787  different 
|  operations. 

The  work  isn’t  easy.  Triple-looping  a  sturdy  GI  generator  belt, 

|  for  instance,  is  done  with  a  twist  of  the  wrist — but  not  a  simple  twist. 
Fingers  must  be  agile  and  hands  must  be  strong  to  hold  the  short 
!  heavy-duty  belt  while  it  is  then  wrapped  with  tough  wax  paper  into 
|  a  six-inch  package  that  looks  like  an  oversized  doughnut.  The  dipping 
!  process,  standing  for  hours  next  to  a  tank  of  hot  wax,  is  one  that 
I  added  degrees  to  the  room  temperature  those  humid  days  of  June 
;  and  July  and  now  August.  But  you  can  hear  from  the  workers  them¬ 
selves  that  there’s  not  going  to  be  any  absenteeism,  walk-outs  or  slow¬ 
downs  for  the  duration  of  their  job — unless  it’s  “time  out”  to  give 
!  another  pint  of  blood  for  the  plasma  bank. 

They  like  it — it’s  essential  work  in  which  they  feel  that  they  are 
doing  their  share  for  the  boys,  and  a  welcomed  change  in  routine  from 

*Reprinted  from  an  August  issue  of  the  Lancaster  (Pennsylvania)  Sunday 

News. 
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the  days  of  basket,  rug  and  broom  making  that  was  the  year  after 
year  task  before  the  war  gave  them  a  chance  to  perform  regular  in¬ 
dustrial  work  on  a  straight  wage-hour  basis  with  war  bonuses,  etc. 

So  far  they’ve  handled  half  a  dozen  different  types  of  articles,  and 
according  to  Miss  Eliza  Paine  they  haven’t  been  “stumped  on  anything 
the  company  has  asked  them  to  package.”  Company  representative 
D.  T.  Rutledge  says  his  company  w&s  “more  than  surprised”  by  the 
efficiency  and  competency  of  the  sightless  workers  and  that  their  work 
has  meant  the  difference  between  getting  “a  job  delivered”  and  “being 
swamped”  in  the  packing  department. 

Blind  persons  have  been  performing  miracles  in  war  plants  all 
over  the  country — some  in  Lancaster — but  according  to  the  Army 
Signal  Corps  the  Lancaster  blind  “war  plant”  is  the  only  one  entirely 
under  the  supervision  of  an  agency  outside  of  any  industrial  plant 
holding  a  war  contract. 

The  task  of  instructing  the  workers  in  the  new  type  of  operation 
was  easier  than  had  been  expected,  reports  Mrs.  Ella  Bailey.  “They 
were  eager  to  help”  she  observed,  and  the  inducement  of  greater  earn¬ 
ings  and  the  change  from  old  routine  spurred  them  to  do  their  best. 

Melvin  Huber’s  son  with  the  Signal  Corps  writes  that  he  gets 
some  of  the  local  material. 

Mr.  Huber,  who  was  blinded  eight  years  ago  when  a  high  air 
pressure  burst  from  an  inflated  truck  tire  into  his  eyes,  had  written 
his  son,  Melvin,  Jr.,  (F.  &  M.  Graduate  of  June  ’43)  about  his  new 
work,  adding  that  he  was  certainly  proud  to  be  able  to  help  in  the  war. 
Another  son,  Irvin,  is  headed  overseas  with  Army  engineers  after 
months  on  the  Alcan  highway  and  the  Canol  pipeline  project  in  Alaska 
and  Canadian  territory.  He  may  find  his  base  at  his  next  assignment 
is  equipped  with  products  shipped  via  the  busy  fingers  of  the  Lancas¬ 
ter  blind  folks. 

The  whole  production  operation  is  handled  by  the  blind  personnel, 
says  Miss  Paine.  Only  the  instructor  and  a  volunteer  worker  of  the 
Blind  Association  Auxiliary,  who  checks  individual  output  on  a  chalk¬ 
board  chart  and  keeps  records,  assists  them.  The  cartons  of  finished 
materials  are  even  carried  downstairs  to  the  trucks  by  some  of  the 
men. 

On  the  basis  of  a  recent  award  of  an  Army-Navy  “E”  to  a  Seeing- 
Eye  dog  who  leads  his  master  to  an  essential  war  work  bench  each 
day,  three  Lancaster  dogs  are  due  for  such  awards.  One  man  em- 
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ployed  at  Reese  Padlock  Company,  is  led  to  work  each  day,  while 
two  of  the  men  at  the  Blind  Association  workroom  get  to  and  from  the 
building  with  the  help  of  their  canine  companions. 

War  support  doesn’t  end  in  the  workroom  however.  One  of  the 
donors  when  the  Red  Cross  Mobile  Blood  Plasma  unit  was  at  St. 
James  Parish  House  the  past  Wednesday,  was  Harry  Springer,  who 
was  there  to  donate  his  eleventh  pint  of  blood.  His  Seeing-Eye  dog 
Tex  was  right  there  beside  him,  probably  wishing  he  could  donate  for 
the  K-9  Corps  veterans,  when  he  checked  in  at  the  Red  Cross  recep¬ 
tion  table. 


o 


*MEN  DISABLED  IN  WAR  HELPED  INTO  NEW  JOBS 

83%  of  Work  in  Some  Units  of  Westinghouse  May  Go  to  Handicapped  Veterans 

A  tragic  sequel  of  war  is  the  problem  of  the  returning  army  of 
physically  handicapped  men  to  reinstate  themselves  in  an  economic 
world  in  which  the  competition  for  jobs  is  likely  to  be  most  acute.  So 
that  the  heroes  of  today  will  not  be  forgotten  men  of  tomorrow,  var¬ 
ious  rehabilitation  organizations,  government  agencies  and  individual 
companies  are  working  assiduously  to  find  employment  in  industry  for 
veterans  of  the  present  conflict,  as  well  as  the  thousands  of  persons 
partially  incapacitated  since  birth  or  through  accidents  not  incurred 
in  war. 

Through  experience  in  employing  physically  handicapped  persons 
during  the  war  years,  and  plant-wide  surveys  in  its  twenty-five  plants 
and  thirty-five  manufacturing  and  repair  units,  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company  discovered  that  in  some  departments  as 
many  as  83  per  cent  of  the  jobs  can  be  held  by  veterans  with  limited 
disabilities. 

W.  G.  Marshall,  vice-president  in  charge  of  industrial  relations 
of  Westinghouse,  said  his  company  had  made  these  surveys  to  help 
former  employees  returning  from  the  war  to  adjust  their  lives  to  a 
civilian  pattern.  The  company  feels  that  each  of  these  men  desires 
to  make  good  on  his  own  ability.  None  seeks  charity,  but  each  wants 
a  constructive  program  in  which  any  man  would  be  proud  to  partici¬ 
pate.  Therefore  it  has  co-ordinated  the  activities  of  the  employment 
procedure  that  is  personalized,  tactful  and  considerate. 


*  Courtesy  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
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Westinghouse  already  has  1,800  war  veterans  in  its  employ,  all  of 
them  either  disabled  in  battle  or  medical  discharges.  The  number  is 
increasing  daily.  In  an  effort  to  place  such  men  in  jobs  in  which  they 
show  greatest  promise  of  success,  a  special  survey  is  now  under  way, 
which,  when  completed,  will  show  specifically  every  physical  movement 
required  in  each  of  the  hundreds  of  jobs  done  in  the  company’s  plants. 

The  personal  qualifications  of  intelligence  and  stability  required 
to  do  each  job  adequately  are  also  recorded  as  accurately  as  possible. 
This  job  analysis  is  so  detailed  that  when  it  is  completed  a  glance  will 
be  sufficient  to  tell  whether  the  operation  requires  a  man  with  five 
fingers  or  whether  it  doesn’t  necessarily  require  any  fingers. 

Since  the  survey  is  still  incomplete,  no  definite  limit  can  be  placed 
on  the  number  of  jobs  disabled  veterans  can  do.  However,  in  one  of 
the  manufacturing  divisions,  where  such  a  study  has  been  completed, 
figures  show  that  83  per  cent  of  the  jobs  can  be  done  by  men  with  only 
one  eye ;  82  per  cent  by  men  who  are  deaf ;  19  per  cent  by  one-legged 
men,  and  17  per  cent  can  be  filled  by  men  who  must  use  a  cane  or 
crutches. 

Westinghouse  has  no  hesitancy  in  employing  handicapped  work¬ 
ers,  because,  through  experience,  it  has  learned  these  individuals,  by 
the  very  reason  of  their  disabilities,  are  more  careful  and  take  fewer 
chances.  They  take  better  care  of  their  health  and  thus  reduce  ab¬ 
senteeism,  and  they  are  usually  first  to  work  and  last  to  leave,  because 
they  find  it  more  convenient  to  avoid  crowds. 

- o - 


MAKE  YOUR  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

IN  FAVOR  OF 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

which  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

The  Registered  Office  of  this  Corporation  is 

400  N.  THIRD  STREET 
HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


KENNEDY  CAR  LINER  AND  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

i 

Manufacturers  of 

Kennedy  Paper  Packing  Bags 
Kennedy  Car  Liners  —  Paper  Specialties 

SHELBYVILLE,  IND. 

“When  You  Help  The  Other  Fellow  You  HELP  Yourself” 


“THE  ROBERT  J.  GOLKA  CO. 

is  still  your  best  place  to  get  leather  materials  for  making 
fine  leather  goods.  Wholesale  prices,  direct 
from  the  manufacturer.” 

ROBERT  J.  GOLKA  CO. 

Brockton,  Mass. 

MAYSVILLE  CARPET  WARP  AND  RUG  FILLER 

FOR 

HAND  LOOM  WEAVING 

JANUARY  AND  WOOD  COMPANY 

MAYSVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


JACOB  GILMAN 

JOBBER  AND  CONVERTER  OF  COTTON  GOODS 
SUITABLE  FOR  RAG  RUGS 

5-7  South  Eutaw  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
Est.  1893 


SbuuuJtecJze/i 

A.  E.  CRAIG 

PbUttina 

Grunpanu 

CHARLESTON,  ILLINOIS 

•  •  • 

• 

m 
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Printer  of  THE  SEER 

•  • 

•  •  • 

Broom  Corn 

•  •  • 

Phone  2-8200 

•  •  • 

• 

Yours  For  Victory 

1447-49  Regina  Street 

HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 

in  1  944 

Cotton  Yarn 
Cordage 

Twine 

Established  1881 

• 

Broom  Corn,  Hickory  Fibre, 

Stalks,  and  Palm  Fibre. 

Have  served  the  Trade  for 

many  years  as  a  dependable 
source  of  supply.  Send  us 
your  inquiries. 

A.  W.  ARCHER  CO.,  Inc. 

102  WORTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

CHARLES  H. 
DEMAREST,  Inc. 

227  WATER  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

UDOWITZ  &  KRASSNER 

formerly  SAMUEL  KRASSNER 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 
WOVEN  CHAIR  CANE  STRING  CANE 

BINDINGS  &  SPLINE  ROUND  &  SPLINT  REEDS 

OVAL  &  FLAT  REEDS  BROWN  &  VARIEGATED  FIBRE  RUSH 

1300-06  N.  Sixth  St.  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Compliments  of 

Geo.  H.  Maus,  Inc. 

Importers  Broom  Supplies 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


THE 

THOMAS  MONAHAN  CO. 


Broom  Corn 


BALE  OR  CAR 


ARCOLA,  ILLINOIS 


TRUSTEES  AND  ALTERNATES 
PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


LEHIGH  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Franklin  H.  Lichtenwalter,  Mrs.  Gerald  Backenstoe 
ALTERNATES— Joseph  Mosser,  W.  G.  B.  Woodring,  Dr.  Samuel  Phillips 

BLAIR  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES— Daniel  N.  Slep,  M.  A.  Miller,  H.  D.  Coulter 
ALTERNATES — J.  Lester  Laughlin,  Harry  G.  Stevens,  E.  J.  Master 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 
TRUSTEES — Clifford  F.  Frey,  E.  L.  Farabaugh,  Earl  Ecker 

ALTERNATES — Mrs.  George  H.  Aykroyd,  Mrs.  Alexander  Maysels,  Jerome  Barney 

BUTLER  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  J.  C.  Brandon,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Stepp,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Parker 
ALTERNATES — Miss  Florence  Galmish,  Miss  Elsa  Finger,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Dunlevy 

f 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Thomas  F.  Nolan,  Mrs.  James  Calebaugh,  Mrs.  E.  Ray  Salmons 
ALTERNATES — Robert  H.  Stinson,  John  E.  Carr,  Albert  Holl 

ERIE  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  Harry  W.  Schaal,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Ostrow,  Mrs.  Edmund  J.  Mehl 
ALTERNATES — Charles  Mertens.  Jr.,  Gus  Pulakos,  Mrs.  Howard  E.  Bowman 

TRI-COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  Alfred  Scarborough,  F.  E.  Weaver,  Ernest  D.  Latham 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  George  H.  Ashley,  Miss  K.  Lenora  Watts,  John  Stapf 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Rev.  George  Bricker,  Miss  G.  Mabel  Davis,  Seymour  Silverstone 
ALTERNATES — Miss  Gertrude  Stenger,  Mrs.  David  Faux,  Miss  Helen  Fox 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Dr.  L.  E.  Nightengale',  Mrs.  I.  M.  Shane,  Mrs.  Claude  Stauffer 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  William  Johnstone,  Henry  E.  Warren,  Mrs.  Fred  Hausch 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  J.  B.  Mohler,  Mrs.  John  O’Donnell,  Mrs.  A.  Tory  Peterson 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  J.  G.  Montgomery,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Mayhew,  J.  E.  Burns 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — John  F.  Gordon,  Herbert  Hartung,  Edward  Marcu 

ALTERNATES — Rev.  G.  H.  Bechtold,  Miss  Ina  Eddingfield,  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Wieder 

PITTSBURGH  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES— I.  W.  Danforth,  F.  C.  Irish,  Miss  Louise  Totten 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  C.  C.  Taylor,  Bradley  S.  Joice,  Guy  H.  Nickeson 

BERKS  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — J.  P.  Costello.  P.  Herbert  Reigner,  Vincent  Obold 
ALTERNATES — Harry  Peifer,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Christman,  William  E.  Maier 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — James  R.  Gilligan,  Vandling  D.  Rose,  Robert  G.  Coglizer 
ALTERNATES — Dr.  M.  M.  Williams,  Frederick  E.  Gerlock,  Robert  Dawson 

WILKES-BARRE  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — Edward  Eyerman,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Norris,  Bayard  Hand 
ALTERNATES— John  Collins,  John  Howell,  Mrs.  Julian  S.  Long 

TRUSTEES  AT  LARGE:  Walter  E.  Burns,  Harrisburg;  John  A.  Emery,  Pittsburgh 
Frank  Wilbur  Main,  Pittsburgh;  Mrs.  J.  Harvey  Gordon,  Philadelphia;  Philip  N.  Har 
rison,  Harrisburg. 
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HEADQUARTERS 

400  N.  THIRD  STREET 
HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

FOUNDER — Mrs.  Moses  Ruslander  (Deceased) 


OFFICERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


F.  E.  WEAVER  . 

DR.  L.  E.  NIGHTENGALE  . 

VANDLING  D.  ROSE  . 

MRS.  J.  HARVEY  GORDON  . 

WALTER  E.  BURNS  . 

PHILIP  N.  HARRISON  . 

JOHN  A.  EMERY 
FRANK  WILBUR  MAIN 
LEON  D.  METZGER 

STAFF 

PHILIP  N.  HARRISON  . 


.  President 

...  First  Vice-President 
Second  Vice-President 
...Third  Vice-President 

.  Treasurer 

. Secretary 


Executive  Secretary 


E.  LEE  KOHLER 


Office  Secretary  and  Bookkeeper 


BRANCHES 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTORS 

G.  ERNEST  WARD  . 

J.  HARRY  AUEN  . 

GEORGE  V.  BASSETT  . 

MRS.  MARGARET  M.  SULLIVAN 

ARTHUR  E.  COPELAND  . 

MARY  R.  LIMBERG  . . 

NANCE  PUGH  . 

HELEN  FOX  . 

ELIZA  S.  PAINE  . 

JOHN  B.  MOHLER . 

RUTH  F.  SARGENT  . 

GUY  H.  NICKESON  . 

MRS.  H.  R.  CHRISTMAN  . 

PETER  STIPP,  JR . 


LOCATION 

.  713  Linden  Street,  Allentown 

. 1000-2  Green  Avenue,  Altoona 

. 127  East  Broad  Street,  Bethlehem 

...111  West  New  Castle  Street,  Butler 

. 114  East  Ninth  Street,  Chester 

.  133  West  Seventh  Street,  Erie 

P 

308  North  Second  Street,  Harrisburg 

. 430  Lincoln  Street,  Johnstown 

506  West  Walnut  Street,  Lancaster 

.  406  West  First  Street,  Oil  City 

.126  South  19th  Street,  Philadelphia 
...  308  South  Craig  Street,  Pittsburgh 

. 34  North  8th  Street,  Reading 

.  719  Mulberry  Street,  Scranton 


ELLEN  GIBBONS  . 35  East  Union  Street,  Wilkes-Barre 

Director  of  Prevention  of  Blindness  Department. 

J.  KENNETH  KERR  . 35  East  Union  Street,  Wilkes-Barre 

Director  of  Department  for  the  Blind. 

Many  Association  Branches  are  members  of  their  respective  Community  CheBti. 
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GEORGE  F.  MEYER 

Executive  Director  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  See  dedication 

on  page  4. 
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GEORGE  F.  MEYER 

* 

Mr.  George  F.  Meyer  has  combined  in  his  career  a  series  of  acti¬ 
vities  and  experiences  that  have  developed  a  broad  background  in  the 
field  of  administration  both  in  education  and  social  welfare  that  is 
paralleled  by  few  people  in  work  for  the  blind. 

Born  July  21,  1894,  Mr.  Meyer  attended  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  Washington  State,  for  grade  work  and  was  graduated  from 
public  high  school  in  Vancouver,  Washington,  as  valedictorian  of  his 
class. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Washington  in  1918, 
maintaining  a  scholastic  standing  which  procured  him  election  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  national  honor  fraternity.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Phi 
Delta  Kappa,  national  educational  fraternity,  and  Lambda  Chi  Alpha. 
Mr.  Meyer  also  pursued  advanced  studies  in  the  field  of  vocational 
education  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

After  graduation  from  the  University  of  Washington  he  assumed 
a  position  with  the  Cleveland  public  schools  day  school  classes.  In 
1919  he  was  called  to  Minneapolis  to  organize  sight-saving  and  braille 
classes  in  the  local  public  school  system.  The  following  year  he  organ¬ 
ized  similar  classes  in  the  Seattle  public  school  system  and  in  1921 
he  returned  to  Minneapolis  /as  supervisor  of  sight-saving  and  braille 
classes,  which  post  he  held  until  1937  when  he  was  appointed  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  which 
position  he  still  holds. 

While  in  Minnesota,  Mr.  Meyer  was  active  in  work  for  the  adult 
blind  as  well  as  in  the  social  service  field.  He  served  on  the  Minnesota 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  which  organized  state  work  for  the  blind 
in  1922.  He  was  for  ten  years  president  of  the  Minnesota  Council  of 
Agencies  for  the  Blind,  an  organization  which  integrates  the  work  of 
all  public  and  private  agencies  working  with  problems  of  the  blind.  He 
also  served  on  the  Education  Committee  which  supervises  expenditure 
of  funds  for  higher  education  in  that  state. 

For  eighteen  years  Mr.  Meyer  was  a  director  of  the  Minneapolis 
Society  for  the  Blind.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Social  Service  Club  of 
Minneapolis  and  a  member  of  the  Speakers’  Bureau  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  engaged  in  raising  the  Community  Fund. 

Mr.  Meyer  was  equally  active  in  the  professional  activities  of  the 
local  public  school  system.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Minneapolis  Teachers’  League ;  a  member  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Teachers’  Organizations,  a  body  representing  all  teachers’ 
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organizations  and  acting  for  the  entire  teaching  force;  president, Coun¬ 
cil  of  Supervisors  and  Directors  of  the  Minneapolis  public  school  sys¬ 
tem;  and  a  delegate  in  the  assembly  of  the  Minnesota  Educational 
Association. 

Mr.  Meyer  early  became  a  national  figure  in  work  for  the  blind. 
Since  1923  he  has  been  elected  annually  as  professional  representative 
of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  day  school  classes  for  the  blind  and 
partially  seeing  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  For  seven  years  he  was  treasurer  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  following  which  he  was  elected 
president  of  that  organization  in  1933.  He  is  still  active  in  its  com¬ 
mittee  on  legislation  and  other  committees. 

In  1932  Mr.  Meyer  represented  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  on  a  committee  of  three  which  met  with  a 
similar  English  committee  in  London  to  determine  upon  a  common 
braille  system  for  the  use  of  all  English  speaking  blind  people. 

Mr.  Meyer  has  been  active  in  other  national  organizations  as  well. 
In  1932  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  sub-committee  for  the  blind  on 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection.  In 
1936  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  governing  body  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  In  1943  he  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  organizing,  and  became  the  first  president  of,  the  National 
Council  of  Executives  of  State  Agencies  for  the  Blind  on  whose  board 
of  directors  he  still  serves. 

A  former  Sunday  School  superintendent  and  active  church  work¬ 
er,  he  accepted  appointment  in  1942  on  the  executive  committee  and 
board  of  directors  of  the  John  Milton  Society  serving  the  religious 
needs  of  the  Protestant  blind  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Meyer  has  always  been  keenly  interested  in  the  economic 
adjustment  and  vocational  training  of  blind  people.  In  1936  while 
head  of  the  braille  and  sight-saving  classes  in  Minneapolis  he  intro¬ 
duced  modifications  in  the  high  school  course  of  study  which  would 
give  blind  and  sight-saving  students  practical  vocational  training  in 
industry. 

For  the  past  four  years  he  has  served  as  convenor  or  co-chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  committee  on  the  adjustment  of 
blinded  service  men. 
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Mr.  Meyer  has  always  been  a  strong  advocate  of  the  education  of 
blind  children  in  the  local  public  school  system  wherever  this  could 
be  provided  and  in  his  administration  of  services  for  the  adult  blind 
he  has  been  equally  insistent  on  giving  blind  people  every  opportunity 
for  normal  adjustment  in  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  as  individual  citizens.  In  this  connection  he  was  active  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Barden  Bill  expanding  the  training  and  employment  op¬ 
portunities  of  blind  people. 

Mr.  Meyer  is  married  and  has  one  son. 

t 
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George  F.  Meyer  is  the  guiding  genius  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  which  is  one  of  the  pathfinders  in  state 
work  for  the  blind.  He  is  a  forward-looking  blind  executive  who  not 
only  knows  how  work  for  the  blind  should  be  carried  on,  but  manages 
to  find  the  means  for  putting  his  ideas  into  effect.  He  is  a  rare  com¬ 
bination  of  educator,  social  worker,  and  business  man.  He  under¬ 
stands  the  problems  of  blind  people  and  does  not  hesitate  to  go  to  the 
mat  in  behalf  of  a  sightless  person  who  in  his  opinion  is  not  getting  a 
fair  deal.  Mr.  Meyer  is  at  his  best  when  his  ire  has  been  aroused.  In 
these  days  of  Federal  participation  in  state  work  for  the  blind,  there 
is  an  ever-present  danger  of  dictation,  domination,  and  overstandardi¬ 
zation  from  Washington.  It  is  men  like  Meyer  to  whom  we  must 
look  to  bring  about  a  fair  balance  between  local  and  national  forces, 
which  will  insure  high  minimum  standards  of  work  with  freedom  to 
adjust  methods  to  local  conditions. 

ROBERT  B.  IRWIN,  LL.  D. 
Executive  Director 
American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind 

— o — 

The  SEER  Sees  with  deep  satisfaction  the  coming  of  Josef  G. 
Cauffman  to  Pennsylvania’s  work  for  blind  children.  Mr.  Cauffman, 
who  enters  this  field  following  extensive  experience  in  the  state  of 
Michigan,  will  asume  his  new  duties  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  on  July  First.  We  wish 
him  every  conceivable  success  and  personal  satisfaction  in  this  new 
affiliation. 

An  important  milestone  in  work  for  the  blind  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  was  reached  on  February  27  when 
there  was  held  in  the  offices  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  Har¬ 
risburg,  a  conference  in  which  the  principal  public  and  private  agen- 
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cies  in  this  field  of  endeavor  and  related  agencies  reached  highly  signi¬ 
ficant  and  harmonious  conclusions  affecting  pensions  for  blind  Penn¬ 
sylvanians,  the  State’s  participation  in  Public  Law  #113  and  other 
equally  important  subjects  of  interest  to  our  visually  handicapped 
men  and  women.  The  legislative  aspects  of  these  several  subjects 
were  thoroughly  explored  in  the  presence  of  officials  from  such  inter¬ 
ested  agencies  as  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  all  of  whom  play 
important  roles  in  the  formulation  and  administration  of  laws  de¬ 
signed  in  the  best  interests  of  handicapped  citizens  and  others  en¬ 
titled  to  assistance  from  the  public  treasury.  This  conference  is  the 
forerunner  of  what  all  believe  to  be  the  coming  of  greater  coordination 
in  the  day-to-day  efforts  of  the  organizations  that  have  for  their 
major  objective  improvement  in  the  general  wellbeing  of  our  citizens 
who  do  not  see  and  those  who  may  be  deprived  of  their  normal  vision 
unless  constant  viligance  is  practiced  in  the  field  of  prevention  of 
blindness.  — o — 

The  Association,  speaking  for  the  readers  of  the  SEER,  is  grate¬ 
ful  to  Mr.  Francis  M.  Andrews,  Superintendent  of  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind,  for  undertaking  in  this  issue  the  most  formidable  task 
of  projecting  toward  completion  that  interesting  work  concerning 
the  conquest  of  blindness  in  Maryland  originally  begun  in  the  pages 
of  the  SEER  under  the  caption  “Word  From  the  Founder,”  by  that 
beloved  and  devoted  co-worker  to  whom  Pennsylvanians  owe  so  much, 
the  late  H.  Randolph  Latimer.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  our  readers 
are  to  have  access  to  several  additional  installments  beyond  that  one 
Which  appears  in  this  issue  under  the  caption  “Consecrated  Adminis¬ 
trators.” 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  COMBINED  EFFORT  IN 
CONTROLLING  GLAUCOMA* 

ELEANOR  BROWN  MERRILL,  Executive  Director 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 

I  In  emphasizing  the  importance  of  combined  efforts  in  a  program 

to  control  glaucoma,  I  want  first  to  call  attention  to  the  significance  of 
this  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  sight  conservation,  and  to  leave 
with  you  a  general  picture  of  the  situation  as  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  sees  it. 

Of  the  adult-blind  group  about  whom  we  have  complete  data,  11 
per  cent  have  lost  their  sight  because  of  glaucoma.  High  as  this  fig¬ 
ure  is,  it  does  not  take  into  account  the  many  instances  of  suffering 
and  of  impaired  vision  due  to  glaucoma,  of  which  we  are  all  becoming 
increasingly  aware,  as  we  are  of  the  fact  that  early  attention  might 
have  brought  quite  different  results. 

What  is  being  done  about  the  problem?  A  full  report  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  at  the  present  time  because  of  incomplete  information,  nor  has 
there  been  time  to  compile  and  analyze  that  which  is  on  hand.  Let 
me  call  attention,  however,  to  some  of  the  high  spots. 

Our  chairman  will  remember  when,  in  1928,  a  program  of  glau¬ 
coma  control  was  initiated  at  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
through  a  cooperative  project  between  the  Infirmary  and  the  National 
Society.  A  medical  social  worker  was  assigned  for  full-time  service 
with  glaucoma  patients  under  supervision  of  the  ophthalmological 
staff;  and  significant  in  a  report  from  this  project  is  the  fact  that,  of 
654  primary  glaucoma  patients  followed  from  1925  to  1935,  only  51 
had  to  be  reported  to  the  Division  of  the  Blind.  With  various  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  due  largely  to  shifting  personnel,  the  Infirmary  has  continued 
to  be  a  center  for  treatment  and  control  of  glaucoma  patients ;  some 
years  ago  it  provided  the  stimulus  and  the  initial  training  base  for 
medical  social  workers  planning  to  specialize  in  hospital  eye  service  or 
other  aspects  of  prevention  of  blindness — an  outgrowth  from  the 
glaucoma  project  that  has  been  far-reaching. 

In  1939  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  ap¬ 
pointed  a  special  Committee  on  Glaucoma.  This  was  reorganized  in 
1941  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Mark  J.  Schoenberg,  and  a  dem¬ 
onstration  project  in  New  York  City  was  undertaken  to  serve  as  a 
focusing  point  and  experimental  base  for  developing  certain  techniques 

*  Presented  at  Glaucoma  Control  Conference  called  by  Pennsylvania  State  Council 
for  the  Blind,  Harrisburg,  January  *_’5.  1945. 
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and  procedures.  The  project  was  planned  on  a  city-wide  basis,  with 
ophthalmologists  of  all  the  leading  eye  services  on  the  committee,  as 
well  as  representation  from  the  United  Hospital  Fund,  the  State  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  and  local  hospital  administration. 
Activity  has  continued  to  be  centered  largely  in  a  demonstration 
glaucoma  clinic  at  the  Manhattan  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Hospital  and 
in  the  services  of  other  local  hospitals  ready  to  concentrate  on  work 
with  glaucoma  patients. 

Through  the  demonstration  clinic,  opportunity  has  been  had  to 
develop  standard  record  forms  and  procedures  for  assuring  regular 
clinic  attendance.  Uniform  methods  of  examination  include  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  patient’s  eye  history,  as  well  as  a  survey  of  diet  and  general 
health  habits,  and  periodic  check  on  vision,  fields  and  tension.  In  cov¬ 
ering  some  of  these  technical  aspects,  valuable  assistance  has  been  se¬ 
cured  from  specially  trained  volunteers,  who  thus  provide  an  auxiliary 
service  particularly  important  under  existing  conditions.  We  were 
fortunate  in  finding  volunteers  interested  to  receive  the  necessary 
preparation  and  to  serve  regularly  under  ophthalmological  super¬ 
vision. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  Dr.  Schoenberg’s  resignation  from 
chairmanship  of  our  glaucoma  committee  is  reported,  but  Dr.  Willis 
S.  Knighton,  of  New  York  City,  has  been  good  enough  to  assume  that 
role,  and  we  are  happy  in  the  fact;  also  in  word  from  Manhattan  Eye, 
Ear  and  Throat  Hospital  that  Dr.  F.  L.  P.  Koch  will  take  charge  of  the 
demonstration  clinic — a  responsibility  that  Dr.  Schoenberg  also  felt 
obliged  to  relinquish. 

Through  this  New  York  project  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  is  trying  not  only  to  measure  results  from 
treatment  and  regular  handling,  but,  through  experimentation,  it  is 
developing  patterns  of  procedure  to  be  suggested  elsewhere — thus 
carrying  out  its  purpose  of  providing  a  national  center  from  which 
may  radiate  ideas  and  suggestions  regarding  glaucoma  control. 

At  the  same  time,  NSPB  is  profiting  by  the  experience  of  others 
and  serving,  so  far  as  it  can,  as  a  clearing  house  for  exchange  of  ideas 
There  has  been  definite  growth  during  recent  years  in  clinic  service  for 
glaucoma  patients.  To  mention  a  few  instances : 

Clinics  were  opened  in  1940  at  Wills  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  and 
at  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital  through  initiative  of  the  local 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness;  latest  word  tells  of  the 
program  spreading  to  11  centers  in  the  city,  with  a  registration  of 
over  800  patients.  A  glaucoma  clinic  was  opened  in  1939  at  the  Illin¬ 
ois  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
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ness;  cost  of  operation  was  accepted  by  the  state  in  1941,  and  latest 
word  from  here  is  that  1,805  patients  are  under  treatment  and  observ¬ 
ation.  Several  months  ago  the  District  of  Columbia  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  secured  funds  for  the  salary  of  a  medical 
social  worker  assigned  to  full-time  service  with  glaucoma  patients  at 
the  Episcopal  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Hospital  in  Washington,  and  the 
hospital  with  this  assistance  organized  a  special  glaucoma  clinic.  A 

I  project  of  somewhat  different  character  has  been  undertaken  in  New 
York  State,  where  the  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  developing  a  medical  social  program  for  glaucoma 
patients  under  private  care  of  ophthalmologists  in  Jefferson  County. 

And  so  the  pattern  grows,  with  variations  here  and  there,  but 
with  expanding  interest  from  ophthalmologists  and  hospital  admin¬ 
istration.  This  interest  is  evidenced  by  inquiries  received  in  the 
Society’s  office  and  requests  for  advice  in  setting  up  plans  of  operation. 
As  attention  has  been  focused  upon  treatment  and  the  controlled 
handling  of  glaucoma  sufferers,  the  need  of  earlier  recognition  and 
referral  has  become  more  and  more  evident.  Accordingly,  prevention 
of  blindness  agencies  have  broadened  their  efforts  to  educate  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  professional  groups  through  exhibits,  publication  of  articles, 
radio  broadcasts,  newspaper  publicity,  and  through  planning  of  in¬ 
structional  programs  for  special  groups.  The  National  Society  is  start¬ 
ing  preparation  of)  a  film  devoted  to  this  subject,  which  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  use  in  spreading  the  gospel  of  early  attention. 

With  growing  awareness  of  glaucoma  as  a  problem,  with  increas¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  ways  in  which  the  problem  can  be  met,  comes 
naturally  a  realization  of  the  responsibility  we  all  have  in  preventing 
blindness  from  this  cause.  Today’s  meeting  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  the  various  professional  groups  represented  can  be 
brought  together  to  discuss  their  common  and  distinct  functions:  It 
is  the  ophthalmological  profession  which  must  provide  the  basis  of 
our  teaching  and  lead  in  education  of  professional  groups,  not  over¬ 
looking  those  who  practice  ophthalmology;  it  is  the  public  health 
official  who  must  develop  a  glaucoma-conscious  staff  and  cooperate  in 
case-finding  plans ;  it  is  the  general  practitioner  who  must  know  how 
to  determine  early  signs  of  glaucoma  and  recognize  the  importance  of 
referral.  As  brought  out  in  the  discussion  this  afternoon,  nursing 
personnel,  social  workers,  educators,  civic  groups  and  community 
leaders  all  have  their  parts  to  play  in  the  picture,  which  as  we  proceed 
is  coming  ever  more  clearly  into  focus.  And  in  their  role  of  leadership 
in  matters  of  eye  health,  prevention  of  blindness  agencies  have  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  pointing  out  proven  methods  of  attack,  for  carrying 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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CONSECRATED  ADMINISTRATORS 


FRANCIS  M.  ANDREWS,  Superintendent 
The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 


What  would  our  schools  for  the  blind  have  accomplished  had 
they  not  had  in  their  early  days  wise  and  consecrated  administrators  ? 
Many  of  our  schools  have  been  blessed  by  having  at  least  one  outstand¬ 
ing  superintendent.  Some  schools  have  had  two  or  three  such  men — 
men  with  vision,  with  imagination,  men  devoted  to  their  work,  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  love  for  their  fellow  man,  with  a  deep,  sincere  desire 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  handicapped.  Such  leaders  were 
deeply  concerned  over  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  Some  of  these  edu¬ 
cators  were  years  ahead  of  their  times  in  suggesting  methods  to  be 
used  in  teaching  and  improving  their  pupils. 

It  is  difficult  to  choose  from  a  long  list  of  such  eminent  men.  There 
is  not  space  to  write  of  all  of  them.  To  say  that  one  did  more  than 
another  might  be  unfair  for  there  were  many  who  contributed  much 
to  the  education  of  the  blind.  Certainly  one  of  the  outstanding  super¬ 
intendents,  past  or  present,  was  Benjamin  Busey  Huntoon.  For  forty 
years  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind.  During 
his  administration  the  school  became  well  established.  Not  only  did 
he  serve  the  school  well  but  he  became  the  head  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  which  he  managed  for  forty-eight  years. 
It  was  he  who  placed  th£  Kentucky  School  on  a  solid  foundation.  He 
was  proud  of  his  school  and  his  pupils  but  his  interest  was  more  than 
in  the  blind  of  any  one  state.  He  wished  to  develop  appliances  and 
embossed  printing  so  that  they  would  be  available  to  all  the  blind  in 
the  country.  If  he  developed  some  machine  for  his  pupils,  he  wanted 
others  to  share  in  his  new  discovery.  It  was  therefore  logical  that 
he  should  become  the  superintendent  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind.  When  he  made  maps  for  our  schools  they  were  made 
to  last.  He  developed  embossing  and  printing  presses,  book  binding 
machines,  etc.  It  can  probably  be  safely  said  that  his  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  field  of  blindness  was  his  administration  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  for  it  was  through  this  or¬ 
ganization  that  he  reached  not  only  the  blind  of  this  country  but  of 
the  world. 

Perkins  Institution  has  been  blessed  with  three  great  directors: 
Howe,  Anagnos  and  Allen.  Howe  was  the  first  director  who  showed 
the  way  and  inspired  others  to  establish  schools  for  the  blind.  He  was 
the  first  man  to  attempt  to  teach  the  deaf-blind.  It  was  he  who  fore- 
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saw  the  need  of  special  education  for  all  types  of  handicap.  Anagnos, 
a  lover  of  small  children,  realized  that  it  was  wrise  to  start  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  little  children  as  early  as  possible  It.  was  he  who  established 
the  first  kindergarten  for  the'  blind  in  this  country.  He  knew,  too, 
that  money  was  essential  to  run  any  institution  if  such  a  school  was  to 
succeed  and  be  free  from  financial  worries.  It  was  through  his  ef¬ 
forts  that  Perkins  became  financially  independent.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  said  that  one  of  the  surest  ways  for  any  Bostonian  to  get  to 
Heaven  was  to  leave  money  to  Perkins  for  then  St.  Peter  would  smile 
on  the  applicant  who  knocked  at  the  Pearly  Gates,  otherwise  it  was 
just  too  bad.  Edward  E.  Allen,  beloved  and  honored  by  all  his  associ¬ 
ates  in  the  field  of  education  for  the  blind,  helped  to  make  Perkins  the 
outstanding  school  for  the  blind  in  the  country.  Through  his  efforts 
sight -saving  classes  were  established  in  some  public  schools  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Later  this  type  of  education  spread  to  other  states  and  is 
now  one  of  the  accepted  methods  used  for  our  partially  seeing  children. 
He  realized  that  if  the  schools  for  the  blind  were  to  have  well  trained 
teachers  and  maintain  a  truly  professional  standing,  courses  in  teacher 
training  should  be  established.  Through  his  efforts  such  a  course  was 
inaugurated  at  Harvard  University  which  gave  credit  toward  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree.  Students  from  all  over  the  world  were  attracted  to  this 
course.  Later  many  of  these  men  and  women  either  established 
schools  in  other  countries  or  carried  back  to  other  schools  Perkins 
ideals  and  methods.  Thus  the  blind  throughout  the  world  began  to 
live  fuller  and  richer  lives. 

Julius  Reinhold  Friedlander,  the  first  principal  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  had  a  brief  but  im¬ 
pressive  career.  When  he  arrived  in  Philadelphia  he  decided  to  take 
into  his  own  home  a  blind  child  so  that  he  might  educate  him  and 
prove  to  society  that  his  plan  for  education  was  a  feasible  one.  When 
one  looks  back  over  the  list  of  subjects  taught  to  those  first  pupils  of 
Friedlander’s  school,  one  is  impressed  with  its  completeness.  Due  re¬ 
gard  also  was  made  for  the  individual  differences  and  abilities  of  the 
pupils.  Mr.  Latimer,  in  his  book  “Conquest  of  Blindness  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,”  says:  “It  should  be  noted  that  Julius  R.  Friedlander,  despite 
broken  health  and  an  unusually  brief  career,  probably  impressed  his 
spirit  and  ideals  upon  every  phase  of  his  work  more  deeply  and  in¬ 
delibly  than  has  any  other  pioneer  in  the  education  of  blind  children. 
The  impulse  toward  research  set  in  motion  by  him,  for  more  legible 
printing,  more  practical  apparatus,  improved  methods  of  teaching, 
better  housing  of  students,  and  greater  remunerative  opportunities 
for  graduates,  was  not  fostered  by  his  immediate  successors,  but  has 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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A  SUGGESTED  BRIEF  OUTLINE  OF  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF 
COMMUNITY  GROUPS  IN  ORGANIZING  A  STATE 
PROGRAM  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  GLAUCOMA 

Prepared  by 

VIRGINIA  M.  SMITH,  Staff  Associate 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Inc. 


Medical 

A.  Conservation  of  Vision  Committee  of  State  Medical  Society 

(1)  Assume  leadership  in  organizing  glaucoma  educational 
programs  for  professional  groups,  such  as  general  prac¬ 
titioners,  nurses,  and  social  workers.  (See  C  (3)) 

(2)  Supervise  the  preparation  of  informational  exhibits  on 
glaucoma  for  professional  and  lay  groups. 

B.  Public  Health  Officers 

(1)  Integrate  glaucoma  services  into  general  health  service 
of  the  Health  Department  by : 

(a)  Cooperation  in  community  case-finding  and  case- 
handling  projects. 

(b)  Including  information  on  glaucoma  in  in-service 
training  program  and  distributing  literature  on 
glaucoma  prepared  by  prevention  of  blindness 
workers  to  Health  Department  personnel. 

C.  Ophthalmologists 

(1)  Stimulate  glaucoma  discussions  in  local  medical  organiza¬ 
tion  meetings. 

(2)  Review  training  of  residents  in  hospitals  with  eye  serv¬ 
ices  to  determine  whether  sufficient  information  on  glau¬ 
coma  is  included. 

(3)  Include  sufficient  detailed  information  and  training  in 
techniques  to  enable  general  practitioners  to  recognize 
glaucoma. 

(4)  Develop  more  complete  services  for  patients  in  eye  clinics. 

(a)  Introduce  standardized  record  form  including  a 
minimum  list  of  items  for  a  complete  examination. 

(b)  Establish  a  routine  for  examining  patients,  includ¬ 
ing  periodic  study  of  tensions  and  visual  fields. 

(c)  Establish  an  educational  program  for  clinic  pa¬ 
tients. 
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(5)  Arrange  for  social  guidance  and  follow-up  for  private 
patients,  similar  to  that  provided  by  trained  social  work¬ 
ers  in  clinics. 

(6)  Supply  general  practitioners  and  agencies  referring  glau¬ 
coma  cases  with  sufficient  information  for  their  guidance. 

(7)  Cooperate  with  professional  groups  such  as  nurses  and 
medical  social  workers  in  preparing  articles  and  talks  on 
glaucoma. 

D.  General  Practitioners 

(1)  Seek  information  about  means  of  recognizing  glaucoma 
and  learn  specific  techniques. 

(2)  Include  certain  routines  of  examination  of  eye  in  general 
physical  examination  of  all  individuals  over  40  years  of 
age. 

(3)  Refer  suspected  glaucoma  patients  to  an  ophthalmologist 
or  an  eye  clinic  for  examination  and  request  report. 

(4)  Visit  eye  treatment  centers  and  observe  methods  of  diag¬ 
nosing  glaucoma. 

Nursing 

A.  Nursing  Organizations 

(1)  Arrange  periodic  discussions  and  demonstrations  of  nurs¬ 
ing  care  in  glaucoma  at  regular  meetings. 

B.  Schools  of  Nursing 

(1)  Assume  responsibility  for  teaching  care  and  control  of 
glaucoma  in  nursing  education  programs. 

C.  In  Eye  Clinics 

(1)  Seek  information  about  methods  followed  in  diagnosing 
glaucoma,  plan  of  treatment  and  psychological  problems 
of  the  patient. 

(2)  Demonstrate  and  teach  any  procedures  ordered  by  doc¬ 
tors  to  be  done  at  home  and  assist  in  technical  services 
in  clinic  as  desired  by  clinic  chief,  (e.  g.  tonometry, 
perimetry,  etc.) 

D.  Public  Health  Nurses 

(1)  Assist  with  case-finding  project. 

(2)  Supplement  information  on  glaucoma  for  the  patient  and 
members  of  the  family. 

Social  Service 

A.  Social  Service  Organizations 

(1)  Arrange  periodic  discussions  of  glaucoma  at  regular  meet¬ 
ings. 
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B.  Schools  of  Social  Work 

(1)  Assume  responsibility  for  teaching  information  about 
glaucoma  and  case-handling  in  medical  social  service 
course. 

C.  In  Eye  Clinics 

(1)  Seek  information  about  methods  followed  in  diagnosing 
glaucoma,  plan  of  treatment  and  psychological  problems 
of  the  patients. 

(2)  Arrange  special  programs  of  interpretation  and  follow-up 
for  clinic  patients. 

(3)  Develop  special  social  records  for  glaucoma  patients. 

D.  In  Public  Assistance  and/or  Welfare 

(1)  Include  adequate  information  about  glaucoma  in  the  in- 
service  training  program  of  all  case  workers. 

(2)  Offer  adequate  social  service  to  glaucoma  cases  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  state  medical  care  program. 

E.  In  Prevention  of  Blindness  Agencies 

(1)  Cooperate  in  periodic  in-service  training  on  glaucoma  for 
all  case  workers  who  might  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
case-finding. 

(2)  Stimulate  the  development  of  special  case-finding  pro¬ 
jects. 

(3)  Develop  programs  related  to  glaucoma  for  local  organiza¬ 
tion  meetings. 

(4)  Investigate  carefully  families  in  which  a  case  of  glau¬ 
coma  occurs  to  determine  whether  other  members  have 
had  careful  eye  examinations. 

(5)  Prepare  educational  material  for  local  organizations  and 
individuals  concerned  with  eye  care. 

(6)  Provide  information  on  limitations  of  glaucoma  patients 
in  relation  to  occupation,  to  local  rehabilitation  agencies. 

(7)  Prepare  information  on  glaucoma  for  personnel  in  all 
community  agencies. 

(8)  Stimulate  improvement  in  glaucoma  facilities  through 
demonstrations  of  ideal  services. 

(9)  Take  responsibility  for  coordination  and  integration  of 
activities  of  other  agencies — at  least  in  the  initial  stages 
of  new  projects. 
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VIEWPOINT  OF  THE  OPHTHALMOLOGIST 

LEWIS  T.  BUCKMAN,  M.  D. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania 

Before  we  can  discuss  Glaucoma  it  becomes  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  what  we  mean  by  the  term.  The  name  Glaucoma  is  given  to  a 
diseased  state  that  manifests  its  effect  in  lowered  efficiency  of  the  eye, 
a  lowered  efficiency  that  may  eventually  amount  to  blindness,  but 
this  by  no  means  guarantees  that  the  eye  is  the  only  seat  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Lagrange  was  an  early  writer  on  the  subject  of  Glaucoma  and 
he  said:  “The  eye  attacked  by  hypertension  is  a  sick  eye  in  a  sick 
body.”  Modern  writers  have  said :  “  ‘Primary’  Glaucoma  is  really 
secondary.” 

What  goes  on  in  the  eye  attacked  by  Glaucoma?  In  essence, 
there  is  interference  with  the  internal  secretion  of  the  eye  manifested 
by  a  block  which  dams  fluid  back  in  a  contained  space  against  the 
force  of  continued  secretion  of  more  fluid,  with  the  end  result  that  the 
intraocular  content  of  fluid  is  greater  than  normal  and  the  continued 
pressure  against  the  tissues  within  the  closed  space  of  the  eyeball 
eventually  overcomes  the  tolerance  of  those  tissues,  and  death  of  the 
latter  results  from  the  continued  pressure.  Since  the  tissues  so 
atrophied  are  the  percipient  inner  or  retinal  layer  and  its  continua¬ 
tion,  the  optic  nerve,  the  atrophy  results  in  blindness.  We  do  not 
know  the  causes  of  most  forms  of  Glaucoma,  but  we  do  know 
what  happens.  Too  much  attention  in  the  past  has  been  focused  on 
the  eye  itself  and  the  end  result,  and  not  enough  on  the  individual 
who  possessed  the  eye. 

The  formation  of  a  watery  fluid  called  the  aqueous,  by  the  ciliary 
processes  back  of  the  iris,  goes  on  continuously  in  health.  Normally 
this  fluid  is  picked  up  in  a  filtration  angle  in  front  of  the  iris  at  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  white  of  the  eye  and  from  there  carried  off 
in  the  general  circulation.  This  is  the  normal  internal  circulation  of 
the  eye  which  becomes  disturbed  in  Glaucoma. 

In  one  type,  the  disturbance  occurs  suddenly  and  dramatically 
with  pain,  redness  and  blindness.  Ophthalmologists  still  wrangle  about 
terminology,  but  usually  this  has  been  known  as  the  acute  congestive 
type. 

Another  variety  will  follow  a  previous  operation  for  a  different 
condition,  as  after  a  cataract  operation;  or  will  follow  injury  or  in¬ 
flammatory  disease;  or  will  be  the  manifestation  of  some  other  ab¬ 
normality  such  as  an  intraocular  tumor.  Still  a  third  but  unusual 
variety  is  the  congenital  type,  or  buphthalmos. 
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What  we  are  particularly  concerned  with  is  another  type,  the  so^ 
called  primary  Glaucoma,  the  old  Glaucoma  simplex,  or  the  more  mod¬ 
ern  primary  compensated.  This  accounts  for  10  cases  to  one  of  the 
other  types:  in  other  words  90%  of  the  15-20  of  all  cases  of  blindness. 
This  has  an  insidious  onset,  a  progressive  course,  and  a  relentless  ca¬ 
tastrophic  end  if  not  recognized  and  controlled.  The  problem  of  the 
ophthalmologist  is  the  recognition  and  control.  These  depend  on: 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  disease 

2.  Alertness  in  recognition  of  symptoms 

3.  Evaluation  of  symptoms  and  complaints 

4.  Proper  treatment 

The  last  depends  on : 

1.  Proper  use  of  diagnostic  implements 

2.  Records 

3.  Control  of  the  patient 

4.  Proper  evaluation  of  medical  treatment 

5.  Skill  in  surgical  treatment 

6.  Acceptance  of  other  factors 

Knowledge  of  the  Disease 

Acute  Glaucoma  need  not  be  accompanied  by  inflammatory  signs, 
although  it  usually  is  manifested  by  pain  and  congestion.  Likewise, 
in  instances  of  chronic  Glaucoma  there  may  be  congestion  of  various 
degrees.  Acute  Glaucoma  has  been  called  a  neurovascular  crisis,  in 
which  the  vegetative  diencephalic  center  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and 
the  ciliary  ganglion  play  predominant  roles  in  the  nervous  mechan¬ 
ism.  Increased  intraocular  pressure  and  many  signs  of  acute  Glau¬ 
coma  then  become  secondary  to  the  central  irritation,  and  the  so- 
called  inflammatory  signs  are  regarded  as  angioneurotic. 

Acute  Glaucoma  may  mask  itself  as  general  disturbance,  espec¬ 
ially  if  not  accompanied  by  inflammatory  signs.  While  truly  part  of  a 
general  disturbance,  the  dread  effect  on  the  eye  may  be  overlooked 
in  greater  attractiveness  of  the  vomiting  and  gastro-intestinal  upset. 
Pains  in  the  head  should  not  be  passed  off  as  “neuralgia.”  The  finger 
palpation  of  the  eyeball  for  intraocular  pressure  should  be  done 
routinely  in  every  physical  examination,  lest  the  cases  of  increased 
pressure  be  missed. 

We  know  what  the  end  result  of  chronic  non-inflammatory  Glau¬ 
coma  will  be  if  untreated  or  uncontrolled.  We  know  what  happens, 
but  not  always  why.  We  believe  Glaucoma  is  secondary  to  other  dis¬ 
eased  states.  Some  people  are  supposed  to  be  predisposed  by  inheri- 
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tance  of  unusually  small  eyeballs.  Focal  infection  has  been  advanced 
as  a  cause,  and  the  literature  is  replete  with  references  which  attrib¬ 
ute  Glaucoma  to  all  types  of  focal  infection.  Other  cases  occur  in  in¬ 
dividuals  predisposed  by  an  active,  nervous  temperament,  yet  as  we 
were  formerly  taught  in  medical  school,  peptic  ulcer,  although  thought 
to  occur  in  the  highly  nervous  type,  will  be  seen  in  the  laborer  as  well 
as  the  millionaire.  So  will  Glaucoma  be  seen  in  all  ages  and  all  types. 
Since  it  usually  occurs  after  middle  years,  the  alert  ophthalmologist 
will  be  looking  for  it  in  every  patient  after  40. 

Alertness  in  Recognition  of  Symptoms 

It  is  not  enough  to  look  for  it  in  every  patient  over  40  who  may 
have  complaints  referred  to  the  eyes.  The  alert  ophthalmologist  must 
be  prepared  by  a  previously  developed  routine  of  examination  which 
will  disclose  abnormalities  which  may  lead  to  a  diagnosis  of  Glaucoma. 
Bizarre  complaints:  “Doctor,  these  glasses  are  not  right,  and  I  had 
them  fitted  only  6  months  ago.”  “I  have  headaches  after  I  come  out 
of  the  movies,  and  yet  my  glasses  are  all  right  in  the  office  or  when  I 
am  motoring.”  “Sometimes  the  lights  at  night  look  like  rings  and 
crescents.”  “What  makes  me  sick  to  the  stomach  when  I  do  not  use 
my  eyes”  ?  “Why  do  I  have  headaches  when  I  am  excited”  ? 

Evaluation  of  Symptoms  or  Complaints 

Obviously  any  disease  has  its  start  at  some  time.  It  may  be  the 
complaint  of  blur,  or  of  headache,  or  of  distorted  vision,  or  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  glasses.  The  ophthalmologist  has  at  his  command 
several  methods  of  examination,  each  based  on  the  function  of  that 
part  of  the  eye  most  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  increased  pressure 
within  the  eye. 

Before  subjective  complaints  of  blur  or  headache  are  derived,  it 
is  possible  that  the  increased  pressure  within  the  eyeball,  developing 
insidiously  and  holding  relentlessly,  may  press  backward  to  start  the 
destructive  process  in  the  optic  nerve  by  pressure  atrophy.  This 
should  first  disclose  itself  in  the  field  of  vision.  The  field  of  vision  is 
the  area  of  visual  comprehension  normally  obtained  by  each  of  us  in 
a  peripheral  distribution  in  all  directions  from  a  central  point  on  which 
we  fix  our  gaze.  This  can  be  measured  and  plotted,  and  in  the  average 
case  has  a  normal  projection  on  a  field  chart  as  recorded  by  the  peri¬ 
meter.  More  accurate  plotting  of  the  very  central  field  around  the 
point  of  fixation  will  disclose  by  scotometry,  angio-scotometry,  and 
color  projection,  finer  details  of  degeneration  that  often  precede  the 
grosser  changes  of  the  peripheral  fields.  These  early  changes,  some- 
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times  the  first  objective  finding  presaging  the  latter  recognizable 
Glaucoma,  are  the  reason  for  early  and  routine  field  taking  by  the 
ophthalmologist. 

Since  these  destructive  processes  are  the  result  of  periodic  or  per¬ 
sistent  increase  in  intraocular  tension  above  normal,  the  ophthalmolo¬ 
gist  by  routine  use  of  the  tonometer  must  accustom  himself  to  use  of 
this  instrument.  This  is  a  mechanical  means  of  measuring  the  pres¬ 
sure  within  the  eyeball  in  standard  terms  of  millimeters  of  mercury, 
the  normal  having  been  established  for  the  instrument  and  for  the 
human  eye. 

This  is  not  so  fool-proof  as  may  seem.  As  with  any  mechanical 
contrivance,  there  are  the  possible  inaccuracies  of  an  instrument 
manufactured  by  some  without  regard  to  standards,  by  others  re¬ 
tained  and  used  in  a  damaged  or  maladjusted  state.  The  committee 
on  the  standardization  of  tonometers  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology  found  one  manufacturer  other¬ 
wise  reliable  putting  out  a  tonometer  giving  errors  of  30-40%  in 
measurement.  This  is  of  importance  in  borderline  cases.  At  one  time 
it  was  said  “The  slovenliness  in  construction  of  Schiotz  type  tono¬ 
meters  sold  at  a  substantial  price  in  this  country  is  really  shocking.” 
(Posner  quoting  Harrington  &  Parsons  (1941)  in  the  Archives  of 
Ophthalmology,  July  1943).  In  the  American  Journal  of  Ophthal¬ 
mology  (1942)  appeared  the  statement:  “Ophthalmologists  should 
feel  morally  compelled  to  have  their  tonometers  certified  by  a  check¬ 
ing  station”  (Reese). 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  has  estab¬ 
lished  such  a  station  to  check  tonometers. 

Abnormal  changes  in  the  field  of  a  type  usually  seen  in  Glau¬ 
coma,  coupled  with  periodic  or  constant  abnormalities  above  the 
normal  in  intraocular  pressure,  should  inform  the  ophthalmologist 
of  the  presence  or  threatened  onset  of  Glaucoma. 

A  more  recently  developed  technique,  gonioscopy,  has  not  only 
taught  us  more  about  why  Glaucoma  happens,  but  promises  to  be  of 
aid  in  early  diagnosis  to  anticipate  and  amplify  tonometry  and  field 
examination.  This  is  not  a  technique  universally  available  to  ophthal¬ 
mologists. 

Just  when  the  subjective  complaints  of  blur  and  headache  first 
develop,  is  immaterial  if  The  ophthalmologist  is  prepared  to  correlate 
them  with  increased  pressure  readings,  field  changes,  and  provocative 
and  therapeutic  tests. 

This  leads  to 
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Proper  Treatment 

Which  by  all  reason  must  be  based  on  careful  and  thoughtful  in¬ 
terpretation  of  complaints  and  diagnostic  measures.  Assuming  the 
diagnosis  to  have  been  made,  and  it  is  not  always  so  easy  as  suggested 
because  of  variations  from  type,  and  the  individualism  of  the  observer 
and  patient,  treatment  is  outlined.  This  is  not  the  end.  The  Glau¬ 
coma  patient  must  be  followed  to  the  end  of  his  days  in  an  effort  to 
preserve  the  vision  to  its  best  usable  powers. 

Of  great  importance  are  records.  The  large  modern  eye  clinics 
have  long  realized  the  need  for  accurate,  understandable  and  pliable 
records  in  the  Glaucoma  case.  The  smaller  eye  clinics  in  general  hos¬ 
pitals  see  far  fewer  cases  fortunately,  but  should  be  on  the  alert  and 
prepared  for  the  recording  of  the  findings  on  standard  forms.  Such 
standardization  presumably  is  the  rule  in  the  alert  ophthalmologists’ 
offices.  It  is  impossible  to  know  if  this  is  a  fact. 

In  1937,  the  Illinois  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  discovered  that  for 
the  four  years  preceding,  and  presumably  for  more  years  before  them, 
they  had  no  record  of  observation  on  96%  of  their  Glaucoma  cases 
seen  in  that  period.  After  establishing  their  Glaucoma  Clinic  in  1939, 
the  next  495  eyes  observed  in  the  Glaucoma  Clinic  had  follow-up  and 
recorded  observation  so  that  only  5%  were  statistically  lost  and  95% 
were  kept  under  observation.  This  is  the  rule  now  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  other  centers  of  population.  Unfortunately 
not  all  Glaucomatous  eyes  have  the  privilege  of  being  observed  in  the 
larger  centers  and  many  more  ophthalmologists  are  practicing  in 
smaller  cities  and  on  their  own.  It  is  these  who  must  next  be  made  to 
see  the  light  of  the  Glaucoma  problem,  to  the  end  that  their  patients 
may  not  lose  the  light. 

The  patient  with  Glaucoma  must  be  kept  under  control  by  the 
clinic  or  the  private  practitioner.  This  will  require  education  of  the 
patient,  as  well  as  the  clinic  and  the  physician.  Having  had  an  opera¬ 
tion,  or  having  received  medical  treatment  with  drops ;  perhaps  having 
been  relieved  of  subjective  symptoms,  the  patient  will  not  understand 
the  need  and  will  misinterpret  as  meddlesome  the  interest  of  the  social 
workers,  nurse  and  private  physician,  if  he  is  not  educated  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  careful  and  periodic  observation  for  all  time.  For  the  time, 
he  fails,  if  he  has  not  been  instructed,  to  appreciate  the  need  for  con¬ 
tinued  observation  to  anticipate  the  possible  necessity  for  change  of 
treatment  or  further  operative  interference. 

Medical  treatment  has  its  usefulness  as  well  as  its  limitations.  The 
latter  are  recognized  by  the  responses  in  central  visual  acuity,  periodic 
field  recordings  and  tonometric  readings.  When  these  show  degenera- 
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tive  changes  despite  the  faithful  and  persistent  use  of  miotics,  which 
are  drugs  designed  to  improve  intraocular  circulation,  then  operative 
measures  must  be  had.  Here  we  enter  on  a  debatable  field;  debatable 
as  to  the  type  of  operation  to  be  used.  Whatever  the  procedure,  and 
this  is  usually  determined  by  accepted  experience  in  the  type  of  Glau¬ 
coma  under  treatment,  success  depends  not  so  much  on  the  type  of 
operation  as  on  the  skill  of  the  operator  and  his  post-operative  care. 
These  are  factors  outside  the  present  discussion. 

What  we  are  vitally  interested  in,  as  ophthalmologists  and  lay 
workers  in  the  field  of  prevention  of  blindness,  is  an  understanding  of 
each  other’s  problems  and  the  problems  of  the  Glaucoma  patient,  to 
the  end  that  we  may  be  of  service  to  each  other  in  our  constant  battle 
to  reduce  blindness  from  a  preventable  disease. 

- o - 

TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

J.  B.  MOHLER,  Executive  Director 
Venango  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

There  has  been  an  urge  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  on  the 
part  of  those  interested  in  the  rehabilitation  and  training  of  blind 
people,  to  explore  new  types  of  employment.  The  traditional  types  of 
work  are  constantly  being  added  to,  with  the  result  that  sightless 
people  are  now  doing  jobs  which  were  thought  impossible  a  few  years 
ago.  This  is  certainly  a  propitious  time  for  us  to  engage  in  research 
and  experimentation,  for  we  are  receiving  ample  encouragement  from 
educators,  the  Government,  and  private  industry.  Private  industry  in 
particular  is  playing  a  vital  role  in  this  research  by  giving  employment 
to  our  people  so  that  these  theories  may  be  tested  for  their  practical 
application  in  productive  activity. 

Machine  shop  work  is  the  latest  form  of  work  in  which  sightless 
people  have  been  participating.  In  the  winter  of  1944,  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind.  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools,  and  United  States  Vocational  Train¬ 
ing  Program,  a  class  in  machine  shop  work  for  blind  people  was  begun 
at  the  Morris  Vocational  School  in  Pittsburgh.  The  class  proved  so 
successful  that  in  the  fall  of  1944  it  was  transferred  to  Schenley  High 
School,  so  that  the  pupils  from  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Blind  could  participate.  At  the  beginning  of  this  term,  eighteen 
pupils  enrolled  and  the  class  was  conducted  for  four  hours  a  night, 
five  nights  a  week.  This  proved  too  strenuous  for  high  school  students 
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carrying  a  full  schedule.  After  the  brief  shutdown  due  to  shortage  of 
coal,  the  course  was  revamped  with  a  steady  enrollment  of  fifteen, 
twelve  boys  and  three  girls,  working  three  hours  a  night  and  three 
nights  a  week. 

The  pupils  began  the  course  by  assembling  carburetors  and  fuel 
pumps.  As  one  girl  said,  “I  was  certainly  pleased  when  water  would 
flow  through  my  fuel  pump.”  From  assembly  work  the  boys  and  girls 
were  transferred  to  lathe  work,  learning  to  make  metal  washers  and 
being  given  other  jobs  to  be  cut  to  exact  dimensions.  They  are  taught 
to  check  the  accuracy  of  their  work  by  set  gauges.  In  addition  to  the 
lathe  work  some  of  the  students  have  operated  the  power  hack  saw 
and  have  done  some  drill  press  work. 

The  present  instructor,  Mr.  Hunter,  is  very  enthusiastic  regard¬ 
ing  the  work  being  done  by  the  sightless  boys  and  girls.  Mr.  Hunter 
also  conducts  a  day  class  in  machine  shop  in  which  he  has  thirty 
sighted  boys  enrolled.  At  present  he  is  timing  the  blind  group  on  a 
particular  job  to  determine  how  their  time  and  work  compare  with 
that  of  the  sighted  boys  doing  the  same  type  of  job.  Mr.  Hunter  feels 
that  the  comparison  will  be  very  favorable  to  our  group.  He  expects 
to  teach  our  people  to  do  threading  on  the  lathe  which  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  operations  on  this  machine. 

Naturally,  the  first  question  to  be  asked  by  those  interested  in 
work  for  the  blind  would  be,  “How  practical  is  such  a  course  for  blind 
people?”  It  is  a  little  early  to  evaluate  such  a  program  in  terms  of 
opening  up  a  permanent  new  field  of  activity.  The  practical  results'  of 
this  undertaking  are  certainly  gratifying,  for  of  the  group  who  took 
this  course  at  the  Morris  School  nine  are  now  employed  in  industry  do¬ 
ing  machine  shop  work,  five  at  the  Superior  Valve  and  Fitting  Com¬ 
pany  and  four  at  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  of  this  group  are  girls.  Prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  such  experiments  is  the  grow¬ 
ing  confidence  which  is  being  built  up  in  the  mind  of  the  average  em¬ 
ployer.  This  new  confidence  in  our  people  will  be  of  tremendous  value, 
particularly  after  the  war  when  jobs  will  not  be  so  plentiful.  What 
our  people  most  need  is  a  chance  to  show  what  they  can  do.  Let  us 
hope  they  continue  to  have  this  opportunity. 
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INSTITUTE  ON  OPHTHALMOLOGY  AND  SOCIAL  TREATMENT 

MRS.  SARAH  M.  PULSFORD,  Eye  Medical  Social  Worker 

Northampton  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

One  of  several  institutes  on  various  phases  of  physical  and  mental 
health  as  related  to  social  work,  the  Institute  on  Ophthalmology  and 
Social  Treatment,  was  held  for  the  Supervisory  and  Visiting  Staff  of 
the  Philadelphia  County  Board  of  Assistance  in  February.  Because 
of  the  size  of  the  staff,  it  was  necessary  to  divide  the  group,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  three  one-day  institutes  were  arranged  for  February  14th, 
21st,  and  28th.  Speakers  wrere:  Dr.  Alfred  Cowan,  Supervising 
Ophthalmologist,  Department  of  Public  Assistance  and  Consulting 
Ophthalmologist,  State  Council  for  the  Blind;  Miss  Muriel  Gayford, 
Lecturer  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  and  Case  Consultant,  Department  of 
Social  Service,  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Miss 
Mabel  Lee  Price,  Medical  Social  Worker,  Hospital  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania ;  Miss  Evelyn  M.  Carpenter,  Director,  Philadelphia  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Prevention  of  Blindness;  and  Mrs.  Sara  M.  Pulsford,  Eye 
Medical  Social  Worker,  Northampton  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Cowan  discussed  The  Eye  as  a  Visual  Instrument.  After 
introducing  his  discourse  with  a  graphic  description  of  the  anatomical 
construction  of  the  eye,  he  discussed  briefly  general  optical  principles 
and  the  optical  consideration  of  the  eye,  defining  emmetropia  as  that 
condition  in  which  the  eye  is  optically  perfect  and  sees  clearly  an  ob¬ 
ject  placed  at  a  distance  (infinity)  because  parallel  rays  of  light  are 
focused  exactly  on  the  retina,  and  ametropia  as  any  condition  in  which 
an  image  is  not  focused  clearly  on  the  retina.  Brief  description  of  the 
forms  of  ametropia  (errors  of  refraction),  hyperopia,  myopia,  and 
astigmatism  followed.  He  made  it  clear  that  ametropia  is  not  a  dis¬ 
ease  although  an  ametropic  condition  may  be  associated  with  an  ocular 
disease.  He  made  a  definite  statement  that  corrective  lenses  do  not 
cure  any  disease,  neither  do  they  cause  any  disease,  nor  does  the  lack 
of  glasses  cause  any  disease.  Corrective  lenses,  in  his  opinion,  are  worn 
to  increase  visual  acuity,  to  relieve  symptoms  (as  in  a  hyperopic  con¬ 
dition  which,  uncorrected,  may  result  in  eye  strain  (asthenopia)  if  the 
eye  is  required  to  exert  constant  effort  by  continuous  use  of  accommo¬ 
dation),  and  are  prescribed  for  certain  forms  of  squint.  His  ex¬ 
planations  of  why  an  eye  is  hyperopic  (farsighted),  myopic  (near 
sighted)  or  astigmatic  were  clearly  presented — a  hyperopic  eye  is 
shorter  than  the  normal  eye,  a  myopic  eye  is  longer  than  the  normal 
eye,  and  in  astigmatism,  vertical  and  horizontal  curvatures  of  the 
cornea  are  unequal.  As  age  increases,  the  near  point  recedes  until, 
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approximately  between  the  ages  of  42  and  45,  the  physiological  change 
(not  a  diseased  condition),  presbyopia,  occurs,  making  it  necessary 
to  hold  reading,  sewing  and  other  forms  of  near  work  farther  away 
from  the  eyes  than  the  normal  distance.  As  these  efforts  become  un¬ 
comfortable,  corrective  lenses  are  necessary  for  comfortable  work. 

Miss  Gayford,  in  discussing  Case  Work  With  Patients  Under 
Ophthalmologic  Care,  reminded  the  group  that  whether  the  casework¬ 
er-client  relationship  is  being  developed  basically  to  help  restore  the 
client  to  financial  independence  or  to  help  him  attain  the  maximum 
social  adjustment  in  spite  of  necessary  continuation  of  financial  de¬ 
pendence,  medical  care  may  be  a  very  important  part  in  the  process 
and  there  are  many  factors  to  be  considered  in  assisting  clients  in  se¬ 
curing  and  using  medical  care.  First,  the  caseworker  needs  to  know 
what  the  community  resources  are  and  how  they  function ;  second,  she 
needs  to  know  how  to  help  people  use  these  resources ;  third,  she  needs 
to  understand  the  client’s  reaction  to  his  diagnosis,  treatment  plan  and 
prognosis;  and  fourth,  she  needs  to  know  what  the  treatment  as  well 
as  the  illness  itself  means  to  him.  The  balance  of  Miss  Gayford’s 
discussion  may  be  reviewed  as  follows.  A  case  worker  in  a  Public 
Assistance  agency  should  be  aware  of  the  kind  of  plan  which  should  be 
made  to  help  the  client  most  effectively,  how  much  initiative  the  client 
van  take  and  how  much  she  should  take.  Among  reasons  why  prob¬ 
lems  arise  with  clients  needing  medical  care  are,  the  illness  itself,  the 
fact  that  even  a  minor  illness  is  threatening,  (and  particularly  does  an 
eye  involvement  represent  a  traumatic  experience),  the  emotional 
element  in  illness,  meeting  a  new  physician  and  especially  a  “special¬ 
ist”  is  difficult,  and  the  client  (or  patient)  has  to  be  able  to  follow- 
through  with  medical  care.  The  patient  must  participate  in  any  treat¬ 
ment  program.  A  curative  process  is  not  something  which  is  done  to 
him.  No  matter  what  the  eye  trouble  is,  whether  a  diseased  condition  or 

I  not,  the  attention  of  a  medical  doctor  is  necessary  to  insure  discovery 
of  early  disease  for  which  there  is  no  opportunity  if  glasses  are  pur¬ 
chased  in  a  jewelry  store,  for  example.  A  complete  ophthalmologic 
examination  is  the  only  way  to  discover  any  possible  pathology.  There 
is  a  tendency,  unfortunately,  for  clients  to  seek  and  obtain  improper 
ocular  care.  For  other  slight  defects,  they  are  likely  to  consult  the 
family  physician — a  general  practitioner.  However,  for  a  slight  visual 
defect,  many  are  likely  to  visit  ten  cent  stores  for  glasses,  or  seek  an 
examination  of  visual  acuity  by  a  non-medical  practitioner.  Case¬ 
workers  must  be  able  to  give  proper  direction — to  determine  how  much 
of  the  use  of  the  resources  should  be  left  to  the  client  and  how  much 
guidance  he  needs.  In  helping  people  to  use  eye  care,  the  worker  needs 
to  realize  that  there  are  always,  even  in  minor  eye  involvements, 
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threatening,  disturbing  factors.  Fear  of  blindness  because  of  the  in¬ 
calculable  value  placed  on  vision,  fear  of  loss  of  an  eye,  fear  that  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  eyes  may  be  altered,  and  fear  because  the  eye  is  an 
extremely  sensitive  organ  are  common.  Classified  as  emergencies,  eye 
injuries  and  acute  disease  require  the  immediate  attention  of  an 
ophthalmologist.  Treatment  for  control  of  disease,  either  disease  of 
the  eye  itself  or  of  a  systemic  condition  affecting  the  eyes  should  be 
instituted  as  early  as  possible.  Correction  of  visual  loss,  whether  by 
surgery,  medical  treatment,  refraction  and  glasses  or  otherwise,  should 
not  be  neglected.  The  patient  is  affected  not  only  by  the  treatment 
he  needs  but  also  by  what  he  thinks  the  result  will  be.  In  a  commun¬ 
ity  where  there  are  fairly  adequate  resources  for  treatment  of  ocular 
disorders,  the  caseworker  in  a  general  agency  can  rely  on  hospital 
social  service  departments  and  medical  social  workers  to  interpret 
diagnosis,  implications  of  eye  diseases,  treatment  programs  and  prog¬ 
noses  to  clients  and  should  be  cautious  in  trying  themselves  to  give 
the  interpretation  with  limited  knowledge  of  the  medical  condition  lest 
the  patient  become  more  confused.  Eye  patients  invariably  need  help 
in  accepting  the  fact  of  an  uncertain  outcome,  help  in  realizing  the 
importance  of  continuous  eye  care,  and  often  help  with  a  vocational 
plan,  financial  help  and  assistance  in  controlling  emotional  tension. 
The  social  worker’s  approach  must  be  on  an  individualized  casework 
basis,  for  each  patient  reacts  differently  to  a  given  set  of  circum¬ 
stances. 

Miss  Price  discussed  the  Case  Worker’s  Use  of  Medical  Informa¬ 
tion.  defining  common  diagnoses,  specifying  etiology,  clarifying  impli¬ 
cations  of  specific  ocular  conditions,  and  pointing  out  treatment  pre¬ 
scribed  for  these  disorders.  Detailed  discussion  of  Miss  Price’s  out¬ 
line,  which  follows  is  too  lengthy  to  be  included  here. 

Among  eye  conditions  improved  with  care,  are: 

1.  Phlyctenular  keratitis  5.  Choroiditis 

/  2.  Interstitial  keratitis  6.  Diabetic  retinopathy 

3.  Corneal  ulcers  7.  Optic  atrophy 

4.  Iridocyclitis  8.  Glaucoma 

In  discussing  glaucoma,  Miss  Price  advised  that  any  one  with  the 
diagnosis  of  glaucoma  should  be  under  care  (of  an  ophthalmologist), 
even  if  vision  is  not  impaired.  As  yet  the  cause  is  unknown.  Glau¬ 
coma  is  characterized,  among  other  symptoms,  by  rise  in  tension  or 
intra-ocular  pressure,  due  to  the  blocking  of  the  normal  channels  of 
secretion.  Persons  with  acute  glaucoma,  because  they  suffer  agoniz¬ 
ing  pain,  usually  get  to  a  physician.  Persons  with  chronic  simple 
glaucoma  or  secondary  glaucoma  are  unaware  of  pain  and  are  not 
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likely  to  go  to  a  physician.  With  each  attack  of  glaucoma,  vision  is 
lost.  There  is  known  to  be  an  association  between  the  emotions  and 
glaucoma,  flare-ups  often  occurring  simultaneously  with  mental  ten¬ 
sion,  shock,  excitement,  anxiety,  etc. 

Common  eye  conditions  improved  with  care,  are: 

1.  Cataracts  (Senile,  traumatic,  congenital) — the  only  accepted 

treatment  is  surgery. 

2.  Retinal  detachment — improved  with  care  if  surgery  is  suc¬ 

cessful. 

3.  Squints — orthopic  training  (not  to  be  confused  with  so  called 

eye  exercises)  done  by  an  especially  trained  person  with 
special  machines  may  be  tried.  If  orthopic  training  does  not 
help  or  improve  the  condition,  surgery  should  be  done  and 
early. 

Eye  conditions  progressive  regardless  of  care,  are: 

1.  Retinitis  pigmentosa. 

2.  Macular  degeneration. 

Requiring  radical  treatment : 

1.  Malignant  tumors  of  the  eye.  Only  known  treatment  is 
enucleation. 

The  group  discussed  with  Miss  Price  reasons  why  caseworkers  in  a 
public  assistance  agency  want  medical  information.  Among  reasons 
suggested  were,  interest  in  the  patient’s  return  to  employment;  his 
adjustment  to  his  eye  condition;  need  for  home  care;  possibility  of 
his  needing  hospitalization  or  long  clinic  care.  Miss  Price  pointed  out 
that  most  eye  conditions  and  symptoms  are  caused  by  something  else 
— a  systemic  disease,  perhaps — and  often  need  the  attention  of  sev¬ 
eral  physicians  or  “specialists.” 

In  speaking  of  causes  of  blindness  and  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
Miss  Carpenter  drew  a  sharp  relationship  between  the  eye  and  con¬ 
stitutional  disease,  pointing  out  that  anything  that  can  happen  to  us 
in  the  way  of  constitutional  disease  may  cause  damage  to  the  eyes, 
and  by  the  same  token,  anything  that  upsets  us  emotionally  can  also 
affect  the  eyes.  It  is  for  us  to  know  early  symptoms,  check  them, 
treat  them  (forever,  if  necessary)  if  blindness  is  to  be  controlled.  At 
this  point,  Miss  Carpenter  reviewed  the  general  and  specific  objectives 
of  the  Philadelphia  Committee  for  Prevention  of  Blindness,  created  to 
work  toward  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  blindness.  She  included 
among  symptoms  to  be  noted  tearing,  crusty  lids  and  lashes,  styes, 
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redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  sensitivity  to  light.  To  quote  Miss 
Carpenter,  “Any  deviation  from  normal  should  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  total  blindness  until  otherwise  proved  by  a  competent  ophthal¬ 
mologist.”  The  five  principal  causes  of  blindness  in  Philadelphia  and 
Pennsjdvania,  all  preventable  or  remediable,  in  the  order  of  their 
incidence,  have  been  found  to  be:  cataracts;  uveitis;  glaucoma;  acci¬ 
dents  ;  and  optic  atrophy.  There  are  a  few  peculiar  errors  of  refraction 
which  may  be  considered  as  causes  of  blindness.  These  are:  aniridia; 
compound  astigmatism;  conical  cornea;  and  albinism,  according  to 
Miss  Carpenter.  After  study  of  the  causes  of  blindness  and  available 
resources,  the  Philadelphia  Committee  for  Prevention  of  Blindness 
inaugurated  a  definite  program  for  controlling  these  common  causes  of 
blindness,  definite  steps  in  which  program  and  results  to  date,  were 
discussed  by  Miss  Carpenter.  In  her  discussion  of  glaucoma,  she  men¬ 
tioned  as  possible  early  symptoms  dimming  of  vision,  with  some 
patients  a  need  to  have  glasses  changed  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  a  short  period  of  time — a  year  or  year  and  a  half — dull  head¬ 
ache  (not  always  present),  seeing  halos  around  lights  at  night,  eleva¬ 
tion  of  tension.  She  also  spoke  of  the  fact  that  hyperopic  astigma¬ 
tism  is  often  associated  with  glaucoma  and  that  the  shape  of  the  eye 
has  much  to  do  with  this  condition,  a  small  cornea  most  frequently 
being’  attacked  by  the  disease.  It  has  been  found  that  glaucoma  is  in¬ 
creasing  among  mothers  of  men  in  the  United  States  military  service. 

In  our  discussion  of  Cases  Handled  Jointly  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Assistance  in  Northampton  County  and  the  Pennsylvania  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind,  cases  were  selected  for  discussion  which  dem¬ 
onstrated  some  of  the  characteristic  problems  among  persons  referred 
for  eye  care  by  the  public  assistance  agency  to  the  specialized  agency. 
Preliminary  to  presentation  of  case  studies,  discussion  centered  about 
development  of  a  helpful  relationship  between  the  eye  medical  social 
worker  and  the  patient,  and  needs  commonly  found  among  medically 
indigent  persons  needing  ocular  care.  Among  these  were,  first  and 
primary,  the  need  for  assistance  in  obtaining  eye  care ;  then,  need  to 
understand  the  identity  of  the  worker  so  as  not  to  confuse  her  with 
the  representative  of  the  public  assistance  agency;  need  to  under¬ 
stand  the  eye  condition ;  need  for  an  opportunity  to  discuss  problems 
concerning  the  eye  condition,  history  of  onset  and  progress,  and 
symptoms  which  often  seem  peculiar  to  him  alone ;  need  to  seek  con¬ 
sultation  during  a  period  of  eye  care ;  need  for  knowledge  of  commun¬ 
ity  resources;  and  need  for  security.  The  worker’s  immediate  object¬ 
ive  is  to  help  the  patient  take  the  step  which  his  physical  welfare 
demands.  Starting  at  the  point  where  the  patient  is — emotionally  and 
intellectually — she  endeavors  to  aid  him  in  understanding  the  situa- 
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tion  which  he  faces  and  in  doing  something  constructive  about  it. 
Certainly,  each  patient  who  is  threatened  with  blindness  or  who  be¬ 
cause  of  diminishing  vision  fears  he  is  threatened  with  blindness,  is,  at 
the  time  the  eye  medical  social  worker  first  meets  him,  in  a  state  of 
anxiety.  At  periods  of  emotional  trauma,  a  slight  service  takes  on 
greatly  enlarged  meaning  to  the  patient,  so  that  even  such  small 
services  as  telephoning  for  an  appointment  and  promising  a  visit  soon 
represent  to  the  patient  a  sharing  of  the  problem  at  the  time  of 
shock.  The  worker  needs  to  know  what  the  diagnosis  means  to  the 
patient,  what  specific  problems  it  presents  (will  it  necessitate  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  employment,  long  term  medical  care,  and  is  there  danger 
of  infection  of  other  members  of  his  family,  for  example),  and  to 
understand  the  patient’s  feelings  so  that  she  can  relate  her  helping 
process  to  them.  In  specific  case  discussions  psychological  implica¬ 
tions  were  pointed  out  in  relation  to  each  patient,  and  the  staff  was 
given  as  much  clarification  as  possible  of  the  points  at  which  each 
agency  offered  its  particular  service,  at  what  points  the  caseworker 
and  eye  medical  social  worker  met,  what  interpretation  they  offered 
each  other,  what  interpretation  was  offered  to  the  patient,  and  which 
agency  assumed  responsibility. 
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GLAUCOMA  CONTROL  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

/ 

In  offering  the  following  comments  for  your  consideration  grate¬ 
ful  acknowledgment  is  here  made  to  the  Honorable  S.  M.  R.  O'Hara, 
Secretary  of  Welfare,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Gayle 
Burlingame,  Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council 
for  the  Blind;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Brown  Merrill,  Executive  Director  and 
Miss  Virginia  Smith,  Staff  Associate,  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness;  the  several  ophthalmologists  and  general 
physicians  whose  names  are  too  numerous  to  record  here,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  several  private  agencies  of  the  Commonwealth 
for  their  spoken  and  written  contributions  to  the  first  conference  on 
Glaucoma  Control  held  in  the  Education  Building,  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  during  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  January  25.  We 
are  especially  indebted  to  those  participants  who  have  consented  to 
the  inclusion  of  their  written  material  in  this  edition  of  the  SEER. 

The  Editors. 

The  conference  of  January  25  on  Glaucoma  Control  was  a  definite 
success.  The  gains  made  on  that  occasion  should  be  consolidated  in  a 
positive  program  for  the  future,  in  this  Commonwealth.  Those  in 
attendance  listened  attentively  to  all  of  the  papers  and  resulting  dis¬ 
cussions  during  the  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  of  that  instructive 
conference  but  nowhere  were  we  given  a  cue  to  the  future  of  Glau¬ 
coma  Control  in  this  general  community.  Especially  was  this  true  in 
respect  to  the  mechanics  or  framework  with  and  upon  which  such  a 
progressive  program  might  be  designed.  We  therefore  presume  now 
to  offer  the  following  proposals  for  a  future  program  in  Pennsylvania: 

1.  A  state  wide  committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Medical  Society;  Ophthalmologists  and  General  Phy¬ 
sicians;  the  Nurses  Association;  the  Department  of  Welfare  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind ;  The  Departments  of  Health 
and  Public  Assistance;  representatives  of  the  several  Pennsylvania 
accredited  private  agencies  engaged  in  the  work  for  blind  people  and 
the  prevention  of  blindness,  and  any  other  appropriate  agencies  to  be 
designated  by  the  proper  authorities. 

2.  A  fixed  program  of  intimate  cooperation  and  liaison  between 
the  several  participating  agencies  and  the  beneficiary  clients.  This 
implies  the  utilization  of  existing  facilities  in  the  several  agencies  for 
the  dissemination  of  factual  information  and  a  place  in  which  to  hold 
community  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  this  all  important  subject 
in  its  relationship  to  those  respective  communities. 

3.  A  small  but  most  competent  publicity  committee  through 
which  to  correlate  and  release  fitting  material  to  the  press  and  other 
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outlets  for  forceful  and  technically  correct  statistics  and  general  in¬ 
formation. 

4.  A  Speakers’  Bureau  through  which  to  direct  a  well  planned 
series  of  lectures  and  informal  talks  by  eminent  authorities  on  Glau¬ 
coma  and  its  control  as  well  as  by  co-workers  such  as  registered 
nurses,  Public  Health  nurses,  medical  social  eye  workers,  officials  and 
staff  workers  of  the  public  and  private  agency  participants,  etc. 

5.  Frequent  and  intimate  relations  with  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  at  all  times. 

6.  Eligibility  and  access  to  essential  funds  through  legislative 
enactment  or  sources  stemming  from  past  legislation. 

7.  Two  more  and  possibly  three  more  conferences  in  1945,  re¬ 
sembling  that  one  of  last  January  25.  Two  such  conferences  in  1946. 
In  1947  the  program  in  Pennsylvania  should  be  so  well  established 
and  headed  toward  permanency  as  to  render  one  conference  per  year 
sufficient  for  all  requirements. 

8.  The  major  objective  of  this  structure  would  be  to  create  a  con¬ 
stant  awareness  of  the  devastating  effects  of  Glaucoma  and  the  early 
detection  and  diagnosis  of  its  symptoms  through  the  three  commonly 
known  precautions: 

a.  Opthalmoscopic  study  of  the  eye 

b.  Measurement  of  the  intraocular  tension  of  the  eye 

c.  Testing  of  the  visual  fields. 

The  above  framework  of  a  future  program  was  presented  to  the 
meeting  of  Executive  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  held  on  the  day  following  the  conference.  These  thoughts 
were  unanimously  accepted  by  that  meeting  in  the  light  of  pertinent 
material  and  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Association’s  medical  social 
eye  workers  and  other  prevention  workers  was  appointed  on  that  oc¬ 
casion  to  draft  preliminary  suggestions  and  convey  them  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  the  primary  sponsor  of  the 
aforesaid  conference. 

These  impressions  are  given  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  for 
such  value  as  they  may  prove  to  be  to  any  lasting  program  in  Glau¬ 
coma  Control  that  may  yet  emerge  from  the  events  of  January  25. 
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March,  1945 


The  Importance  of  Combined  Effort  in  Controlling  Glaucoma  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

forward  the  educational  program,  in  stimulating  control  measures, 
and  in  blazing  the  way  through  study  and  demonstration. 

We  are  in  the  early  stage  of  a  vital  movement  which,  in  years  to 
come,  will  have  real  influence  upon  the  incidence  of  blindness.  Statis¬ 
tical  figures  will  rise,  both  in  the  number  of  blind  from  this  cause  (be¬ 
cause  with  more  accurate  diagnosis  the  disease  as  a  factor  will  be 
recognized),  and  in  the  number  of  cases  noted  because  of  more  ef¬ 
fective  case-finding  procedures  and  earlier  recognition.  The  latter 
should  be  encouraging  rather  than  otherwise,  because  at  the  same 
time  we  can  see  methods  of  control  and  reach  these  cases  when  they 
are  in  the  controllable  stage. 

Miss  O’Hara  left  a  challenge  with  us  when  she  expressed  the 
wish  that  this  conference  not  end  with  presentation  of  papers  and 
discussion,  but  lead  directly  to  the  formulation  of  concrete  plans, 
and  Dr.  Phillips  gave  a  good  theme  song  in  his  words,  “Watch  and 
Work  Together.”  Pennsylvania  will  be  watched  with  interest  and 
with  hope  that  it  may  set  a  high  standard  for  other  states  operating 
in  this  field. 

- o - 


Consecrated  Administrators  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

continued  to  be  the  goal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind  throughout  its  entire  history.” 

William  Bell  Wait  must  be  included  in  this  list  of  notables.  For 
half  a  century  he  was  a  worker  in  the  field  of  educating  the  blind  at 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  During  a  good 
portion  of  that  time  he  was  known  as  one  of  the  big  three.  He  was 
the  inventor  of  New  York  Point  system  of  writing  for  the  blind, 
author  of  “THE  NORMAL  COURSE  OF  PIANO  TECHNIQUE,  HAR¬ 
MONIC  NOTATION,  PHASES  OF  PUNCTOGRAPH,  THE  UNIFORM 
TYPE  QUESTION.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  In 
1879  he  was  one  of  the  committee  of  five  who  secured  the  $10,000 
annual  grant  for  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

We,  who  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  such  men,  should  in¬ 
deed  be  grateful  for  our  inheritance.  The  foresight  and  leadership 
which  these  men  and  many  others  displayed  stand  out  as  guiding 
beacons  to  those  of  us  who  sincerely  try  to  serve  the  blind. 

(Signed)  FRANCIS  M.  ANDREWS 
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the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
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June,  1945 


PRINCIPAL  RETIRES 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June  1945,  Mr.  Albert  G.  Cowgill 
will  retire  as  Principal  of  The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind,  in  Overbrook.  He  came  to  the  School  as  Head 
Master  of  the  boys  in  September  1902,  from  the  Friends’  Academy  in 
Moorestown,  New  Jersey,  where  he  had  been  a  teacher  of  English  and 
Greek.  After  Dr.  0.  H.  Burritt  retired  in  1936,  Mr.  Cowgill  was 
elected  Principal  by  the  Board  of  Managers.  The  Alumni-Alumnae 
Associations  received  this  appointment  with  enthusiasm.  Many  of 
the  boys  and  girls,  former  students,  and  graduates  looked  upon  him  as 
a  father  and  friend,  and  they  were  delighted  to  have  one  who  was 
well  known  and  loved  by  them  to  fill  this  important  office. 

Born  at  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  in  1875,  and  receiving  his  early  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  schools  of  that  state,  he  was  graduated  from  E’arlham 
College,  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  in  1901  with  an  A.  B.  degree,  and 
later  received  a  B.  S.  degree  from  the  Wharton  School  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania. 

His  tireless  energy,  boundless  enthusiasm,  and  unquenchable 
optimism  not  only  characterize  all  of  his  work,  but  they  have  been  an 
unlimited  source  of  inspiration  to  teachers  and  pupils  alike.  Through¬ 
out  the  years  the  work  of  the  blind  has  made  progress  continually 
under  his  leadership.  His  brain  is  an  inexhaustible  file  of  knowledge 
on  all  phases  of  this  work,  and  when  talking  with  him,  whether 
stranger  or  friend,  one  is  impressed  with  the  volume  of  accurate  data 
that  fills  the  conversation.  This  applies  not  only  to  work  for  the 
blind  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  but  to  the  work  in  general  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

In  1912  he  helped  to  organize  the  first  Boy  Scout  Troop  at  Over- 
brook,  which  has  been  instrumental  in  providing  new  contacts  with 
the  sighted.  Today  there  are  adequate  quarters  for  both  the  Boy 
Scout  and  the  Girl  Scout  organizations,  and  all  phases  of  scout  activity 
are  available. 

To  assist  the  boys  in  gaining  confidence  in  themselves,  Mr.  Cow¬ 
gill  organized  a  program  of  salesmanship  and  instructed  the  boys  in  a 
very  practical  manner,  going  out  with  them,  and  aiding  them  in  mak¬ 
ing  many  contacts  whereby  they  paved  the  way  in  obtaining  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  to  go  to  college.  Many  graduates  and  former  students  refer 
to  those  days  as  their  “basic  training  period”  in  the  art  of  salesman¬ 
ship,  and  attribute  their  later  success  to  this  early  training. 

Mr.  Cowgill  was  alert  to  the  educational  possibilities  of  boys  and 
girls  without  sight.  The  academic  curriculum  was  so  revised  as  to 
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bring  about  the  transfer  of  the  Overbrook  School  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Welfare  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  aca¬ 
demic  graduates  of  the  fully  accredited  high  school  are  accepted  by 
the  colleges  of  their  choice  on  the  same  plane  as  college  students  with 
sight. 

Not  satisfied  with  offering  high  academic  opportunities,  he  sought 
increased  facilities  for  students  enrolled  in  the  Vocational  Course  to 
enable  them  to  meet  the  higher  requirements  of  industry.  Under  his 
leadership  this  School  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  school  for 
the  blind  to  employ  a  full  time  placement  officer,  who  not  only  obtains 
employment  for  graduates  and  former  students,  but  keeps  in  contact 
with  the  employers  of  those  placed  to  insure  continued  satisfaction. 
Within  the  School,  there  has  been  introduced  an  enlarged  shop  equip¬ 
ped  with  the  various  machines  found  in  industry,  so  that  students 
completing  this  course  can  compete  favorably  with  the  seeing  in  many 
phases  of  industrial  employment. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Home  Teacher  Training  Course  was  organ¬ 
ized  to  provide  professional  training  for  those  desiring  to  work  with 
adult  blind.  Improvement  has  been  constant  in  this  course  and  the 
standards  have  been  raised  steadily  under  his  leadership  and  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work,  the  Department 
of  Opthalmology  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  the 
Department  of  Social  Economy,  Bryn  Mawr  College.  In  the  spring  of 
1944  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  whereby  that  organization  became  co-sponsor  of  this  course. 
Not  only  has  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  placed  many  of  the  graduates 
of  this  course  in  the  home  teaching  field,  but  other  states  are  recog¬ 
nizing  the  value  of  this  training,  and  are  sending  prospective  candi¬ 
dates  for  home  teaching  positions  in  the  counties  of  their  states. 

While  Mr.  Cowgill  has  been  seeking  to  provide  increased  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  the  blind,  he  has  been  aware  of  their  need  for 
physical  development  as  well.  He  was  enthusiastic  in  extra-curricu¬ 
lar  activities  such  as  clubs,  skating,  dances,  entertainments,  wrest¬ 
ling,  and  track  meets  with  other  schools,  both  seeing  and  blind.  Being 
a  great  lover  of  nature,  he  is  seen  frequently  pointing  out  new  flowers, 
unusual  shrubs,  or  a  special  kind  of  tree.  He  has  given  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  cloister  gardens  and  the  color  schemes  so  that  pupils  with 
little  vision  may  describe  to  others  without  sight  the  beauties  of 
their  Campus. 

For  many  years  the  crowded  conditions  of  the  Boys’  Cottages 
necessitated  the  housing  of  some  of  the  boys  in  the  infirmary  building 
or  on  the  third  floor  of  the  main  building,  away  from  their  classmates. 
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The  lack  of  funds  prevented  changing  the  infirmary  into  the  kind  of 
structure  that  would  be  homelike  and  adequate  for  the  older  boys. 
Through  the  guidance  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  Mr.  CowgilFs  efforts, 
and  the  cooperation  of  interested  friends,  the  new  Senior  Cottage  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  infirmary.  Today  twenty  boys  enjoy  the 
opportunity  of  living  as  a  family  group  in  a  well-equipped  and  com¬ 
fortable  cottage. 

Through  his  wide  acquaintanceship,  many  people  have  become 
interested  financially  in  the  educational,  industrial,  and  recreational 
welfare  of  the  blind.  During  these  more  than  forty  years,  through 
his  keen  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  the  blind,  and  at  the  same 
time  his  unbounded  faith  in  their  possibilities,  many  have  received 
incentive  and  encouragement. 

He  is  widely  known  and  loved  by  his  fellow-superintendents  who 
seek  both  his  counsel  and  companionship  at  the  various  committee 
meetings  and  conventions,  and  depend  on  his  competent  judgment. 

Mr.  Cowgill  is  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  is  a  member  of  the  Vocational 
Guidance  Committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  and  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  the  Certification  Committee 
for  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  the  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  for  the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children,  and 
the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Overbrook  Lions  Club. 
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THE  SEER  SEES 

Profound  regret  accompanies  our  current  references  to  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  two  of  Pennsylvania’s  leading  executives  in  organized  work  for 
blind  people.  Albert  G.  Oowgill’s  retirement  on  July  1  is  none  the 
less  regrettable  because  of  his  long  years  of  conspicuous  achievement 
in  the  education  of  the  juvenile  blind  at  Overbrook.  The  SEER  finds 
gratification  in  the  knowledge  that  Mr.  Cowgill  is  not  to  be  lost  en¬ 
tirely  to  our  work  although  retirement  will  spell  finis  to  his  active 
direction  of  the  fortunes  of  this  outstanding  institution  of  learning. 
None  but  an  admirable  personality  could  have  won  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  young  charges,  down  through  the  years,  to  such  a 
degree  as  did  this  principal.  May  means  be  found  through  which  to 
prolong  the  services  of  this  experienced  humanitarian  and  counselor. 


The  untimely  death  of  Gayle  Burlingame,  the  late  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  not  only  focuses  attention 
upon  the  many  lifetime  accomplishments  of  this  champion  of  better 
lives  for  the  blind  people  of  the  country  but  also  singularly  demon¬ 
strates  a  firm  belief  of  your  Editors  which  is  to  the  effect  that  blind 
adults  prosper  in  direct  proportion  to  the  moral  encouragement  they 
receive  at  the  hands  of  their  seeing  friends  and  associates,  including, 
with  emphasis,  their  employers.  We  are  privileged  to  print  in  this 
issue  of  the  SEER  one  of  the  finest  testimonials  by  an  employer  that 
it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  read.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
in  our  minds  that  the  single  factor  in  the  attainment  of  Mr.  Bur¬ 
lingame’s  success  as  a  blind  executive,  aside  from  his  own  determina¬ 
tion  to  advance  the  cause  of  others  similarly  handicapped,  is  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  assistance  accorded  him  by  Miss  S.  M.  R.  O’Hara, 
Secretary  of  Welfare,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Her  example, 
one  of  devotion  to  an  extreme,  is  worthy  of  emulation  by  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  Officials.  The  House  of  Representatives’  accompanying 
resolution  is  also  appropriate.  This  is  another  reflection  of  the 
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wisdom  and  generosity  of  Miss  O’Hara,  where  the  wellbeing  of  the 
blind  people  of  the  Commonwealth  is  concerned.  We  should  be  grate¬ 
ful  for  these  two  personalities  who  have  been  so  closely  associated  in 
our  minds  for  their  effective  collaboration  in  behalf  of  our  blind  people 
in  the  past.  This  augurs  well  for  the  future  when  the  new  Executive 
Director  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  has  taken  up  his  duties  un¬ 
der  this  same  capable  and  conscientious  leadership  in  the  Department 
of  Welfare. 

— o — 


The  SEER  Sees  with  gratification  renewed  efforts  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  to  the  end  that  more  branches  be  established  representing  its 
interests  and  those  of  the  local  blind  people,  and  preventing  unneces¬ 
sary  blindness  in  those  open  areas  in  the  Commonwealth  not  yet 
reached  by  this  organization.  The  Association  makes  grateful 
acknowledgement  to  those  individuals,  groups  and  agencies  whose 
moral  and  financial  support  have  made  this  augmented  program  pos¬ 
sible.  This  support  has  prompted  the  employment  of  a  Field  Assist¬ 
ant,  financial  assistance  to  the  newly  established  branches  of  the 
Association  and  greater  financial  collaboration  with  the  older  branches, 
many  of  which  have  been  serving  the  needs  of  their  respective  blind 
populations  for  years.  The  Administrative  Office  of  the  Association 
anticipates  with  keenest  interest  the  addition  of  a  Field  Consultant  in 
the  prevention  of  blindness  as  soon  as  adequate  funds  are  available. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  WELFARE 
Harrisburg 

May  2,  1945 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
400  N.  Third  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen : 


Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  a  Resolution  concerning  Mr.  Gayle 
W.  Burlingame,  former  Chief  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  General  Assembly  on 
April  4,  1945. 

We  all  had  the  highest  respect  for  Mr.  Burlingame.  His  vision 
and  leadership  in  the  field  of  aid  to  the  visually  handicapped  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  were  exceptional. 

Since  you  also  knew  Mr.  Burlingame  and  were  familiar  with  his 
work,  I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  having  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution. 

As  Secretary  of  Welfare,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  closely 
with  Mr.  Burlingame  and  I  feel  not  only  a  professional,  but  also  a  per¬ 
sonal,  loss. 

We  are  doing  everything  possible  to  continue  our  needed  services 
to  the  visually  handicapped  of  our  State. 

Sincerely, 

S.  M.  R.  O’HARA, 

Secretary. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 
OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  CLERK 


RESOLUTION 

Gayle  W.  Burlingame  was  born  January  23,  1880,  in  Cyzerville, 
Potter  County.  He  received  his  education  in  the  Altoona  public 
schools,  followed  by  a  special  course  at  the  LaSalle  University.  After 
he  became  blinded  in  adult  life,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  work  of 
his  fellow-blind.  He  was  among  the  first  to  train  a  dog  for  guide  pur¬ 
poses,  and  that  dog  was  the  well-known  Lady  Luck.  A  year  or  two 
later,  he  discovered  the  inadequate  facilities  for  blind  persons  to  make 
the  adjustments  from  a  seeing  world  to  one  of  blindness.  He  there¬ 
fore  determined  to  act  in  behalf  of  his  fellow  blind. 

Mr.  Burlingame  was  responsible  for  the  largest  vote  ever  given 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  when  in  1933,  the  amendment  to  the 
constitution  for  blind  pensions  was  voted  upon  by  the  people  of  this 
Commonwealth. 

He  organized  the  largest  group  of  blind  in  the  world  under  the 
name  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  the  Blind,  and  became  its 
first  president.  He  was  responsible  for  the  enactment  of  the  present 
blind  pension  law  of  Pennsylvania — the  most  liberal  law  of  its  kind 
in  the  nation. 

He  was  the  choice  of  the  blind  of  this  Commonwealth  to  become 
Chief  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  in  the  Department  of  Wel¬ 
fare,  being  appointed  to  this  office  under  Ex-Governor  James.  Under 
his  administration,  the  Bureau  has  expanded  in  the  last  four  years 
from  a  staff  of  ten  to  almost  fifty.  This  program  included  many  new 
activities  as  well  as  developing  the  old  ones.  Under  his  guidance,  a 
program  for  home  instruction  of  adult  blind,  sight-saving,  remedial 
eye  care,  the  education  of  sub-normal  blind  children,  the  care  and 
training  of  pre-school  blind  children,  rehabilitation  and  placement, 
was  carried  through. 
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His  policy  was  to  employ  as  many  blind  persons  in  his  own  offices 
as  possible;  hence  his  staff  of  one  blind  person  in  1941  grew  to  the 
employment  of  eighteen  at  the  present  time.  He  passed  away  Satur¬ 
day,  March  31,  1945. 

He  will  be  recorded  as  the  greatest  and  most  beloved  man  in  the 
history  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  deceased  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Evelyn  Burlingame  of 
415  Briggs  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  House  of  Representatives  extends  its  sin¬ 
cere  sympathy  to  his  widow  and  that  in  evidence  thereof,  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  her. 

The  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  the  resolution  introduced  by  the 
Honorable  Gus  Wachhaus,  in  the  House 
(SEAL)  of  Representatives,  on  the  fourth  day 

of  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty-five. 

IRA  T.  FISS,  W.  E.  HABBYSHAW, 

Speaker  Chief  Clerk. 

- o - 

TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

J.  B.  MOHLER,  Executive  Director 
Venango  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 


“You  Are  As  You  Think”  might  well  be  the  watchword  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  carrying  out  a  training  program  for  any  group.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  persons  with  defective  vision.  For  regardless  of 
how  adequate  the  equipment  and  skilled  the  teacher  or  extensive  the 
materials,  if  the  trainee  is  not  willing,  all  will  be  in  vain.  Even  if  the 
background  of  the  potential  worker  includes  extensive  training,  varied 
experience,  unusual  aptitudes  and  skills,  if  he  has  no  confidence  in 
himself  little,  if  anything,  can  be  accomplished  for  him  or  by  him. 
How  can  this  chasm  between  “being”  and  “doing”  best  be  spanned? 

We  have  found  the  most  satisfactory  bridge  in  our  experience  to 
be  that  of  our  Recreational  Program.  For  this  reason,  much  time  and 
effort  have  been  spent  in  developing  all  types  of  recreation,  in  the 
hope  that  all  needs  might  be  met.  For  example,  one  day  we  visited  a 
person  who  before  losing  his  sight  had  been  an  automobile  mechanic. 
We  found  him  sitting  in  the  living  room  with  the  shades  completely 
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drawn.  Yet  we  know  from  his  eye  diagnosis  that  the  light  would 
not  hurt  his  eyes.  We  realized  we  were  going  to  have  to  cope  with  a 
double  problem — darkness  inside  and  out.  We  visited  him  many 
times — “just  happened  to  be  in  his  neighborhood  and  dropped  in.” 
This  type  of  person  hates  ever  to  be  considered  as  a  “case”  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  Finally  we  discovered  a  spark  of  hope.  While 
visiting  him  on  a  Wednesday,  and  finding  him  unusually  morbid,  we 
discovered  it  was  all  due  to  the  fact  that  he  missed  not  being  able  to 
go  down — as  he  had  always  done — to  play  Bingo  every  Wednesday 
night  with  the  “Gang.”  We  immediately  told  him  about  how  enthusi¬ 
astic  some  of  our  people  were  about  playing  Bingo  either  with  our  own 
group  or  with  their  family  or  friends.  At  the  end  of  the  visit  he  an¬ 
nounced  that  if  we  would  stop  for  him,  he  would  come  to  the  next 
“Get-together  night.”  We  made  sure  he  sat  by  a  congenial,  but  not 
too  talkative  person.  For  we  have  learned  this  is  a  most  crucial  point 
in  our  procedure.  He  learned  that  many  games  were  available  if 
he  could  read  Braille,  and  soon  decided  to  “try  it.”  Presently  we  had 
him  play  checkers  with  one  of  our  most  ardent  work  enthusiasts, 
and  he  shortly  afterwards  asked  if  he  might  learn  to  do  some  kind  of 
handwork.  We  started  him  out  on  leather  work,  which  he  quickly 
mastered,  and  it  was  no  time  until  he  was  one  of  our  best  weavers. 
He  was  one  of  our  first  persons  to  be  placed  in  outside  industry.  We 
could  cite  many  more  cases  where  our  Recreational  Program  served  as 
a  correlating  factor  either  in  our  general  program  or  in  some  par¬ 
ticular  phase. 

We  have  endeavored  to  have  our  Recreational  Program  include 
all  types  of  recreation.  Simple  games,  for  those  who  have  not  learned 
to  read  Braille,  or  cannot  learn,  or  will  not  learn  it.  Games  adapted 
in  simple  Braille  for  the  Braille  beginner,  and  then  our  advanced 
games  for  the  regular  reader.  We  have  also  found  that  Brailling 
maps  serves  two  purposes — one  to  aid  in  better  understanding  the 
war  news,  and  the  other  in  again  arousing  the  individual  to  think  in 
terms  of  distance  and  space — a  most  important  factor  in  aiding  in 
stimulating  confidence  in  traveling  alone — a  real  problem  in  making  a 
training  and  employment  program  work. 

Although  we  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  adapting  games, 
working  up  different  types  of  recreational  groups,  such  as  study  and 
reading  groups,  we  feel  there  are  limitless  possibilities  in  this  field — 
not  only  for  its  own  recreational  value  but  also  for  its  great  possibili¬ 
ties  for  training.  We  feel  certain,  if  we  had  not  had  a  recreational 
program  this  particular  chap,  and  many  like  him,  would  still  be  sitting 
in  their  darkened  living  rooms  feeling  sorry  for  themselves. 
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PROGRESS 

The  family  of  Association  branches  was  augmented  by  three 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June.  The  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  local  organizations  to  represent  the  Association  on  the 
county  level  are  in  Carbon-Monroe,  Bucks  and  Montgomery  counties 
respectively.  In  the  order  named  the  branches  will  be  centered  in 
Mauch  Chunk,  Doylestown  and  Norristown.  These  developments 
represent  important  milestones  in  the  future  history  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  potential  blind  clients  resident  in  each  of  these  progres¬ 
sive  political  subdivisions.  The  Association  acknowledges  and  is  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  fine  collaboration  on  the  part  of  the  local  citizens  in  each 
new  community,  without  which  these  new  wings  of  the  Corporate  body 
would  be  impossible. 

Following  are  listed  the  charter  members  of  the  Carbon-Monroe 
Bucks  and  Montgomery  County  Branches  and  the  respective  Execu¬ 
tive  Directors.  These  boards  will  be  increased  to  their  standard  di¬ 
mensions  at  the  discretion  of  initial  membership. 

CARBON-MONROE  COUNTY  BRANCH 
Mr.  Oscar  Anderson 
Mr.  Eugene  Causbrook 
Professor  R.  F.  Dubs 
Mr.  Henry  Fitzpatrick,  Secretary 
Mrs.  Alan  S.  Loose 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Mitchell 
Miss  Bessie  Moore,  President 
Professor  Lawrence  B.  Morris 
Mr.  William  H.  Wilhelm,  Treasurer 
Mr.  Frank  E.  Vandenbord,  Executive  Director 

BUCKS  COUNTY  BRANCH 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Beatty 
Mr.  Charles  Boehm 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Boyd 
Mr.  William  Fine 
Mr.  George  Hotchkiss 
Judge  Hiram  Keller 
Mrs.  J.  Carroll  Molloy,  Jr. 

Mr.  J.  Carroll  Molloy,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Harry  Neher 
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Mr.  Frank  Reynolds 

Miss  Helen  L.  Ryan,  Secretary 

Mr.  William  Satterth  waite,  Treasurer 

Mrs.  Frank  X.  Shelley 

Mr.  Warren  P.  Snyder 

Mrs.  Russell  Thomas 

Mr.  Wilbur  Van  Dine 

Mr.  Frank  Worthington,  President 

Mr.  A.  William  Lohler,  Executive  Director 

NOTE :  First  and  second  Vice  Presidents  will  be  elected  later. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  BRANCH 

Miss  Elizabeth  Archer 
Mr.  Norman  Bergey 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Brunner,  Jr. 

Mr.  S.  Woodward  Cook 

Mr.  Russell  Crouthamel 

Judge  W.  S.  Dannehower 

Mr.  Paul  Frederick 

Mr.  T.  Allen  Glenn 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Gruber 

Mr.  Milton  Hummel 

Mr.  Ralph  Johnson 

Mr.  A.  Moyer  Kulp 

Mr.  Lewis  M.  McCarter,  President 

Mr.  John  McGonigal 

Mr.  Clyde  Mearkle 

Mr.  Frederick  C.  Peters 

Mrs.  DeWitt  Pugh 

Mrs.  Eugene  Seltzer 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Sheldon 

Mr.  W.  H.  Shelton,  Secretary 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Smith 

Mr.  Wilson  Snyder 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Wack 

Mr.  Alfred  Wright 

Mr.  N.  D.  Wright 


,  Executive  Director 
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April  13,  1945 

Mr.  0.  E.  Day 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
1110  Beury  Building 
3701  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia  40,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Mr.  Day: 

Your  proposal  for  a  dial  micrometer  that  gives  indications  by 
sound  and  feel  has  been  reviewed  by  our  engineers,  aided  by  the  com¬ 
ments  of  the  War  Department  given  after  that  agency’s  review  of 
subject  file. 

The  joint  conclusion  reached  was  that  the  micrometer,  which  you 
proposed,  is  readily  practical. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  to  promote  the  idea 
with  the  view  of  its  use  in  rehabilitation  of  blinded  war  veterans. 

Comments,  included  in  the  file,  of  representative  industries,  who 
have  used  blind  inspectors,  are  extremely  interesting.  The  Ordnance 
Department  has  circulated  copies  of  your  complete  file  to  all  of  the 
Ordnance  District  Offices  for  their  reference  to  industry  in  their  area. 
Further  comment  may  be  received  from  them  in  the  future. 

An  additional  copy  of  your  file  has  been  forwarded  to  Civilian 
Personnel  of  the  Ordnance  Department  in  the  hope  that  it  may  result 
in  further  consideration  and  the  useful  employment  of  the  blind  per¬ 
sonnel  in  inspector  capacities. 

We  wish  to  commend  you  for  the  excellent  work  you  have  done 
in  developing  this  tool  and  in  finding  other  useful  employment  for 
blind  personnel. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  C.  GREEN, 

Chief  Engineer. 
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SENSORY  DISCRIMINATION  AND  THE  BLIND 

0.  E.  (BARNEY)  DAY,  Placement  Officer 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

It  is  written  in  the  records  that  five-sixths  of  all  knowledge  is 
ordinarily  acquired  by  way  of  the  eye.  Consequently,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  blind  to  utilize  and/or  develop  the  other  four  senses  if  they 
are  to  have  an  equal  place  in  the  so-called  normal  seeing  world.  Hence 
our  recent  investigation  into  the  various  ramifications  of  inspection 
as  carried  on  in  normal  production  industry  of  today  reveals  the  fol¬ 
lowing  general  facts:  (1)  The  pyramids,  some  forty  centuries  old, 
were  built  using  some  definite  system  of  measurement,  the  exact  ap¬ 
plication  of  which  is  even  debatable.  (2)  It  was  not  until  1868  that 
an  inch,  as  we  know  it,  was  divided  into  one  thousand  parts  and  pre¬ 
cision  measurement  was  begun  as  we  know  it  today.  (3)  It  was  not 
until  about  1940  that  it  became  possible  for  the  blind  to  compare 
similar  objects  to  a  tolerance  of  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  by  tactual 
discrimination.  This  was  achieved  by  the  Trico  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion  when  it  modified  a  limit  comparator  for  use  by  the  blind  in  the 
form  of  an  instrument  now  known  as  the  Braille  Micro-Chek. 

The  limit  comparator  is  a  conventional  piece  of  equipment  which 
has  been  modified  for  the  use  of  blind  operators.  Through  a  simple 
series  of  levers,  movement  on  the  gage  plunger  is  magnified  two  hun¬ 
dred  times  in  the  movement  on  the  indicator  needle.  This  precision 
instrument  has  a  total  tolerance  limit  range  of  from  .0005  to  .007. 
In  other  words,  any  part  which  is  specified  by  engineers  with  toler¬ 
ance  which  falls  within  this  range  may  be  gaged  by  this  instrument. 
The  limit  comparator  has  done  much  to  assist  in  speeding  war  pro¬ 
duction  in  our  present  emergency.  In  addition,  untrained  blind  in¬ 
spectors  may  be  quickly  put  to  work,  and  the  results  of  their  in¬ 
spection  will  be  equally  as  accurate  as  those  of  trained  seeing  in¬ 
spectors. 

It  was  following  this  modification  that  the  writer  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  determining  the  practical  needs  of  industry.  A  careful  study 
of  several  industries,  varying  from  heavy  industry  to  light  instru¬ 
ment  manufacturing,  indicates  that  eight  types  of  inspection  appar¬ 
atus  are  used;  however,  for  all  practical  purposes  three  types  are 
used  in  substantial  percentages  as  follows:  (1)  Made  to  size  gage — 
50%;  (2)  Limit  Comparator — 25%;  (3)  Micrometer — 25%. 

Recognizing  that  through  tactual  discrimination  alone  the  blind 
can  and  do  compete  in  speed,  accuracy  and  efficiency  in  the  use  of 
made  to  size  gages  and  limit  comparators  apparatus,  the  writer  de- 
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cided  that  a  micrometer  which  could  be  used  by  the  blind  would  in¬ 
crease  the  versatility  of  the  blind  inspector  by  at  least  33  1/3%  and 
would  also  make  the  blind  inspector  100%  versatile,  accordingly  the 
resulting  development  of  the  Tacti-Mike. 

This  standard  micrometer  has  been  slightly  altered  for  the  use  of 
the  blind,  thus  permitting  rapid  measurements  to  less  than  .001  of  an 
inch.  When  used  in  combination  with  the  master  setting  gage  the 
blind  operator  can  perform  as  speedily,  efficiently,  and  accurately  as 
a  seeing  inspector.  The  operating  principle  is  purely  tactual  dis¬ 
crimination.  In  order  to  increase  the  versatility  of  blind  inspectors 
and  to  keep  many  war-blinded  persons  from  being  relegated  to  the 
scrap  heap  in  the  future,  the  War  Department  has  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  use  of  this  measuring  apparatus  in  all  Ordnance  Dis¬ 
tricts  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  action  of  the  Trico  Corporation  has  caused  many  other  in¬ 
dividuals  and  manufacturers  to  become  interested  in  opening  new 
fields  of  opportunity  for  the  blind  by  modifying  or  adapting  certain 
conventional  equipment  now  in  existence.  For  instance,  the  Brown 
Instrument  Company  now  employs  a  number  of  skilled  machine 
operators  who  handle  their  own  quality  control  inspection  to  one- 
tenth  of  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  limit  by  use  of  an  electronic 
audible  air  gage.  The  conversion  of  the  results  procured  on  this  con¬ 
ventional  piece  of  equipment  from  sight  to  sound  is  a  practical  one 
and  no  more  costly  than  a  medium-priced  radio.  Air  gaging  has  come 
into  its  own  during  this  war  and  has  gained  favor  in  many  types  of 
industry  to  a  point  where  it  will  no  doubt  be  used  to  a  much  larger 
degree  in  the  post-war  days.  • 

This  air  gage  has  been  adapted  for  use  by  a  blind  operator.  The 
change  in  position  of  a  float,  corresponding  to  slight  changes  in  in¬ 
ternal  diameters  of  a  part  being  checked,  is  “picked  up”  by  a  small 
coil  of  wire  wrapped  around  the  float  tube.  Changes  in  position  of 
the  float  within  this  coil  cause  changes  in  coil  inductance,  and  a  cor¬ 
responding  change  in  oscillator  frequency  of  a  “beat  note”  oscillator. 
An  audible  sound  is  thus  produced,  changing  in  pitch  as  the  diameters 
vary  in  size.  The  setting  of  this  particular  instrument  is  such  that 
an  audible  sound  is  heard  only  when  a  part  having  a  hole  diameter 
between  the  limits  of  .1875  and  .1880  inch  is  placed  on  the  gage 
spindle. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Steam 
Division,  Quality  Control  Department,  has  modified  a  conventional 
dial  indicator  for  use  by  the  blind.  This  indicator  is  wired  electrically, 
with  contact  points  adjustable  to  any  tolerance  and  set  so  that  the  hand 
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of  the  indicator  will  actuate  the  contact  points  on  the  plus  or  minus 
side  of  the  dial.  Tolerance  size  blocks,  similar  to  the  one  on  the  table  of 
the  indicator  stand,  are  used  to  enable  the  blind  operator  to  set  up 
the  indicator  to  the  desired  drawing  range  of  the  work  to  be  in¬ 
spected.  The  buzzer  has  a  low  pitched  tone  on  undersize  work;  is 
silent  on  acceptable  work;  and  has  a  high  pitched  tone  on  oversize 
work.  This  enables  the  inspector  to  segregate  the  rejects. 

Thomas  A.  Benham,  totally  blind  professor  of  physics,  electrical 
engineering,  and  radio  communication  at  Haverford  College,  has  modi¬ 
fied  several  pieces  of  conventional  equipment  for  his  own  personal  use 
in  the  laboratory.  All  of  the  conversions  were  made  at  a  very  nom¬ 
inal  cost  and  have  in  no  way  eliminated  their  use  by  his  seeing  co¬ 
workers. 

Calculator 

This  is  a  standard  model  of  several  years  ago  which  has  been 
modified  so  that  blind  persons  can  multiply,  divide,  add,  subtract,  take 
square-root,  etc.,  quickly  and  accurately.  Celluloid  strips  on  which 
have  been  punched  Braille  characters  have  been  placed  around  the 
“dials. ”  The  housing  has  been  cut  away  so  as  to  permit  the  fingers 
to  feel  the  numbers.  The  celluloid  being  transparent  permits  the 
machine  to  be  used  by  seeing  operators  as  well.  Answers  involving 
nine  digits  can  be  read  and  the  accuracy  is  as  good  as  for  any  stand¬ 
ard  calculator. 

Metal  Detector 

This  instrument  enables  blind  operators  to  locate  metal  objects 
hidden  within  non-metallic  bodies  such  as  nails  and  screws  in  wooden 
fittings.  The  operator  can  also  sort  out  unwanted  metallic  pieces  from 
piles  of  non-metallic  parts  without  the  necessity  of  separately  hand¬ 
ling  each  part.  The  instrument  can  be  used  with  the  probe  in  the 
hand  and  moving  it  about  over  a  large  area,  or  the  probe  may  be 
clamped  in  a  fixed  position  while  parts  are  passed  either  manually  or 
automatically  beneath.  This  enables  conveyor-belt  installations.  The 
operator  is  warned  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  metal  body  by  the 
change  in  pitch  of  an  audible  tone. 

Multi-range  Volt  Meter  and  Ammeter 

Basically,  this  is  a  standard  instrument.  The  only  changes  are 
the  Braille  scale  and  a  clamping  mechanism  to  hold  the  pointer  in  posi¬ 
tion  while  being  felt.  Clamping  is  necessary  because  the  pointer  will 
move  by  merely  blowing  gently  on  it.  The  finger  would  move  it  with¬ 
out  even  being  aware  that  the  pointer  was  there.  The  small  lever  on 
the  front  of  the  case  releases  the  pointer  so  it  will  be  free  to  move  to 
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that  part  of  the  scale  which  the  electrical  quantity  being  measured 
requires.  It  measures  from  one-twentieth  of  a  volt  to  one  thousand 
volts,  and  from  twenty-five  millionths  of  an  ampere  to  one  ampere.  It 
is  fully  as  accurate  as  the  comparable  instrument  used  by  seeing 
persons. 

A 

Resistance,  Capacitance,  Inductance,  Measuring  Instrument 

This  is  a  conventional  commercial  instrument  with  special  dials 
so  that  the  blind  can  read  them.  When  testing  condensers  or  coils, 
earphones  permit  the  operator  to  determine  when  the  unit  is  prop¬ 
erly  adjusted.  It  is  then  only  necessary  to  read  the  dials  which  are 
marked  in  Braille  on  celluloid.  This  can  be  done  as  quickly  and  ac¬ 
curately  as  for  seeing  operators.  The  celluloid  dials  are  transparent 
and  so  do  not  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  instrument  for  seeing 
operators.  When  resistance  is  measured,  a  “contactor”  and  ear¬ 
phones  replace  the  usual  “balance”  indicator  and  the  precision  is 
again  as  good  as  for  methods  employing  visual  indicators. 

The  Toledo  Scale  Company  has  developed  an  audio-weighing  scale 
for  use  by  the  blind.  While  this  equipment  will  not  be  commercially 
available  until  the  post-war  days,  it  will  open  many  employment  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  blind. 

While  this  article  has  dealt  with  new  fields  of  opportunity  which 
have  been  opened  to  the  blind  by  inventions  which  have,  in  a  large 
part,  been  made  possible  through  the  wholehearted  co-operation  and 
interest  of  industrialists,  it  must  be  remembered  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  three  hundred  employment  opportunities  in  the  eight  principal 
categories  of  labor  from  the  professional  to  the  unskilled  which  can 
be  performed  by  the  blind  in  absolute  competition  with  their  seeing 
fellowmen,  giving  consideration  to  speed,  accuracy,  efficiency,  safety, 
and  personal  care  with  no  special  concessions  and  appliances  needed. 


MAKE  YOUR  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

IN  FAVOR  OF 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

which  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
The  Registered  Office  of  this  Corporation  is 

400  N.  THIRD  STREET 
HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  is  a  non-profit,  semi- 
charitable,  voluntary  corporation  whose  sole  purpose  is  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  general  well-being  of  the  blind  and  potentially  blind  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  Commonwealth.  It  is  accredited  by  the  Department  of 
Welfare,  through  which  the  whole  Association  receives  a  biennial 
grant  from  the  public  Treasury,  although  a  high  percentage  of  its 
financial  support  is  derived  from  private  contributions,  bequests,  etc. 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  was  established  in 
1910  and  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1912.  A  modest  beginning  was  made  in  Pittsburgh 
from  which  location  stemmed  the  eighteen  following  Branch  organ¬ 
izations  in  the  most  heavily  populated  sections  of  the  state:  Allen¬ 
town,  Altoona,  Bethlehem,  Butler,  Chester,  Doylestown,  Erie,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Johnstown,  Lancaster,  Mauch  Chunk,  Norristown,  Oil  City, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Reading,  Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre.  The 
groundwork  is  now  being  laid  for  several  additional  branches.  In 
most  branch  areas  the  blind  populations  dictate  the  employment  of 
county  boundaries  when  setting  up  Association  facilities  locally.  The 
headquarters  or  administrative  office  of  the  Association  is  located  at 
400  North  Third  Street,  Harrisburg. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  there  still  remain  several 
counties  in  the  Commonwealth  to  be  developed  for  services  similar  to 
those  already  available  in  the  foregoing  communities.  This  expansion 
of  services  and  facilities  into  the  open  communities  over  the  State  is 
one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  Association  per  se.  This  responsi¬ 
bility  closely  parallels  that  to  its  existing  branches.  Our  branches 
which  derive  their  principal  income  from  allocations  from  the  parent 
Association,  from  local  Community  Chests  and  other  local  fiscal  agen¬ 
cies,  and  from  the  sale  of  blind-made  commodities,  render  full-time 
community  services  to  their  blind  and  partially  blind  clients.  They 
directly  collaborate  with  other  existing  community  agencies  and  many 
of  them  provide  accredited  services  in  prevention  of  unnecessary 
blindness  in  the  seeing  population.  Here  again  closest  cooperation 
with  local,  professional  facilities  is  maintained.  Our  prevention  woi*k 
greatly  minimizes  future  blindness  in  that  our  trained  workers,  some¬ 
times  referred  to  as  Medical  Social  Eye  Workers,  frequently  discover 
the  early  symptoms  of  blindness  in  their  preschool  and  school  children 
clients  and  adults  and  interpret  their  findings  to  local  professional 
authorities  such  as  the  eye  physician,  (ophthalmologist)  or  other  ap¬ 
propriate  authorities  for  competent  diagnosis  and  skilled  treatment. 
Our  workers,  for  the  clients  already  blind  or  soon  to  be  in  that  state  of 
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darkness,  introduce  them  to  fitting  social  welfare  services,  vocational 
training  and  guidance,  actual  employment  in  callings  suited  to  the 
clients’  physical  condition,  mental  attitude  and  vocational  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Sheltered  work  shops  are  maintained  by  most  of  our  branches 
whereas  frequent  placements  of  capable  blind  men  and  women  are 
made  in  outside  industry  and  business.  Some  of  the  branches  have 
unique,  war-time  subcontracts  in  their  own  shops,  wherein  blind  men 
and  women  are  doing  beautifully  in  the  matters  of  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  production  and  remuneration.  Notable  among  these  are  the 
Reading  and  Lancaster  Branches. 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  the  incidence  of  blindness  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  when  related  to  each  one  thousand  of  seeing  population,  is 
greater  in  the  rural  areas.  Hence  our  determination  to  penetrate  the 
less  densely  populated  parts  of  the  state  with  our  services  and  facili¬ 
ties.  Case  load  in  this  class  of  welfare  work  is  a  variable  factor  be¬ 
cause  domicile  is  provided  none  of  our  clients. 

We  are  essentially  a  rehabilitation  and  employment  giving  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Much  of  our  work  is  of  a  therapeutic  nature  although  an  in¬ 
crease  in  productive  employment  has  been  experienced  because  of  the 
war.  It  is  felt  that  the  Association  may  serve  clients  in  excess  of  ten 
thousand  as  the  result  of  wartime  casualties,  the  return  to  our  shops 
of  blind  persons  presently  employed  in  wartime  industry,  growth  in 
the  number  of  Association  branches  and  as  the  direct  outgrowth  of 
our  branches’  participation  in  the  local  adaptation  of  the  Bardon- 
LaFollette  law  which  will  have  to  do  with  the  complete  rehabilitation 
and  employment  of  all  classes  of  handicapped  civilians  on  a  National 
scale.  Only  occasionally  will  the  Association  and  its  branches  be 
called  upon  to  serve  a  newly  blinded  veteran.  This  is  primarily  and 
constantly  a  Federal  Government  responsibility,  administered  through 
its  Veterans’  Administration.  The  Association  and  its  branches  stand 
ready  to  meet  this  challenge  also,  if  and  when  called  upon  by  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments. 

Another  very  important  service  of  the  Association  branches  is 
the  teaching  of  handicrafts  in  the  homes  of  blind  adults.  Raw  ma¬ 
terials  are  furnished  by  the  branches  which  also  frequently  find  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  finished  products  of  this  homework  program.  For  many 
reasons  these  blind  people  cannot  be  provided  sheltered  shop  work  or 
work  in  outside  industry  and  business.  Needle-work  and  leather  goods 
predominate  in  this  field.  In  1941  the  parent  Association  established 
its  Central  Marketing  Agency  through  which  the  sheltered  shop  em¬ 
ployment  of  blind  adults  has  been  very  materially  stepped  up  in  the 
branches’  work-shops.  Notwithstanding  serious  war-time  restrictions 
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in  raw  materials,  transportation,  personnel,  etc.,  C.  M.  A.  has  won  for 
itself  a  place  of  permanency  in  the  Association’s  over-all  program  in 
terms  of  definite  increases  in  employment  of  blind  people,  therapeutic 
and  productive.  A  promising  post-war  future  is  indicated  in  the  re¬ 
sults  already  obtained.  Several  of  the  branches  also  do  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  business  in  the  wholesale  markets.  Our  largest  branch,  that 
one  in  Pittsburgh,  has  produced  many  thousands  of  brooms,  mops  and 
pillow  cases  for  the  Army  and  Navy  while  the  Philadelphia  Branch 
fabricated  thousands  of  pillow  cases  for  the  same  consumers.  Civilian 
consumers  have  purchased  large  quantities  of  these  same  commodities 
as  well  as  tea  towels,  ironing-board  covers,  a  variety  of  leather  goods, 
a  large  variety  of  brushes,  rubber  and  wooden  door  mats,  hand-woven 
rugs,  etc. 

It  has  frequently  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  private,  voluntary  agency 
to  render  public  agencies  more  aware  of  their  responsibility  to  handi¬ 
capped  citizens,  in  those  fields  of  operation  in  which  the  former  could 
not  function  because  of  paucity  of  funds,  geographic  boundaries, 
political  expediency,  etc.  Down  through  the  years  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  has  done  much  in  this  direction.  Noteworthy 
among  these  efforts  were  its  sponsorship  of  the  pension  for  blind  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  leading  part  it  played  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Department 
of  Welfare.  The  Association’s  consolidated  statement  of  income  and 
expenses  for  the  twelve  months  period  ending  May  31,  1944  showed 
operating  expenses  upward  of  One  Million  Dollars. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  stated  that  pensions  alone  will  never 
adequately  supply  all  of  the  therapeutic  and  economic  needs  of  blind 
people.  There  must  be  in  addition  thereto  physical  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  actual,  congenial,  gainful  employment  where  and 
when  possible.  Blindness  is  seldom  tragic  unless  accompanied 
by  idleness.  It  is  in  these  fields  that  the  private,  voluntary  agency  for 
the  blind  will  always  excel. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  CHARTER 
In  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania 

In  re  Incorporation  of  the 

PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
No.  869  July  Term,  1912 

AS  AMENDED  In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Dauphin  County,  Pennsylvania 

No.  502,  January  Term,  1942 

CERTIFICATE  OF  INCORPORATION 
TO  THE  HONORABLE  THE  JUDGES  OF  SAID  COURT: 

The  undersigned  subscribers,  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  having  associated  themselves  for  the  purposes  herein¬ 
after  mentioned  and  being  desirous  of  becoming  incorporated  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  provisions  of  the  ACT  of  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  entitled,  “An  Act  to  provide  for  the  incorporation 
and  regulation  of  certain  corporations,”  approved  the  29th  day  of 
April,  1874  and  its  various  supplements,  do  hereby  declare,  set  forth 
and  certify  that  the  following  are  the  purposes,  objects,  articles  and 
conditions  of  this  association  for  and  upon  which  they  desire  to  be 
incorporated : 

First.  The  name  of  the  corporation  shall  be  PENNSYLVANIA 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Second.  The  purpose  for  which  the  corporation  is  formed  is  the 
support  and  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  BLIND  and  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  unnecessary  blindness,  and  more  particularly : 

(1)  To  act  as  a  bureau  of  information  and  industrial  aid. 

(2)  To  establish,  equip  and  maintain  one  or  more  schools  for  in¬ 
dustrial  or  agricultural  training  and  workshops  for  the  employment 
of  the  blind. 

(3)  To  devise  means  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  products 
of  such  schools  and  plants  and  homeworkers. 

(4)  To  provide  industrial  instruction  for  blind  women  in  their 
own  homes. 

(5)  To  aid  the  poor,  aged  and  infirm  blind  who  are  not  capable  of 
learning  a  trade. 

(6)  To  aid  in  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

(7)  To  arouse  the  public  to  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  blind. 
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Third.  The  place  where  the  business  of  the  corporation  is  to  be 
transacted  is  in  the  City  of  Harrisburg,  County  of  Dauphin  and  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Fourth.  The  corporation  is  to  exist  perpetually. 


Fifth.  The  names  and  residences  of  the  subscribers  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Name 


Residence 


Col.  J.  M.  Schoonmaker  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Ruslander  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  William  W.  Blair  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  Paul  Franklin  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  George  D.  Edwards  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Miss  Jessie  Welles  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Pauline  B.  Friend  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Mary  Morrison  Barr  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  Amelia  Dranga  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  William  H.  Long  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  Thomas  McQuaide  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  William  Grant  Chambers  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  Harry  M.  Shafer  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rose  F.  Sunstein . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Cooper  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Frederick  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Flannery  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  McAloney  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Nina  H.  McCullough  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Sixth:  The  officers  of  the  corporation  or  association  shall  be  a 
president,  secretary,  treasurer  and  such  other  officers,  assistant  of¬ 
ficers  and  agents  as  shall  be  authorized  from  time  to  time  and  a  board 
of  directors  which  may  be  designated  as  a  board  of  trustees,  consist¬ 
ing  of  such  trustees,  not  less  than  three  (3),  who  shall  hold  office  in 
such  manner  and  for  such  term  as  may  now  or  hereafter  be  provided 
for  by  the  by-laws  of  said  corporation.  The  officers  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  chosen  for  the  first  year,  except  as  otherwise  shown,  are 


the  following: 

President:  Col  J.  M.  Schoonmaker . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Vice  Presidents: 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Ruslander  . . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  William  W.  Blair . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  Paul  Franklin  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Recording  Secretary: 

Miss  Jessie  Welles  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Corresponding  Secretary  : 

Mrs.  Pauline  B.  Friend  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Treasurer : 

Mr.  George  D.  Edwards  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Board  of  Directors: 

« 

Terms  expiring  1913: 

Mrs.  Mary  Morrison  Barr  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  Amelia  Dranga  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  William  H.  Long  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  Thomas  McQuaide  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  William  W.  Blair  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  William  Grant  Chambers  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Terms  expiring  1914: 

Mr.  Harry  M.  Shafer . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rose  F.  Sunstein  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Cooper  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  George  D.  Edwards  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Pauline  B.  Friend . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Frederick  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Terms  expiring  1915: 

Mrs  Mary.  M.  Flannery  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  McAloney  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Nina  H.  McCullough  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Col.  J.  M.  Schoonmaker  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Ruslander  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Miss  Jessie  Welles  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Seventh.  The  corporation  not  being  for  profit,  there  is  no  capital 
stock.  The  corporation  will  be  maintained  out  of  membership  dues, 
donations,  contributions  and  appropriations  from  public  funds. 

Eighth.  The  corporation  shall  have  power  to  purchase  and  hold 
such  real  and  personal  property  as  its  purposes  may  require  and  the 
same  or  any  part  thereof  to  grant,  bargain  and  sell,  mortgage,  im¬ 
prove  or  dispose  of,  and  in  general  to  do  all  things  which  may  be  lawful 
and  necessary  for  the  well  being  and  proper  management  of  the  said 
corporation;  provided  that  the  real  estate  of  the  said  corporation 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  limited  by  law. 

Ninth.  The  corporation  shall  have  the  right  to  adopt  a  consti¬ 
tution  and  by-laws  for  its  government,  and  to  change,  alter  or  amend 
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the  same,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  this  Com¬ 
monwealth. 

J.  M.  Schoonmaker  (-) 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Ruslander 
William  W.  Blair 
Dr.  Paul  H.  Franklin 
George  D.  Edwards 
Jessie  Welles 
Mrs.  Pauline  B.  Friend 
Mrs.  Mary  Morrison  Barr 
Dr.  Amelia  Dranga 
W.  H.  Long 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
COUNTY  OF  ALLEGHENY 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  County  aforesaid,  per¬ 
sonally  came  the  above  named  Phoebe  Ruslander,  Jessie  Welles,  Paul¬ 
ine  B.  Friend,  Mary  Morrison  Barr  and  Thomas  S.  McAloney,  who  in 
due  form  of  law,  acknowledged  the  foregoing  instrument  to  be  their 
act  and  deed,  for  the  purposes  therein  specified.  Witness  my  hand 
and  seal  of  office,  the  23d  day  of  April,  1912. 

ELEANOR  C.  SHAUGHNESSY  (N.  P.  Seal) 

Notary  Public. 

My  Commission  Expires  March  10,  1913. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
COUNTY  OF  ALLEGHENY 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  this  23rd  day  of  April,  1912, 
Phoebe  Ruslander,  Jessie  Welles,  Pauline  B.  Friend,  Mary  Morrison 
Barr  and  Thomas  S.  McAloney,  who  being  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  depose  and  say  that  the  statements  contained  in  the  foregoing 
instrument  are  true.  Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid. 

ELEANOR  SHAUGHNESSY  (N.  P.  Seal) 

Notary  Public. 

My  Commission  Expires  March  10,  1913 

PHOEBE  RUSLANDER 
PAULINE  B.  FRIEND 
JESSIE  WELLES 
MARY  MORRISON  BARR 
THOMAS  S.  McALONEY 


Thos.  A.  McQuaide  (-) 
William  Grant  Chambers 
Harry  M.  Shafer 
Mrs.  Rose  F.  Sunstein 
Charles  C.  Cooper 
Dr.  F.  H.  Frederick 
Mrs.  Mary  M.  Flannery 
Thos.  S.  McAloney 
Nina  H.  McCullough 
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ORDER 

And  now,  to  wit,  April  29th,  1912,  the  within  application  having 
been  presented  in  open  Court,  upon  consideration,  the  same  is  directed 
to  be  filed  and  notice  thereof  to  be  given  sec  reg  et  sec  leg ;  that  May 
27th,  1912  be  and  hereby  is  fixed  for  final  hearing  and  that  the  deposit 
of  One  Hundred  Dollars  required  by  rule  of  Court  to  be  made,  be  and 
the  same  is  hereby  dispensed  with. 

By  the  Court. 


ORDER 

And  now,  this  27th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1912,  the  within  Certificate 
of  Incorporation  having  been  presented  to  me,  a  Law  Judge  of  said 
County,  accompanied  by  due  proof  of  publication  of  notice  of  this  ap¬ 
plication  as  required  by  the  Act  of  Assembly  and  rule  of  this  Court  in 
such  cases  made  and  provided.  I  certify  that  I  have  examined  and 
perused  the  said  writing  and  have  found  the  same  to  be  in  proper  form 
and  within  the  purposes  named  in  the  first  class  specified  in  Section 
Second  of  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  entitled,  “An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Incorporation  and 
Regulation  of  Certain  Corporations,”  approved  the  twenty-ninth  day 
of  April,  1874  and  the  supplements  thereto ;  and  the  same  appearing  to 
be  lawful  and  not  injurious  to  the  community,  I  do  hereby,  on  motion 
of  M.  L.  Avner,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  the  Petitioners,  order  and  direct 
that  the  said  Charter  of  the  “PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
THE  BLIND”  aforesaid  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  approved,  and 
that  upon  the  recording  of  the  same  and  of  this  order,  the  subscribers 
thereto  and  their  associates  shall  be  a  corporation  by  the  name  of 
“PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND”  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  upon  the  terms  therein  stated. 

ROBT.  S.  FRAZER, 

President  Judge,  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Allegheny  County 

From  the  Record 

William  B.  Kirker  (Court  Seal) 

Prothonotary 


Recorded  May  28,  1912. 
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BY-LAWS 

of  the 

PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

(Revised  April  21,  1945) 


ARTICLE  I 
Title 

This  organization  is  a  corporation  and  is  and  shall  be  known  as 
the  PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

ARTICLE  II 
Object 

The  purposes  of  this  corporation  are  the  support  and  promotion 
of  the  interests  of  the  BLIND  and  the  prevention  of  unnecessary 
blindness,  and  more  particularly: 

(1)  To  act  as  a  bureau  of  information  and  industrial  aid. 

(2)  To  establish,  equip,  and  maintain  one  or  more  schools  for 
industrial  or  agricultural  training  and  workshops  for  the  employment 
of  the  blind. 

(3)  To  devise  means  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  products 
of  such  schools  and  plants  and  homeworkers. 

(4)  To  provide  industrial  instruction  for  blind  women  in  their 
own  homes. 

(5)  To  aid  the  poor,  aged,  and  infirm  blind  who  are  not  capable 
of  learning  a  trade. 

(6)  To  aid  in  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

(7)  To  arouse  the  public  to  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  blind. 

ARTICLE  III 
Membership 

Membership  in  the  Association  shall  consist  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  members  of  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  all 
Branches,  and  such  other  persons  who  may  be  elected  members  of  the 
Association  by  the  members  thereof,  who  shall  be  known  as  members 
at  large  and  who  shall  not  by  reason  of  their  membership  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  be  members  of  any  Branch  unless  elected  thereto  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  such  Branch;  provided,  however,  that  the  number  of  such 
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members  at  large  shall  not  exceed  ten  (10)  at  any  one  time.  All 
members  of  the  Association,  including  members  at  large,  shall  have 
the  right  to  vote  in  person  or  by  proxy  on  any  question  at  any  annual 
or  special  meeting  of  the  Association ;  provided,  however,  that  no  per¬ 
son  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Association  shall  act  as  a  proxy  for  a 
member  at  any  annual  or  special  meeting  of  the  Association,  nor  shall 
any  member  at  large  so  act. 

ARTICLE  IV 

Meetings  of  the  Association 

The  regular  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  election  of 
Trustees  and  for  the  transaction  of  other  business  shall  be  held  in 
April  of  each  year,  on  call  of  the  President,  at  such  time  and  place  in 
Pennsylvania  as  he  shall  designate,  preferably  in  Harrisburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Special  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  at  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  on  call  of  the  President,  or  on  the  joint  call  of  any  five 
(5)  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  at  the  joint  request  of  the 
Presidents  or  Chairmen  of  any  five  (5)  Branches. 

The  acts  of  a  majority  of  the  members,  including  the  members  at 
large,  present  in  person  or  by  proxy  at  any  annual  or  special  meeting 
of  the  Association,  at  which  a  quorum  is  present,  shall  be  the  corpor- 
ate  acts  of  the  Association  and  shall  bind  the  whole  corporate  body, 
except  where  some  mandatory  provision  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  By-Laws  of  the  Association  other¬ 
wise  provide. 

ARTICLE  V 
Board  of  Trustees 

The  property  and  business  of  the  Association,  except  as  herein¬ 
after  provided,  as  to  the  property  of  Branches  or  local  Units,  shall  be 
managed  and  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Directors,  to  be  known  as  a 
Board  of  Trustees,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  local  Committees  of  Man¬ 
agement  known  as  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Branches.  The 
trustees  shall  be  elected  annually  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  and  until  their  successors 
shall  have  been  elected  and  qualify. 

Each  Branch  of  the  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  have  three  (3) 
representatives  on  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Accordingly,  each  Branch 
shall  nominate  annually  from  the  membership  of  its  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  three  (3)  representatives  of  such  Board,  who  shall  be  elected 
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Trustees  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association;  provided,  however, 
the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  Trustees  at  large  inde¬ 
pendent  of  and  in  addition  to  the  three  (3)  Trustees  of  the  Branch  or 
Branches  with  which  they  are  associated  as  Directors;  provided,  fur¬ 
ther,  that  each  Branch  shall  at  the  time  it  nominates  said  Trustees 
also  nominate  three  (3)  alternates  who  shall  be  elected  such  alter¬ 
nates  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  and  shall  automatically 
become  Trustees  upon  the  death,  resignation,  removal  or  promotion  to 
office  of  their  respective  Principals ;  and  provided,  further,  that  in  the 
event  any  Trustee  shall  be  unable  for  any  reason  to  attend  such  meet¬ 
ing,  any  of  the  three  alternates  shall  have  the  power  to  act  and  vote  as 
Trustee  at  such  meeting  in  his  or  her  place  and  stead;  and,  if  said 
alternate  shall  be  unable  for  any  reason  to  attend  such  meeting,  then 
the  Branch  Board  of  Directors,  which  is  represented  by  such  alternate 
may  designate  some  one  of  its  members  as  a  Trustee  to  act  in  the  place 
and  stead  of  said  alternate  at  such  meeting. 

All  nominations  of  Trustees  and  alternates  shall  be  forwarded  by 
the  proper  officers  of  the  respective  Branches  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association  prior  to  March  31  of  each  year  and  the  Secretary  shall 
present  these  nominations  in  due  form  for  election  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association. 

In  the  event  that  any  Branch  or  Branches  shall  fail  to  make  nomi¬ 
nations  for  election  as  Trustee,  or  Alternate,  to  which  it  or  they  shall 
be  entitled,  such  nominations  may  be  made  from  the  floor  at  the  Annual 
Meeting ;  provided  that  the  persons  so  nominated  shall  be  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Branch  to  be  represented. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Association,  in  addition  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  thereof  hereinabove  provided  for,  shall  also  include  six  (6) 
Trustees  at  Large  who  shall  be  nominated  from  the  floor  at  the  Annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  and  elected  thereat. 


ARTICLE  VI 

Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Association  shall  meet  semi-annually 
in  April  and  October  of  each  year,  preferably  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  time  and  place  of  the  October  meeting  of  said  Board  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  President  who  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  called.  The 
April  meeting  of  said  Board  shall  also  be  the  reorganization  meeting 
thereof  and  shall  in  every  year  be  held  immediately  following  the  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  of  the  Association  at  the  place  where  such  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  is  held,  and  no  notice  thereof  shall  be  required  to  be  given  to  the 
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newly-elected  Trustees ;  provided,  however,  that  in  the  event  no  quor¬ 
um  is  present  at  such  April  meeting  of  the  said  Board,  the  President 
may  adjourn  the  same  to  a  date  not  later  than  three  (3)  weeks  sub¬ 
sequent  thereto,  and  notice  as  required  by  the  By-Laws  of  the  time 
and  place  fixed  by  the  President  for  holding  such  adjourned  meeting 
shall  be  given  to  the  newly-elected  Trustees. 

Special  Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  held  on  call  of 
the  President,  or  at  the  joint  request  of  five  (5)  members  of  the  said 
Board,  or  at  the  joint  request  of  a  majority  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 


ARTICLE  VII 

Officers  and  Committees  of  the  Association 

The  officers  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
consist  of  a  President,  three  (3)  Vice-Presidents  and  a  Treasurer,  who 
shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  among  their  own  num¬ 
ber  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  Board.  All  such  officers  shall  serve 
for  one  year  and  until  their  successors  shall  have  been  elected  and 
qualify ;  provided,  however,  that  each  Vice-President  shall  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  a  different  Branch. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  also  elect  at  such  meeting  a  Secretary 
of  the  Association,  who  need  not  be  a  member  of  said  Board.  He  shall 
attend  all  the  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  shall  act  as  Secretary  of  said  Board  and  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  He  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  such 
meetings  in  a  book  belonging  to  the  Association.  He  shall  see  that 
due  and  proper  notice  is  given  of  all  meetings  of  the  Association,  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  of  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  be  the 
custodian  of  the  Association’s  books  and  records  and  of  its  corporate 
seal,  shall  perform  all  the  other  duties  usually  performed  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  a  like  corporation,  and  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required 
of  him  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  also  elect  at  such  meeting  an  Exe¬ 
cutive  Secretary,  who  need  not  be  a  member  of  the  said  Board  and 
who  may  be  the  same  person  as  is  elected  Secretary  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  shall  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  business 
and  affairs  of  the  Association  generally.  If  he  is  a  member  of  said 
Board,  he  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

In  general,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  officers  shall  be  those 
usually  incident  to  their  respective  offices. 
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The  Treasurer  and  Executive  Secretary  shall  each  give  bond  in 
such  sum  and  with  such  sureties  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  annually,  by  resolution  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  the  Trustees  present  at  a  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is 
present,  elect  seven  (7)  or  more  of  its  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
the  President  of  the  Association,  to  constitute  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  such  Board,  which  committee  during  the  intervals  between 
the  meetings  of  such  Board  shall  possess  and  may  exercise  all  the 
powers  and  authority  of  such  Board  in  the  management  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  all  the  business  and  affairs  of  the  Association  except  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  may  be  assigned  by  such  Board  to  some  other  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  or  Special  Committee.  The  President  shall  act  as  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Executive  Committee.  All  action  by  such  committee  shall 
be  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  meeting  next  succeeding 
such  action,  and  shall  be  subject  to  approval,  revision  or  alteration  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees ;  provided  that  no  acts  or  rights  of  third  parties 
shall  be  affected  by  the  failure  of  such  Board  to  approve  the  same  or 
by  or  because  of  the  revision  or  alteration  of  the  same  by  such  Board. 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  respectively  serve 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  which  Board  shall  have 
the  power  to  fill  vacancies  which  may  from  time  to  time  occur  in  such 
committee  by  election  from  the  members  of  said  Board,  and  at  all 
times  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  keep  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  such  committee  full. 

Such  other  Standing  Committees  and  such  Special  Committees  as 
may  be  required  from  time  to  time  shall  be  appointed  and  vacancies 
thereon  shall  be  filled  by  the  President  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  They  shall  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  exercise  all  powers  and  fulfill  all  obli¬ 
gations  prescribed  in  the  Charter  excepting  those  otherwise  delegated 
by  these  By-Laws  (See  Article  IX)  provided,  however,  that  in  matters 
of  a  difference  between  Branches  or  between  a  Branch  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  regarding  permanent  assets,  income,  policy,  or  administration, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  exercise  final  authority  to  the  extent  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  present  or  any  future  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania  or  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  elect  all  officers  and  assistant  officers  of  the 
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Association  and  shall  appoint,  or  cause  to  be  appointed,  all  agents  of 
the  Association,  shall  prescribe  their  duties  and  fix  their  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  may  remove  or  dismiss  them,  with  or  without  notice;  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
apply  to  officers  and  agents  of  a  Branch. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  from  time  to  time  establish  and 
designate  Branches  or  local  Units,  or  Committees  of  Administration 
and  shall  fix  the  jurisdiction  thereof  and  shall  have  and  exercise  such 
jurisdiction  and  control  over  said  Branches  as  are  now  or  hereafter 
may  be  authorized  by  the  present  or  any  future  Constitution  or  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  or  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  the  past  the  following  Branches  or  local  Units  have  been 
established  and  designated  by  the  Association : 


Location 

Year  of  Organization 

Territory 

Allentown 

November,  1928 

Lehigh  County 

Altoona 

April,  1927 

Blair  and  adjacent  counties 

Bethlehem 

September,  1928 

Northampton  County 

Butler 

October,  1931 

Butler  County 

Erie 

June,  1938 

Erie  County 

Harrisburg 

January,  1923 

Dauphin,  Cumberland  and 
Perry  Counties 

Johnstown 

October,  1927 

Cambria  County 

Lancaster 

February,  1927 

Lancaster  County 

Oil  City 

November,  1927 

Venango  County 

Philadelphia 

September,  1927 

Metropolitan  Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

March,  1929 

Allegheny  County 

Reading 

1929 

Berks  County 

Scranton 

January,  1913 

Lackawanna  County 

Wilkes-Barre 

November,  1918 

Luzerne  County 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  the  right  to  consent  to  the  in¬ 
corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  of 
any  Branch  or  local  Unit  heretofore  or  hereafter  established  and 
designated,  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  re¬ 
stricting  the  right  of  the  Association  itself  to  grant  such  consent  at 
any  regular  or  special  meeting  of  said  Association. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  cause  to  be  established  a  uniform 
system  of  accountancy  for  all  the  Branches  and  shall  provide  for  a 
regular  audit  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Association. 

All  payments  for  the  Association  shall  be  made  by  voucher  signed 
by  the  Executive  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  countersigned  by  the  Book¬ 
keeper  and  approved  by  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  A 
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record  of  all  bills  against  the  Association  and  all  payments  made,  duly 
audited  and  signed  in  accordance  with  the  above  provisions  shall  be 
presented  to  the  Executive  Committee  at  each  regular  meeting 
thereof. 

ARTICLE  IX 

Branches  and  Branch  Boards  of  Directors 

The  property  and  business  of  the  Branches  of  the  Association 
shall  be  operated  by  local  Boards  of  Directors,  subject  always  to  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  Board  of  Trustees ;  provided,  however, 
that  any  interest  in  real  estate  located  in  a  community  wherein  a 
Branch  has  been  organized  and  is  being  maintained,  or  any  asset  es¬ 
pecially  belonging  to  the  Branch,  shall  not  be  disposed  of  or  incum¬ 
bered  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  FOR  THE  BLIND  without  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  local 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Branch,  which  shall  be  manifested  by  a 
Resolution,  to  be  passed  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Branch  after  reasonable  notice  in  writing  has  been  given  of 
the  proposed  action,  and  provided  further  that  in  case  of  any  Branch 
now  or  hereafter  incorporated  as  a  Local  Unit  of  the  Association 
under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Association 
and/or  the  Board  of  Trustees  thereof  shall  only  exercise  such  super¬ 
vision  and  control  over  such  Branch,  its  property  and  its  business,  as 
is  now  or  hereafter  may  be  authorized  by  the  present  or  any  future 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  or  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE  X 

Notices,  Quorums  and  Order  of  Business 

Notice  of  all  Annual  and  Special  Meetings  of  the  Association  shall 
be  mailed  to  the  members  by  the  Secretary  fifteen  (15)  days  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  meeting ;  and  in  case  of  special  meetings,  said  notice 
shall  contain  the  specific  nature  of  the  business  to  be  transacted. 

Notice  of  all  Regular  Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be 
mailed  to  the  members  of  the  Board  by  the  Secretary  ten  (10)  days 
in  advance  of  the  date  of  the  meeting,  and  in  the  case  of  Special  Meet¬ 
ings,  said  notice  shall  be  mailed  by  the  Secretary  to  the  members  of 
the  Board  not  less  than  three  (3)  days  prior  thereto,  and  shall  include 
the  specific  nature  of  the  business  to  be  transacted. 

Notice  of  all  Executive  and  other  Standing  Committee  meetings 
of  the  Association  shall  be  sent  out  in  like  manner  at  least  three  (3) 
days  in  advance  of  the  date  of  the  meeting,  and  in  case  of  a  special 
meeting  shall  state  the  specific  nature  of  the  business  to  be  transacted. 
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Quorums 

Twenty-five  members  present  in  person,  or  by  proxy,  shall  consti¬ 
tute  a  quorum  at  any  Annual  or  Special  Meeting  of  the  Association. 
Nine  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  any  Regular  or  Special 
Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  provided  three  or  more  Branches 
are  represented  thereby.  A  majority  of  the  Executive  or  any  other 
Standing  Committee  or  Special  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Order  of  Business 

The  order  of  any  business  at  any  meeting  whatsoever  shall  be 
that  usually  followed  in  such  meetings  and  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
usual  parliamentary  practice. 

* 

ARTICLE  XI 
Branch  By-Laws 

Each  Branch  of  the  Association  may  draft  its  own  By-Laws  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  which  may  prevail  in  its  own  particular 
community;  provided  such  By-Laws  shall  not  be  in  violation  of  any 
provision  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  Association;  and  provided,  that  an 
authenticated  copy  thereof  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association. 


ARTICLE  XII 

Alterations  in,  Amendments  to,  and  Revisions  of  the  By-Laws 

These  By-Laws  may  be  altered,  amended,  revised  or  repealed  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  in  person  or  by  proxy,  and 
voting  at  any  Annual  or  Special  Meeting  of  the  Association ;  provided, 
that  written  notice  of  the  proposed  alterations,  amendments,  revision 
or  repeal  shall  be  mailed  to  all  members  of  the  Association  at  least 
fifteen  (15)  days  prior  to  the  meeting. 
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BELATED  COMMENTS 

The  Lackawanna  County  Branch  of  the  Association  has  recently 
removed  to  its  new  quarters,  228  Adams  Avenue,  Scranton,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  It  will  be  host  to  the  conference  of  the  Association’s  Executive 
Directors,  beginning  July  16. 

Freda  Dixon  Restenberger  has  just  taken  up  duties  as  Field  As¬ 
sistant.  Her  assignments  will  emanate  from  Headquarters  Office  of 
the  Association  and  will  tend  to  accelerate  the  development  of  new 
branches  of  this  state-wide  organization.  Mrs.  Restenberger  has  al¬ 
ready  displayed  adroitness  in  adapting  her  especial  qualifications  to 
those  that  will  be  ultimately  expected  of  her. 


The  death  of  R.  Henry  P.  Johnson,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  came  as  a  shock  to  his  many  friends 
and  business  associates.  His  recent  work  as  a  member  of  the  three- 
man  sub-committee  of  the  Surgeon  General’s  Civilian  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  stamped  Mr.  Johnson  as  one  of  the  field’s  most  capable  work¬ 
ers.  The  SEER  and  its  many  readers  lament  the  passing  of  this  ex¬ 
ponent  of  brighter  futures  for  the  blind  people  of  the  Nation.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  previous  arrangements  made  personally  with  Mr.  John¬ 
son  we  are  now  in  position  to  announce  that  the  next  issue  of  the 
SEER  will  be  dedicated  to  his  works  and  his  memory.  The  Editors 
genuinely  regret  that  because  of  previous  commitments  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  print  this  biography  before  his  untimely  death. 


KENNEDY  CAR  LINER  AND  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of 

Kennedy  Paper  Packing  Bags 
Kennedy  Car  Liners  —  Paper  Specialties 

SHELBYVILLE,  IND. 

“When  You  Help  The  Other  Fellow  You  HELP  Yourself” 


THE  ROBERT  J.  GOLKA  CO. 

is  still  your  best  place  to  get  leather  materials  for  making 
fine  leather  goods.  Wholesale  prices,  direct 
from  the  manufacturer 

ROBERT  J.  GOLKA  CO. 

Brockton,  Mass. 

MAYSYILLE  CARPET  WARP  AND  RUG  FILLER 

FOR 

HAND  LOOM  WEAVING 

JANUARY  AND  WOOD  COMPANY 

MAYSVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


JACOB  GILMAN 

JOBBER  COTTON  PIECE  GOODS,  CARPET  MATERIALS 

THREADS  AND  TAPES 

5-7  South  Eutaw  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
Est.  1893 


Sttoudiecke/i 

Yours  For  Victory 

P*U*iUwa 

in  1  945 

Gatnfuuuj, 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  j 

• 

Buy  Broomcorn 

Printer  of  THE  SEER 

and 

'  • 

Phone  2-8200 

Buy  Bonds 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

• 

A.  E.  CRAIG 

1447-49  Regina  Street 

CHARLESTON,  ILLINOIS 

HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 

f 

Established  1881 

Cotton  Yarn 

• 

Cordage 

Broom  Corn,  Hickory  Fibre, 

Twine 

Stalks,  and  Palm  Fibre. 

« 

Have  served  the  Trade  for 

% 

many  years  as  a  dependable 
source  of  supply.  Send  us 

your  inquiries. 

CHARLES  H. 

A.  W.  ARCHER  CO.,  Inc. 

DEMAREST,  Inc. 

102  WORTH  STREET 

227  WATER  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

UDOWITZ  &  KRASSNER 

formerly  SAMUEL  KRASSNER 


Manufacturers 

WOVEN  PAPER  WEBBING 
PAPER  REEDS  FOR  BASKETRY 
PAPER  AND  WOOD  STAKES 
WOOD  BOTTOMS 

1300-06  N.  Sixth  St. 


and  Importers  of 

BROWN  FIBER  RUSH 
VARIEGATED  (Green  and  Brown) 
FIBER  RUSH 

RAFFIA  (Natural  and  Colored) 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Compliments  of 

Geo.  H.  Maus,  Inc. 

Importers  Broom  Supplies 
AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


Broom  Corn 

THE 

THOMAS  MONAHAN  CO. 

“A  SERVICE  INSTITUTION” 

ARCOLA,  ILLINOIS 


TRUSTEES  AND  ALTERNATES 
PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


LEHIGH  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Franklin  H.  Lichtenwalter,  Mrs.  Gerald  Backenstoe,  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Phillips 
ALTERNATES— Joseph  Mosser,  W.  G.  B.  Woodring,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Parkinson,  Jr. 

BLAIR  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES— D.  N.  Slep,  M.  A.  Miller,  H.  D.  Coulter 
ALTERNATES — J.  Lester  Laughlin,  Harry  G.  Stevens,  E.  J.  Master 


NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Clifford  F.  Frey,  E.  L.  Farabaugh,  Earl  W.  Ecker 
ALTERNATES — Frank  R.  Collie,  Mrs.  Alexander  Maysels,  Jerome  Barney 


BUTLER  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  J.  C,  Brandon,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Stepp,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Parker 
ALTERNATES — Miss  Florence  Galmish,  Miss  Elsa  Finger,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Dunlevy 


DELAWARE  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  James  G.  Calebaugh,  Mrs.  E.  Ray  Salmons,  Thomas  F.  Nolan 
ALTERNATES— John  E.  Carr,  Robert  H.  Stinson,  Albert  E.  Holl 

ERIE  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  Harry  W.  Schaal,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Ostrow,  Mrs.  Edmund  J.  Mehl 
ALTERNATES — Charles  A.  Mertens,  Jr.,  Gus  Pulakos,  Mrs.  Howard  E.  Bowman 

TRI-COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  Alfred  Scarborough,  F.  E.  Weaver,  Ernest  D.  Latham 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  George  H.  Ashley,  Miss  K.  Lenora  Watts,  John  Stapf 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — W.  K.  McHenry,  Hugo  Thomas,  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Davis 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  Claude  Samuels,  Miss  Helen  Fox,  John  W.  Hagins 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Dr.  L.  E.  Nightengale,  Mrs.  I.  M.  Shane,  Rev.  James  E.  Wagner 
ALTERNATES— Mrs.  William  Johnstone,  Mrs.  Fred  Hauseh,  Henry  Warren 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES— Mrs.  J.  B.  Mohler,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Montgomery,  Mrs.  John  O’Donnell 
ALTERNATES— J.  E.  Burns,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Peterson,  J.  B.  Mohler 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES— John  F.  Gordon,  Griffith  Robbins,  Mrs.  John  G.  Bennett 
ALTERNATES— Dr.  G.  H.  Bechtold,  Claude  Bennett,  Miss  Ina  Eddingfield 

PITTSBURGH  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES— F.  C.  Irish,  I.  W.  Danforth,  Bradley  S.  Joice 
ALTERNATES — Leo  G.  Griffith,  J.  Harold  Autenreith,  Guy  H.  Niekeson 

BERKS  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES— Vincent  Obold,  William  E.  Maier,  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Davis 
ALTERNATES — Harry  L.  Peifer,  Daniel  J.  Kramer,  Mrs.  Nathan  Marcus 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Professor  James  R.  Gilligan,  Vandling  D.  Rose,  Robert  G.  Coglizer 
ALTERNATES — Dr.  M.  M.  Williams,  Frederick  E.  Gerlock,  Robert  E.  Dawson 

WILKES-BARRE  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES— Edward  Eyerman,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Norris,  Bayard  Hand 
ALTERNATES — John  Collins,  John  T.  Howell,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Julian  S.  Long 

TRUSTEES  AT  LARGE:  Walter  E.  Burns,  Harrisburg;  Leon  D.  Metzger,  Harrisburg; 
John  A.  Emery,  Pittsburgh;  Frank  Wilbur  Main,  Pittsburgh;  Mrs.  J.  Harvey  Gordon, 
Philadelphia ;  Philip  N.  Harrison,  Harrisburg. 
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HEADQUARTERS 

400  N.  THIRD  STREET 
HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

FOUNDER — Mrs.  Moses  Ruslander  (Deceased) 


OFFICERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


F.  E.  WEAVER  . ! 

DR.  L.  E.  NIGHTENGALE  . 

VANDLING  D.  ROSE  . 

MRS.  J.  HARVEY  GORDON  . 

WALTER  E.  BURNS  . 

PHILIP  N.  HARRISON  . 

JOHN  A.  EMERY 
FRANK  WILBUR  MAIN 

LEON  D.  METZGER  > 

STAFF 


.  President 

..’  First  Vice-President 
Second  Vice-President 
...Third  Vice-President 

.  Treasurer 

. Secretary 


PHILIP  N.  HARRISON 


Executive  Secretary 


E.  LEE  KOHLER 


Office  Secretary  and  Bookkeeper 


BRANCHES 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTORS 

G.  ERNEST  WARD  . 

J.  HARRY  AUEN  . 

GEORGE  V.  BASSETT  . . 

MRS.  MARGARET  M.  SULLIVAN 

ARTHUR  E.  COPELAND  . 

A.  WILLIAM  LOHLER  . 

MARY  R.  LIMBERG  ..' . . 

NANCE  PUGH  . 

HELEN  FOX  . . 

ELIZA  S.  PAINE  . 

FRANK  E.  VANDERBORD  . 


LOCATION 

/ 

.  713  Linden  Street,  Allentown 

. 1000-2  Green  Avenue,  Altoona 

. 127  East  Broad  Street,  Bethlehem 

...111  West  New  Castle  Street,  Butler 

. 114  East  Ninth  Street,  Chester 

. Hart  Building,  Doylestown 

.  133  West  Seventh  Street,  Erie 

308  North  Second  Street,  Harrisburg 

. ...  728  Wood  Street,  Johnstown 

506  West  Walnut  Street,  Lancaster 

. 37  Broadway,  Mauch  Chunk 

Norristown 


JOHN  B.  MOHLER  . .  406  West  First  Street,  Oil  City 

RUTH  F.  SARGENT  . 126  South  19th  Street,  Philadelphia 

GUY  H.  NICKESON  .  308  South  Craig  Street,  Pittsburgh 

MRS.  H.  R.  CHRISTMAN  . 34  North  8th  Street,  Reading 

PETER  STIPP,  JR.  . 228  Adams  Avenue,  Scranton 


ELLEN  GIBBONS  . 35  East  Union  Street,  Wilkes-Barre 

Director  of  Prevention  of  Blindness  Department. 

J.  KENNETH  KERR  . 35  East  Union  Street,  Wilkes-Barre 

Director  of  Department  for  the  Blind. 

Many  Association  Branches  are  members  of  their  respective  Community  Chests. 
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R.  HENRY  P.  JOHNSON 

Gn  June  22,  1945  one  of  the  nation’s  most  progressive  and  in¬ 
spired  leaders  in  work  for  the  blind  died  at  his  home  in  Florida. 

He  was  R.  Henry  P.  Johnson,  who  for  nearly  four  years  served  *  j 
as  Executive  Director  of  the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind.  Having 
previously  been  recognized  as  a  student  of  welfare  of  the  blind,  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  statewide  Lions  Club  Legislative  Commit¬ 
tee  that  promoted  the  creation  of  the  Council  for  the  Blind.  He  was 
the  man  who  filed  the  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1941,  establish¬ 
ing  a  state  agency  to  improve  the  living  and  working  conditions  of  the 
blind  in  Florida.  In  1944  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  National 
Council  of  Executives  of  State  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  in  which  capa¬ 
city  he  was  serving  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  March,  1945  Mr.  Johnson  was  appointed  by  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Army  to  his  Honorary  Civilian  Advisory  Committee,  to  study 
existing  facilities  for  the  physical  and  social  restoration  of  war  blinded 
soldiers  who  will  return  to  civilian  life,  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  improvement  and  rehabilitation  techniques.  In  the  same 
month  Mr.  Johnson  was  elected  by  this  Advisory  Committee  to  a 
three-man  Special  Committee  of  consultants  directly  to  conduct  these 
studies  and  report  findings  back  to  the  Committee  and  the  Surgeon 
General's  office.  In  that  capacity  he,  with  the  other  two  consultants, 
recently  visited  Dibble  General  Hospital,  MenlQ  Park,  California,  Val¬ 
ley  Forge  General  Hospital,  Phoenixville,  Pennsylvania,  and  Old 
Farms  Convalescent  Hospital,  Avon,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  born  in  Clio,  South  Carolina,  in  1908.  Being 
extremely  nearsighted  from  early  childhood  he  attended  the  North 
Carolina  School  for  the  Blind.  Shortly  thereafter  he  fell  from  a  horse 
and  totally  lost  the  vision  in  his  right  eye.  Later  he  attended  Oak 
Ridge  Military  Institute  in  North  Carolina,  and  graduated  from  Hills¬ 
borough  High  School,  Tampa,  Florida,  in  1928.  In  school  he  was 
active  in  debating  and  oratorical  activities,  winning  the  Brooks  Medal 
at  Oak  Ridge,  and  the  Civitan  award  in  High  school. 

Mr.  Johnson  studied  law  privately  and  was  admitted  to  the  Flor¬ 
ida  Bar  in  1931.  Shortly  after  this,  he  totally  lost  his  vision,  and 
was  admitted  to  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Through  a  successful  operation,  vision  was  restored  to  a  slight  degree 
in  one  eye.  While  undergoing  treatment  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Mr.  John¬ 
son  lived  in  North  Carolina,  and  was  admitted  by  examination  to  the 
.  bar  of  that  State. 

Upon  being  released  from  treatment  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Mr.  John¬ 
son  was  appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  Document  Room  of  the  House 
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of  Representatives  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Later,  he  accepted  a  position 
with  the  Federal  Works  Agency,  and  was  transferred  back  to  Florida 
as  legal  council  for  the  southern  zone  of  Florida.  He  served  in  this 
capacity  until  1941,  when  he  resigned  to  enter  private  practice  of  law. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  an  active  member  of  the  Hillsborough  County 
and  State  of  Florida  Bar  Associations.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  of  other  civic  and  fraternal  organizations 
at  Tampa.  His  most  active  civic  work  was  with  the  Lions  Club,  in 
which  he  served  as  a  local  official  for  several  years.  In  1943  he  was 
unanimously  elected  District  Governor  of  Florida  Lions  and  served 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Director  of  the  Council  had  great  hopes  for  the  realization  of 
a  program  to  provide  for  the  occupational  and  personal  needs  of  blind 
people,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  in  a  growing  field  of  sight  conserva¬ 
tion  and  public  education  for  better  understanding  of  the  blind.  On 
his  desk  is  a  picture  of  Helen  Keller,  presented  to  him  personally,  with 
this  inscription  written  in  her  own  handwriting,  “To  Henry  Johnson, 
whose  courage  is  a  strong  tower  for  the  blind  of  Florida.” 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Florence  R.  Johnson,  two  chil¬ 
dren,  Richard  Henry  P.  Johnson,  Jr.  and  Catherine  Rawls  Johnson, 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Clyde  L.  Browning  and  sister,  Mrs.  Melvin  Tarpley 
of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  by  two  brothers,  James  E.  Johnson, 
Phm  1/c,  United  States  Navy,  and  Clyde  E.  Johnson,  Tampa,  Florida. 
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THE  SEER  SEES 

The  initial  Institute  for  Executive  Directors  of  the  Association, 
held  in  Scranton  during  July,  was  a  success  and  marked  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  a  long-felt  need  for  an  opportunity  for  these  branch  executives 
to  express  themselves  along  exploratory  and  concrete  lines  and  to 
hear  the  experienced  opinions  of  outside  authorities.  A  partial  list  of 
the  papers  and  discussions  at  this  conference  is  reproduced  on  pages 
13  to  25  of  this  issue  of  the  SEER.  Dr.  Sharp’s  written  contribution 
on  page  19  is  noteworthy  in  that  it  Includes  an  excellent  description 
of  the  construction  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind 
and  its  aims  and  objectives.  The  Editors  are  indebted  to  J.  B.  Mohler, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Venango  County  Branch  of  the  Association 
for  this  contribution  to  these  pages.  To  him  and  his  Committee  on 
Arrangements,  Miss  Ruth  F.  Sargent,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Christman  and  Miss 
Nance  Pugh,  goes  much  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  this  first  Insti¬ 
tute  which  was  held  in  the  commodious  new  quarters  of  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  County  Branch.  The  SEER  regrets  that  it  was  not  privileged 
to  publish  the  portion  of  the  program  having  to  do  with  the  prevention 

* 

of  needless  blindness  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  SEER  sees  in  the  death  of  R.  Henry  P.  Johnson,  of  Florida, 
an  irreparable  loss  to  organized  work  for  blind  people.  Fatal  illness 
has  taken  this  most  able  blind  man  from  the  work,  National  and 
State-wide,  at  a  time  when  his  worth  was  just  becoming  fully  known. 
A  brilliant  career  in  rehabilitation  and  prevention  was  thus  cut  short. 

— o — 

Whereas  we  share  Florida’s  loss  in  the  going  of  its  outstanding 
blind  executive,  we  compliment  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
upon  its  choice  of  0.  E.  Day  to  succeed  the  late  Gayle  Burlingame  as 
Executive  Director  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind.  This  capable 
blind  man  has  the  skill  and  the  will  to  do.  What  he  was  and  has  been 
doing  in  the  past  is  best  told  in  his  own  words,  on  page  11  of  this 
issue.  His  performance  in  this  new  responsibility  will  demonstrate 
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what  he  and  his  attainments  are  to  be  in  the  future.  For  him  we  pre¬ 
dict  success  in  the  badly  needed  coordination  of  the  efforts  of  all  Key¬ 
stone  State  agencies  for  the  blihd.  The  Association  unanimously  en¬ 
dorsed  Mr.  Day’s  candidacy  and  will  cooperate  with  his  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Council’s  program  in  every  appropriate  manner. 

— o — 

C.  C.  Kleber,  General  Manager  of  the  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  provides  food  for  much  constructive  thinking  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  Memorandum  No.  11  and  Joint  Statement  of  Principles  between 
his  organization  and  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  Therein  lies  potential  good  of  great  magnitude  for  the  ac¬ 
credited  workshops  of  the  Country.  When  Messrs.  Kleber  and  Short- 
ley’s  collaboration  has  been  studied  it  would  be  of  interest  to  all  of  us 
to  learn  just  how  this  important  development  in  rehabilitation  will 
dovetail  with  similar  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Commissions  and  Coun¬ 
cils  for  the  Blind  throughout  the  Nation,  as  well  as  with  those  quali¬ 
fied  sheltered  shops,  the  use  of  whose  services  and  facilities  is  pre¬ 
scribed  in  Public  Law  113. 

— o — 

HARRY  B.  MITCHELL 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  sorrow  that  we  report  the  death  of 
Harry  B.  Mitchell,  Vice-chairman  of  the  Venango  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Mitchell  passed  away  at 
his  home  in  Emlenton  on  Thursday,  June  14,  1945. 

As  well  as  being  a  prominent  business  man,  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
interested  in  several  charitable  organizations,  serving  at  one  time  as 
President  of  Polk  State  School.  In  1930,  when  Miss  Jean  Porterfield 
came  to  Venango  County  to  organize  a  branch  of  the  Association,  Mr. 
Mitchell  along  with  Mr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Heasley  and  Dr.  Kuhns  financed 
this  organization  work.  Since  that  time,  until  his  death,  Mr.  Mitchell 
served  as  a  Director  of  the  Venango  County  Branch  doing  everything 
in  his  power  to  help  promote  work  for  the  blind  and  the  prevention 
of  blindness  in  this  county.  He  not  only  gave  freely  of  his  money  but 
also  gave  his  advice  and  used  his  influence  to  help  build  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  its  present  position  in  the  community. 

In  the  passing  of  Mr.  Mitchell  the  cause  of  the  blind  has  lost  a 
true  friend.  His  place  in  our  affections  cannot  be  filled,  for  it  is  seldom 
that  we  have  the  privilege  of  knowing  a  public  spirited  citizen  such  as 
Harry  B.  Mitchell. 

J.  B.  MOHLER,  Executive  Director 
Venango  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind 
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PHASES  IN  EDUCATION 

We  have  read  a  great  deal  about  the  aims  of  education.  All  one 
has  to  do  is  pick  up  some  book  on  education  or  attend  almost  any 
meeting  which  is  concerned  with  youth’s  future  and  one  is  impressed 
by  the  marvelous  plans  that  educators  have  for  preparing  their 
charges  for  life.  Practically  every  course  of  study  that  one  may 
peruse  first  states  its  aims.  They  read  as  follows :  To  prepare  youth 
to  live  a  more  full  life;  to  see  that  youth  has  a  better  understanding 
of  the  social,  economic  and  religious  set  up  of  the  world  so  that  he 
may  thereby  be  better  fitted  to  cope  with  the  many  problems  he  must 
face.  Back  in  1918  we  had  seven  cardinal  aims  of  education: 
“1.  Health.  2.  Command  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  educa¬ 
tion.  3.  Worthy  home-membership.  4.  Vocation.  5.  Citizenship. 
6.  Worthy  use  of  leisure  time,  and  7.  Ethical  character.”  1  In  1938 
one  read:  “The  general  end  of  education  in  America  at  the  present 
time  is  the  fullest  development  of  the  individual  within  the  frame 
work  of  our  present  industrialized  democratic  society.”  2  Or  “Schools 
ought  to  develop  good  citizens,  possessing  ethical  character,  who  make 
a  worthy  use  of  their  leisure  time.”  2 

The  Fourth  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Superintendents  of 
the  National  Education  Association  states:  “The  values  of  life  come 
not  primarily  from  what  one  knows  or  what  one  does,  but  from  how 
one  feels  about  what  he  knows  and  does.  His  tastes,  appreciations, 
ideals,  attitudes,  and  mental  perspective  are  consequently  a  much 
better  index  of  his  true  character  and  personality  than  what  he 
knows,  what  he  does,  or  what  he  can  do.  Knowledge  and  skill  help 
him  to  meet  the  situation  of  life  to  which  they  apply,  but  it  is  in  his 
developed  feeling  that  he  determines  the  kind  of  life  situation  he  will 
seek  to  meet.” 

In  the  March  1945  issue  of  the  Federal  States  Relations  in  Educa¬ 
tion  it  states  that :  “The  great  purpose  of  popular  education  is  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  people.”  A  great  industrialist,  Mr.  C.  E.  Wilson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  General  Motors,  believes  that  the  schools  have  three  responsi¬ 
bilities:  “1.  Education  for  citizenship.  2.  Give  the  individual  a  spec¬ 
ialized  knowledge  and  skill  so  that  he  develops  the  ability  to  do  at 
least  one  thing  well  and  can  piake  a  contribution  to  society  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  rewards  he  expects  to  receive.  3.  Adult  education.”  3 

After  such  an  array  of  aims  one  is  interested  in  learning  how 
educators  have  attained' or  intend  to  realize  these  ambitions.  Too 

1.  “Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education’’  Bulletin  No.  35,  1918. 

2.  “Purposes  of  Education  in  American  Democracy.” 

3.  “Education  for  Useful  Living  in  the  Postwar  World,”  in  The  Nation’s  Schools  for 

June  1945. 
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often  we  have  been  swayed  by  this  method  or  that  method.  The 
pendulum  has  swrung  from  a  very  formal  education  class  room  situa¬ 
tion  to  the  most  informal  type  where  the  little  dears  have  been  allowed 
to  follow  their  desires  and  impulses.  The  schools  for  the  blind  have 
generally  lagged  behind  schools  for  the  seeing  children  in  this  respect 
but  sooner  or  later  they  have  been  bitten  by  the  bug  and  have  fran¬ 
tically  started  to  scratch.  There  has  been  an  advantage  in  this  slow¬ 
ness  or  perhaps  caution  in  that  the  schools  for  the  blind  have  been 
able  to  see  the  mistakes  made  by  their  public  school  brethren  and  have 
in  m?ny  instances  profited  from  their  experiences.  They  have  been 
able  to  garner  the  good  and  discard  the  chaff. 

There  was  a  period  in  the  education  of  the  blind  when  it  was  not 
popular  to  have  text  books.  The  teacher  did  all  the  lecturing  and 
reading  to  the  class.  This  developed  an  excellent  group  of  sponges 
who  absorbed  what  the  learned  professor  said,  (or  did  they?)  at  least 
theoretically  this  was  the  case.  The  blind  had  to  develop  a  keen 
sense  of  memory  or  else  they  arrived  nowhere.  A  keen  memory  was 
certainly  to  their  advantage. 

If  the  teacher  knew  his  subject,  was  constantly  reading  up  on  it, 
did  his  best  to  broaden  his  point  of  view,  all  well  and  good,  but  if  he 
did  not  do  this  and  simply  taught  the  same  thing  year  in  and  year  out 
the  class  soon  lost  interest  and  learned  next  to  nothing.  He  was  like 
the  teacher  who  had  been  at  a  school  for  twenty-five  years  and  com¬ 
plained  that  in  that  time  he  had  received  no  advancements.  In 
answer  to  his  complaint  he  was  told  he  had  not  taught  for  that  many 
years  but  had  only  taught  for  one  year  and  had  repeated  himself 
twenty-four  times.  Professional  growth  is  necessary. 

Most  schools  now  have  sufficient  text  books  so  that  each  pupil  has 
one  of  his  own.  There  are  still  those  who  do  not  approve  of  such  an 
abundance  of  text  books  but  if  seeing  children  are  supplied  with 
individual  books  is  there  any  reason  why  a  blind  child  should  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  same  privilege?  There  is  some  danger  here  for  there 
may  be  a  teacher  who  sits  in  his  class  room  reading  from  the  print 
copy  of  the  braille  edition  which  his  pupils  have  under  their  fingers. 
This  is  not  teaching.  He  is  just  reading  them  to  sleep,  especially  if 
the  day  is  warm,  his  voice  soothing,  and  the  room  is  poorly  ventilated. 
At  times  he  can  be  disagreeable  by  suddenly  calling  on  some  unsus¬ 
pecting  soul.  This  momentarily  may  cause  alarm,  a  sickening  feeling 
in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  of  the  victim,  followed  by  a  bit  of  philo¬ 
sophical  resignation  to  the  blasting  received.  There  are  times,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  blind  child  who  looks  asleep  is  very  much  awake  and 
glibly  gives  a  perfect  answer  to  the  question  much  to  the  surprise  and 
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sometimes  annoyance  of  this  so-called  pedagogue.  No,  this  is  not 
good  teaching  or  fitting  the  child  to  anything  except  for  a  life  of  in¬ 
difference. 

Then  there  was  the  Dalton  Plan.  Let’s  see,  did  one  receive  as¬ 
signments,  contracts,  portions,  or  what?  At  any  rate  so  much  work 
was  to  be  covered.  One  could  do  all  English  for  a  month,  then  switch 
to  Mathematics,  History,  or  Science,  so  long  as  all  contracts  were  ful¬ 
filled  by  the  end  of  the  year.  There  were  definite  advantages  to  this 
method,  especially  when  one  wanted  to  find  out  just  how  fast  blind 
students  could  go  in  their  work  and  yet  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
efficiency.  I  believe  we  say  that  a  blind  person  must  be  as  good  as,  if 
not  better  than,  his  seeing  competitor  if  he  is  to  get  a  job.  Therefore 
the  education  must  be  as  good  and  cannot  lag  behind.  There  was  a 
school  where  the  principal  was  disturbed  over  the  credits  given  for 
work  covered  in  a  year  for  he  had  found  when  he  took  charge  that 
pupils  were  given  a  year’s  credit  for  the  subject  studied  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  ground  covered.  In  some  instances  the  blind  were  taking 
two  years  to  do  what  a  seeing  pupil  did  in  a  year  and  were  receiving 
two  credits  instead  of  one.  The  Dalton  Plan  was  tried  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  also  told  that  so  much  work  was  to  be  accomplished  in 
order  to  receive  a  credit  toward  graduation.  The  planning  of  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  pupils,  plus  a  great  deal  of  individual  help  and  encour¬ 
agement,  enabled  them  to  make  such  an  adjustment;  but  even  this 
plan  was  not  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  education. 

We  have  also  been  cursed  in  the  educational  field  with  the  desire 
to  “keep  up  with  the  Joneses”  or  follow  certain  fads  and  frills  which 
may  be  popular  for  a  time.  We  might  take  the  teaching  of  reading 
as  a  good  example.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  blind  children  have  fewer  problems  in  reading  than  their  seeing 
cousins.  Of  course^  the  blind  child  has  to  learn  braille  grade  1,  IY2,  2 
and  sometimes  3.  Whether  this  is  fair  or  not  is  a  much  discussed 
question.  To  add  to  the  child’s  problems,  he  may  or  may  not  have 
received  drill  in  phonetics  for  there  was  a  time  when  such  a  procedure 
was  distinctly  frowned  upon.  It  was  antiquated,  provincial,  not  good 
taste.  Some  believed  it  was  not  done  in  the  best  private  schools,  there¬ 
fore  it  should  not  be  done  in  the  school  for  the  blind.  Others  main¬ 
tained  that  only  those  methods  used  in  the  public  schools  should  be 
followed.  Neither  opinion  was  right  for  both  types  of  schools  have 
much  to  offer. 

Then  came  the  heyday  of  “Progressive  Education.”  The  pupil 
was  to  choose  what  he  wanted  to  study  (the  clever  teacher  did  con- 

( Continued  on  Page  29) 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

0.  E.  (Barney)  Day 

Ten  years  ago  it  was  my  fortune  to  lose  my  sight  following  a 
chemical  laboratory  explosion.  For  more  than  ten  years  prior  to  that 
time,  I  had  a  wide  and  varied  experience  in  corporation  business  in 
things  pertaining  to  the  chemical,  electrical  and  mechanical. 

For  more  than  a  year  after  becoming  incapacitated,  my  physical 
condition  was  such  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  me  ever  to  think  of 
what  the  future  held  for  me.  However,  as  my  physical  condition  im¬ 
proved  and  I  fooled  my  doctors,  myself  and  my  family  by  growing  fat 
and  almost  disgustingly  healthy  rather  than  remaining  an  invalid,  as 
we  all  three  feared,  I  found  myself  still  in  the  world  of  reality  and  . 
within  me  a  great  desire  for  a  job  that  any  normal  man  might  want. 

Fortunately,  I  was  able  to  secure  a  job — of  its  kind — in  a  taxicab 
bus  station,  answering  the  phone  at  night  and  passing  out  such  in¬ 
formation  as  is  customary  in  such  a  place.  This  position  I  held  for 
two  and  one-half  years,  following  which  I  became  associated  with  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada, 
in  the  specialized  field  of  employment  for  the  blind.  This  activity  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  little  less  than  one  year.  It  was  through  my  endeavors  in 
Toronto  that  I  was  offered  the  opportunity  to  become  associated  with 
my  present  employer,  The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  as  Placement  Officer  in  September  1940. 

Through  my  efforts  an  employment  program  for  the  alumni  of 
Overbrook  has  been  developed.  This  project  has  resulted  in  the  self- 
supporting  employment  of  60  per  cent  of  all  graduates  of  the  school  in 
the  past  twenty  years  and  25  per  cent  of  all  students  attending  the 
school  in  the  past  twenty  years. 

I  have  caused  to  be  developed  an  adequate  motor  skills  and  me¬ 
chanical  aptitude  testing  program  for  the  blind,  and  have  adopted  the 
touch  system  of  PBX  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  for  use  by  the  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped. 

Upon  my  recommendation  a  major  course  in  pottery  has  been 
initiated,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  As  a  result  of  my  em¬ 
ployment  program  a  Training-Within-Industry  Program  has  been 
inaugurated  for  the  blind. 

Our  training  program  in  industrial  machine  operation,  assembly 
and  inspection,  which  I  proposed,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  like  pro¬ 
gram  in  any  seeing  public  high  school  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  planned  in  detail  the  Vocational  Program  of  our  school. 
Likewise,  it  has  been  possible  for  me  to  aid  in  the  training  of  four  of 
the  placement  agents  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 
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Not  only  have  I  had  the  task  of  placing  our  boys  and  girls  in  self- 
supporting  positions,  but  I  have  also  had  to  assume  full  responsibility 
for  their  discipline  or  removal  from  the  job.  It  has  been  my  duty 
personally  to  preside  as  chairman  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Com¬ 
mittee  meetings  of  our  school. 

I  was  born  May  16,  1904,  in  Rigdon,  Grant  County,  Indiana.  I 
attended  the  public  schools  of  Grant  County  and  Elwood,  Indiana, 
High  School;  completed  a  two-years  course  in  petroleum  chemistry 
under  Dr.  Oscar  C.  White,  of  Merom  College ;  completed  a  six-months 
course  in  specialized  personnel  work  for  the  blind  with  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  in  1940;  and  completed  an 
extension  course  in  personnel  management  at  Temple  University  in 
•  1943. 

I  have  served  one  enlistment  with  “B”  Battery,  150th  Field  Ar¬ 
tillery,  Indiana  National  Guards. 

I  am  three  years  happily  married  and  the  proud  father  of  an 
eighteen  months  old  son. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind;  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Association  of  Philadelphia;  of  the 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  Incorporated ;  of  the  Moose  Lodge ; 
and  I  have  been  affiliated  with  the  Republican  party  since  1928. 

- o - 


MAKE  YOUR  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

IN  FAVOR  OF 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

which  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
The  Registered  Office  of  this  Corporation  is 

400  N.  THIRD  STREET 
HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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EXECUTIVE  DIRECTORS’  INSTITUTE— 1945 

Scranton,  Pennsylvania 
J.  B.  MOHLER,  Chairman 

The  first  Institute  for  Executive  Directors  and  Prevention  work¬ 
ers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  new 
headquarters  of  the  Lackawanna  Branch,  228  Adams  Ave.,  Scranton, 
from  July  17  to  20.  Representatives  from  fifteen  branches  were 
present.  The  subjects  discussed  included  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
Psychology,  Recreation,  Case  Work,  Office  Management  and  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind. 

SUMMARY  OF  MORNING  DISCUSSION  ON  PSYSCHOLOGY 

MARY  K.  BAUMAN 

Personal  Research  and  Guidance,  Philadelphia 

This  first  discussion  was  limited  to  those  abilities  and  capacities 
which  an  individual  can  use  for  life  success — whether  in  school,  on  the 
job,  or  in  human  relations.  We  are  differentiating  these  abilities 
which  are  relatively  fixed  wThen  the  individual  comes  to  us,  from  inter¬ 
ests  and  personality  factors. 

When  a  man  comes  to  you,  at  least  five  very  fundamental  fac¬ 
tors  must  be  considered.  Three  of  these  are  clearly  psychological: 
general  mental  ability,  special  abilities  or  talents,  and  motor  skills. 
One  might  be  regarded  as  more  a  matter  of  education — the  training, 
whether  general  or  specialized,  which  he  has  had.  And  one  is  rather 
distinctly  a  medical  problem  but  must  be  considered  as  a  factor  in  his 
total  adjustment — health. 

In  connection  with  general  mental  ability,  it  is  important  to  keep 
in  mind  a  simple  rating  system.  How  you  find  into  what  part  of  this 
rating  system  a  particular  individual  falls  depends  upon  your  setup; 
objective  tests  form  the  best  basis  for  such  a  judgment  if  they  are 
available.  But,  supposing  that  you  do  know  the  ability  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  remember  that  the  total  population  divides  into  three  groups. 
There  fs  a  great  group  of  average  people;  about  two  thirds  of  the 
total  population  fall  into  this  group.  They  are  people  who  ordinarily 
have  no  difficulty  but  who  do  not  have  such  ability  that  life  plans 
can  be  built  on  the  basis  of  that  ability  alone.  There  are  some  differ¬ 
ences  in  ability  between  people  in  this  group,  but  they  are  minor.  In¬ 
dividuals  rarely  stand  out  when  their  ability  falls  in  this  group ;  each 
man  seems  very  like  the  other.  Obviously,  since  the  group  itself  is 
so  large,  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  people  who  come  to  you  will 
fall  into  it. 
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Superior  to  this  average  group  is  a  superior  sixth  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  population.  These  people  have  unusual  general  mental  ability,  so 
good  that  it  alone  is  sufficient  to  be  the  basis  of  life  planning  and  so 
unusual  that  these  individuals  stand  out  from  the  lesson  group  and 
from  each  other.  They  have  individuality. 

And  below  both  of  these  is  the  last  sixth,  the  people  whose  lack 
of  general  mental  ability  is  such  that  they  too  stand  out,  but  for  what 
they  lack,  not  for  what  they  possess.  These  are  the  people  who  al¬ 
ways  need  some  little  help,  and  who  in  times  of  stress  are  quite  de¬ 
pendent  upon  society. 

When  we  think  of  special  abilities,  we  must  think  of  them,  also, 
as  fitting  into  such  a  rating  system.  Here  again,  unless  the  individual 
is  in  the  upper  sixth  in  his  particular  talent — music,  art,  mechanical 
ability — that  ability  alone  should  not  be  made  the  basis  of  a  life  plan. 

This  rating  system  also  applies  to  the  ability  to  use  the  hands  in 
repetitive  manipulative  tasks — motor  skills.  The  person  who  earns 
his  living  only  by  being  fast,  must  be  very  fast.  The  person  who  does 
a  task  requiring  little  understanding,  no  special  training,  but  only 
speed  and  smoothness  of  movement,  must  have  a  great  deal  of  speed 
and  smoothness.  He  must  be  in  the  upper  sixth. 

An  understanding  of  this  rating  system  is  imperative  for  the 
counselor  who  would  predict  success  in  school  or  work  for  another 
person.  If  that  other  person  has  any  one  rating — general  mental 
ability,  special  talent,  or  motor  skill — in  the  upper  sixth  of  the  general 
population,  that  one  factor  is  good  enough  to  consider  for  at  least  a 
basis  of  job  planning.  If  he  is  not  so  outstanding  in  any  one  factor, 
he  must  have  combinations  of  factors  in  order  to  succeed.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  earn  their  living  by  combining  tasks  with  slightly  less  speed  than 
the  person  who  succeeds  in  highly  repetitive  work  by  speed  alone. 

When  we  help  an  individual  or  his  family  with  plans  for  his  edu¬ 
cation,  or  when  we  later  consider  the  results  of  that  education,  we 
must  keep  in  mind  that  education  develops  the  abilities  a  man  has. 
It  does  not  give  him  something  new  in  the  way  of  ability.  Ideally, 
education  gives  us  techniques  by  which  we  can  use  to  the  limit  the 
abilities,  general  or  special,  with  which  we  are  endowed.  Given  a  per¬ 
son  with  good  motor  skills  in  the  beginning,  no  amount  of  teach¬ 
ing  will  make  hi'm  a  superior  manipulative  worker.  You  can  train  a 
person  in  the  lower  sixth  as  long  as  you  like  and  he  will  still  be  the 
poorest  worker  and  the  first  to  lose  his  job. 

As  a  counselor  you  may,  then,  meet  three  situations  with  regard 
to  education.  First,  the  individual  may  have  the  correct  amount  of 
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the  correct  kind  of  education  for  his  abilities — in  that  case  all  you 
need  do  is  place  him.  Second,  you  may  find  that  he  has  abilities  in 
fields  in  which  he  has  never  been  given  techniques  to  express  his  abil¬ 
ity.  Here  there  is  need  for  further  education  or  training.  For  the 
older  individual,  that  training  may  well  be  done  by  your  own  organ¬ 
ization,  perhaps  in  the  actual  work  of  the  sheltered  shop.  And  finally, 
he  may  have  had  an  education  ill  suited  to  his  ability  and  as  a  result 
may  have  been  led  to  believe  that  he  can  function  at  a  higher  level 
than  his  ability  will  allow.  Here  is  a  need  for  careful  case  work. 

In  any  counseling  with  regard  to  life  plans,  it  is  important  to 
keep  in  mind  the  health  of  the  individual.  Particularly  where  we  are 
working  with  a  handicapped  group,  health  other  than  that  handicap 
is  important.  In  some  cases,  blindness,  for  example,  is  only  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  more  deep-seated  health  problems  which  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  In  other  cases,  blindness  and  the  other  health  problems  may 
have  no  association,  but  the  presence  of  the  other  health  problem 
gives  the  individual  a  double  handicap.  And  the  deteriorating  effects 
of  certain  types  of  illness  should  be  kept  in  mind  for  long-term  plan¬ 
ning.  Remember  that  blindness  may  not  be  your  client’s  greatest 
handicap. 

Summary  of  Afternoon  Discussion  on  Psychology 

We  have  left  for  discussion  this  afternoon  those  factors  which 
make  us  use  the  abilities  we  have  in  a  certain  way.  We  call  these 
factors  interest  and  personality. 

We  may  think  of  ability  as  how  far  we  can  go.  It  is  the  limit  set 
upon  the  distance  we  can  travel  toward  success.  Interest  is  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  that  travel.  Although  it  is  possible  to  work  in  a  field  in  which 
you  are  not  interested — many  people  do — we  are  usually  both  happier 
and  more  successful  if  working  in  a  field  in  which  we  are  interested. 
The  ideal  situation  for  counseling  is  that  in  which  the  interest  of  the 
person  who  comes  to  you  is  suited  to  his  ability.  When  that  is  true,  he 
may  need  further  training,  or  he  may  need  placement  in  a  job  which 
he  cannot  get  for  himself,  but  fundamentally  the  problem  is  simple. 
Far  more  often,  the  individual  will  profess  an  interest  in  a  field  not 
well  suited  to  his  ability.  This  requires  a  careful  counseling  job  in 
order  to  redirect  the  interest  in  useful  pathways,  but  the  situation  is 
hopeful  because  there  is  something  positive  to  work  with.  The  most 
difficult  counseling  situation  is  where  the  individual  says  he  has  no 
interest  and  fails  to  react  favorably  to  every  suggestion  you  make. 

This  lack  of  interest  may  arise  from  several  causes.  Particul¬ 
arly  in  the  handicapped  person,  it  may  arise  from  a  total  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  work  and  especially  of  what  things  in  that 
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world  are  open  to  a  person  with  his  handicap.  Here  the  giving  of  in¬ 
formation  may,  alone,  solve  the  problem.  Lack  of  interest  may  also 
arise  from  lack  of  maturity.  As  we  grow  up,  most  of  us  desire  to 
take  responsibility,  and  begin  to  think  of  the  field  in  which  we  wish 
to  take  it.  In  some  few  cases,  often  because  the  individual  has  been 
over-protected,  such  maturity  of  thought  and  attitude  does  not  come 
when  it  should.  This  is  a  job  for  expert  counseling  of  a  case  work 
type.  And  finally,  lack  of  interest  may  arise  from  a  real  personality 
defect. 

This  leads  us  to  the  complex  and  difficult  problem  of  human  per¬ 
sonality.  Following  the  type  of  definition  we  used  for  ability  and  for 
interest,  we  might  say  that  in  ability  we  have  the  limit  of  success  for 
an  individual,  in  interest  we  have  the  direction  in  which  he  will  move 
toward  that  success,  and  in  personality  as  we  are  about  to  consider  it, 
we  have  the  answer  to  whether  or  not  he  will  move.  Some  personali¬ 
ties  move  forward  at  a  steady  pace,  some  at  an  uneven  pace  as  they 
react  to  the  world  around  them,  and  some  actually  pull  back. 

Personality  maladjustment  is  particularly  a  problem  in  any 
minority  group.  Denied  easy  access  to  common  satisfactions,  mem¬ 
bers  of  such  a  group  develop  queer  twists,  and  devious  reactions  to 
their  frustrations.  Remember  that  this  is  true  with  all  minority 
groups,  not  just  with  your  clients.  Their  particular  kind  of  frustra¬ 
tion  is  especially  tied  up  with  blindness,  but  they  are  far  from  being 
the  only  group  with  frustrations. 

Two  personality  factors  are  outstandingly  important  in  school  or 
work  success :  motivation  and  initiative.  Let  us  regard  motivation  as 
the  force  that  leads  you  to  act,  while  initiative  is  the  ability  actually 
to  start  to  act.  How  is  blindness  likely  to  affect  these?  If  your  over- 
protective  family  does  everything  for  you,  if  you  cannot  go  about 
without  them,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  you  will  fail  to  learn  to  take 
responsibility.  Responsibility  is  a  strength  which,  like  muscular 
strength,  is  developed  with  exercise.  And  if  blindness  limits  you  in 
what  you  can  do  alone — what  is  the  use  of  wanting  to  do  what  you 
cannot  do?  In  many  cases,  too,  financial  pressure  to  do  a  job  is  lack¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  great  question  how  many  people  in  the  total  population 
would  work  every  day  if  they  got  as  much  money  without  working. 
It  is  possible  then  that,  small  as  it  is,  the  constant  certainty  of  the 
pension  makes  the  blind  person  less  eager  for  employment.  Certainly 
this  is  not  true  of  all  blind  people,  but  just  as  certainly  it  is  true  of 
some.  In  larger  cities,  where  mendicancy  is  usual,  the  handicapped 
person  who  dislikes  the  restrictions  of  supervision  may  prefer  this  to 
a  job.  And  finally,  the  restricted  nature  of  the  world  in  which  at  least 
some  blind  people  live  weakens  motivation.  They  do  not  get  out 
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enough  to  learn  what  they  lack.  They  cannot  see  what  their  neigh¬ 
bors  have,  so  they  do  not  learn  that  here  is  something  to  work  for. 

A  consideration  of  a  number  of  questions  from  a  well-known  per¬ 
sonality  inventory  designed  for  persons  with  normal  vision  shows 
that  many  undesirable  answers  would  be  inevitable  for  the  blind  per¬ 
son.  Is  it  a  matter  of  wonder,  then,  if  in  his  living  the  blind  person 
sometimes  shows  that  he  is  frustrated,  that  he  cannot  readily  obtain 
the  common  satisfactions  of  the  seeing,  and  that  he  must  seek  other 
satisfactions.  If  the  counselor  thinks  him  queer,  perhaps  the  coun¬ 
selor  should  look  to  his  own  deficiency  in  understanding. 

And  what,  as  counselors  seeing  or  blind,  can  we  do?  Funda¬ 
mentally  this,  too,  is  a  matter  of  case  work.  Perhaps  we  can  help  if 
we  just  let  our  blind  client  talk  it  out  with  us;  our  very  acceptance 
and  understanding  of  his  problem  will  help.  This  may  be  time-con¬ 
suming,  but  it  is  a  service  we  can  render.  We  should  learn  how  to  be 
good  listeners.  Then  let  us  be  honest  with  him.  Many  blind  people 
get  little  honesty  from  friends  or  family.  Let  us  provide  a  structure 
in  which  he  can  do  his  planning  by  giving  him  information  about  jobs, 
about  training  which  he  can  take,  about  fields  suited  to  his  abilities. 
Let  this  be  practical  information,  suited  to  him,  not  visionary,  and 
above  all,  not  misleading  in  its  hopefulness.  And  finally,  we  can  en¬ 
courage  his  responsibility  and  strengthen  his  initiative,  by  leaving  all 
decisions  with  him.  Do  not  plan  his  life — give  him  the  means  in 
terms  of  information  and  opportunities,  and  let  him  make  the 
plan  for  himself.  If  it  is  his  life,  he  will  have  the  motivation  to  live  it. 

- o - 

RECREATION 

MRS.  JEAN  P.  MOHLER 

What  is  recreation?  Most  authorities  tell  us  that  recreation  is 
the  proper  use  of  leisure  time,  and  by  leisure  is  meant  unoccupied 
time.  Since  in  the  lives  of  many  persons  without  sight,  this  unoccu¬ 
pied  time  is  most  of  their  waking  hours,  recreation  can  then  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  major  problem  in  the  work  for  the  blind,  and  should  be 
studied  as  such. 

This  phase  of  work  is  so  closely  linked  with  other  fields  of  en¬ 
deavor  for  the  blind  it  is  rather  difficult  to  draw  a  very  definite  line 
of  separation.  So  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  it  is  necessary 
to  make  use  of  other  departments  such  as  education,  therapy  and 
manual  training. 
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We  have  for  our  immediate  use  such  ready-made  recreation  as 
radio,  music  and  reading.  As  one  of  the  first  steps,  especially  in  the 
rural  and  more  isolated  branches,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  see  that 
every  person,  so  desiring,  shall  have  a  radio.  This,  especially  under 
the  present  circumstances,  is  truly  a  problem.  Yet  a  radio  should  be 
considered  a  necessity  and  not  a  luxury  for  a  person  without  sight. 
We  not  only  provide  both  electric  and  battery  radios  but  also  have 
worked  out  a  plan  to  keep  them  in  repair.  This  should  be  a  definite 
part  of  the  recreational  program  of  the  branch. 

The  public  has  long  placed  persons  without  sight  in  the  world 
of  music.  Yet  many  of  our  people  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
know  the  pleasure  and  real  joy  derived  from  playing  some  musical 
instrument.  This  does  not  mean  we  advocate  making  great  artists 
out  of  our  entire  group,  but  rather  opening  another  avenue  of 
real  personal  satisfaction  in  accomplishing  something,  whether  it  be 
playing  the  mouth  organ  or  learning  to  blow  a  horn  properly.  There 
is  still  much  to  be  done  along  this  particular  line  in  the  field  of  adult 
work  for  the  blind. 

Those  who  wish  to  read  for  themselves  can  be  taught  Braille. 
Every  branch  should  have  a  definite  program  set  up  to  take  care  of 
this  very  worthwhile  project.  For  those  who  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other  cannot,  or  do  not  wish  to,  learn  Braille,  there  is  the  Talking  Book 
Machine.  Again,  like  the  radio,  there  should  be  one  in  the  home  of 
every  blind  person.  The  repair  and  taking  care  of  these  machines, 
like  the  radio,  should  be  a  part  of  the  program  of  the  branch. 

Recreation,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  part  of  our  work,  can 
break  down  the  social  barriers  which  have  set  our  group  apart.  For 
this  reason,  we  should  put  forth  a  very  special  effort  to  have  group 
activities.  Picnics,  with  our  people  coming  from  the  entire  county, 
have  proved  most  successful.  It  is  surprising  how  interested  every¬ 
one  of  the  community  will  become  in  such  a  project.  There  i's  never 
any  difficulty  in  finding  workers,  helpers  or  contributors  to  picnics  or 
parties — parties  especially  arranged  and  planned  for  festal  occasions 
such  as  Hallowe’en,  Christmas,  St.  Valentine’s  Day,  St.  Patrick’s  Day 
and  outdoor  parties.  It  is  surprising  how  many  of  the  suggested 
games  for  such  affairs,  with  a  little  imagination  and  scheming,  can  be 
adapted  for  our  particular  need.  Interest  and  atmosphere  are  just  as 
important  for  our  group  as  for  any  get-together. 

There  should  be  other  group  gatherings  than  those  at  special  sea¬ 
sons.  It  is  for  this  group  activity  that  we  have  tried  to  adapt  and  work 
out  new  types  of  games,  also  for  the  more  isolated  persons,  who  can¬ 
not  always  attend  the  groups  each  week.  Such  games  as 
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checkers,  dominoes  and  chess  were  easily  attainable.  We  have  also 
been  able  to  have  for  our  use  Chinese  checkers,  shuffleboard,  tick- 
tack-toe,  and  many  peg  game  sets.  We  have  found  our  adapted  games 
such  as  parchesi,  anagrams,  cross-word  puzzle  boards,  and  our  many 
Brailled  card  games  most  interesting  and  entertaining.  Yet,  if  en¬ 
thusiasm  is  a  sign  of  interest,  the  game  which  we  have  worked  out 
for  our  use,  that  has  gained  and  retained  the  greatest  interest  has 
been  our  bingo  game,  which  can  be  used  by  persons  with  or  without 
sight.  Endless  hours  of  enjoyment  at  the  Center  and  elsewhere  have 
been  had  by  our  group.  This  is  especially  true  in  communities  where 
bingo  has  become  the  outstanding  local  interest. 

In  the  field  of  solitaire  we  have  adapted  many  different  types  of 
puzzle  games.  A  solitaire  board  has  proved  most  satisfactory 
for  those  who  can  use  Braille. 

Then  there  are  such  types  of  recreation  as  require  more  physical 
activity.  We  have  -found  throwing  of  horse  shoes,  bowling,  and 
swimming  popular,  and  several  have  even  taken  up  roller  and  ice  skat¬ 
ing.  For  the  larger  centers  there  is  much  that  can  be  done  in  this 
field. 

On  several  occasions  an  outgrowth  of  a  recreational  program  has 
been  the  formation  of  a  study  group.  Also  as  a  result  of  different  in¬ 
dividual  types  of  recreation,  other  types  of  interest  and  effort  have 
been  obtained.  For  instance,  a  shopping  and  gui'de  service  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  our  herb  gardening  project. 

A  well-rounded  recreational  program  will  do  far  more  than  just 
give-  a  means  for  the  proper  use  of  leisure  time.  It  will  help,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  means,  the  person  with  a  physical  handicap  to 
adjust  himself  socially,  physically  and  frequently  economically  to  his 
new  situation.  Tt  will  form  a  bridge  between  that  person,  without 
sight,  and  his  family  and  neighbors.  Most  of  all  it  will  give  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  a  new  confidence  and  reliance  in  himself.  If  he  can  play  a 
game  with  his  sighted  associates,  and  often  even  win  it,  why  cannot 
he  tackle  a  bigger  task  in  this  world  of  sighted  people. 

- o - 

SERVICES  OF  THE  STATE  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Prepared  by 

DR.  E.  PRESTON  SHARP,  Director 
Bureau  of  Community  Work,  Department  of  Welfare, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

A  Commission  was  appointed  in  1923  to  study  the  conditions  of 
the  blind  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  make  recommendations  for  the  im- 
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provement  of  services  on  a  State-wide  basis.  As  a  result  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  this  Commission,  legislation  was  enacted  in  1925  which 
created  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind.  The  State  Council  for  the 
Blind  is  composed  of  seven  members.  The  members  of  the  Council  at 
the  present  time  are:  Dr.  Francis  B.  Haas,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction;  Mr.  William  H.  Chestnut,  Secretary  of  Labor  and  In¬ 
dustry;  Mr.  Frank  Wilbur  Main,  Pittsburgh;  Mr.  William  Taylor, 
Media;  Mr.  George  L.  Reed,  Harrisburg;  and  Miss  S.  M.  R.  O’Hara, 
Secretary  of  Welfare.  (There  is  one  vacancy)  The  Secretary  and 
Executive  Officer  by  law  is  the  Secretary  of  Welfare.  The  division  in 
the  Department  of  Welfare  responsible  for  carrying  out  this 
work  is  called  the  Council  for  the  Blind  and  the  person  in  charge  of 
this  Division  is  called  the  Chief.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  are  listed  in  detail  in  the  original  Act,  in  the  Administrative  Code, 
and  supplementary  Acts.  They  place  upon  the  Council  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  Education  and  leadership  in  improving  the  conditions  of  the 
blind  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  since  June  1,  1945 
the  responsibility  for  prescribing  a  program  for  rehabilitation  of  the 
visually  handicapped. 

Prior  to  1941  the  maximum  emphasis  of  the  Council  was  involved 
in  educational  activities  and  little  expansion  occurred  during  the 
early  period.  One  of  the  reasons  why  expansion  did  not  occur  was 
because  sufficient  funds  were  not  provided  for  additional  services. 

The  first  major  increase  in  service  was  the  result  of  legislation 
passed  in  1941,  at  which  time  an  appropriation  of  $60,000  was  made 
for  prevention  of  blindness  and  restoration  of  sight. 

In  the  General  Assembly  of  1943  another  legislative  step  was 
taken  at  which  time  an  appropriation  of  $69,700  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  Home  Teaching  Services  in  areas  where  such 
services  are  not  otherwise  available. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Council  had  been  conducting  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  placing  blind  persons  in  vending  stands,  the  money  for  the 
installations  coming  from  local  resources  such  as  agencies  for  the 
blind,  service  clubs,  individuals  and  other  interested  groups.  At  the 
1943  session  of  the  Legislature  a  Bill  was  passed  creating  a  revolving 
fund  of  $20,000.  This  fund  is  to  be  used  to  assist  blind  persons  in 
establishing  stands.  They  are  permitted  to  borrow  from  this  fund  at 
no  interest. 

Only  limited  funds  were  available  for  rehabilitative  work  and  a 
cooperative  agreement  was  arranged  between  the  Department  of  Wel¬ 
fare  and  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  whereby  a  person 
could  be  employed  to  carry  on  rehabilitative  work  for  the  blind — the 
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salary  and  expenses  to  be  paid  for  six  months  out  of  money  appropri- 

* 

ated  to  the  Council  and  six  months  out  of  funds  allotted  to  the  Bureau 
of  Rehabilitation. 

In  the  Legislative  Session  of  1945  a  Bill  was  passed  which  ap¬ 
propriated  $100,000  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  visually  handicapped 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  This  law  also  gives  the  Coun¬ 
cil  the  authority  to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government. 

During  the  year  of  1945  conferences  were  held  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Home  Teaching  Society  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Council  for  the 
Blind  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Council  for  the  Blind  would  assume 
the  Home  Teaching  responsibility  of  that  area  in  case  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Home  Teaching  Society  discontinued  their  services.  As  a  result 
the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  discontinued  their  services 
as  of  June  1,  1945,  and  these  services  will  be  assumed  by  the  State 
Council  in  the  very  near  future. 

In  order  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  State  Council  and  to  gear 
the  organization  to  assume  the  increased  responsibilities,  Miss  S.  M. 
R.  O’Hara,  Secretary  of  Welfare,  requested  in  February,  1945  that  a 
thorough  study  be  made  of  the  organization  and  services  of  the  State 
Council- for  the  blind. 

The  major  steps  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Council  have  been 
effected.  The  Council  i's  now  divided  into  three  different  sections. 
Those  sections  are:  Home  Teaching*,  Remedial  Eye  Care  and  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness,  and  Rehabilitation.  Each  of  these  sections  is 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  one  person.  That  individual  is  not 
only  responsible  for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  activities  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  section  but  is  likewise  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  the 
services  of  the  section  with  the  activities  of  the  other  two  sections. 

In  conducting  a  State-wide  program  it  is  very  important  that 
there  be  no  overlapping  activities  and  that  clear-cut  definitions  of 
responsibility  be  maintained. 

A  thorough  study  was  made  of  the  Remedial  Eye  Care  and  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  services  in  order  to  make  sure  that  a  maximum 
number  of  cases  in  the  State  could  be  served  and  a  distribution  quota 
established.  This  quota  was  established  on  the  basis  of  total  popula¬ 
tion  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  blind  population  per  county.  The 
quota  was  stated  in  terms  of  money  rather  than  in  terms  of  cases  be¬ 
cause  of  the  variance  in  expenditures  in  the  different  types  of  cases. 
In  the  reorganization  it  is  the  aim  of  this  section  to  work  out  a  simple 
and  efficient  method  of  cooperating  with  referring  agencies.  A 
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maximum  amount  of  responsibility  for  recommendations  of  plans 
will  be  placed  upon  the  referring  agencies  so  that  all  the  existing  po¬ 
tential  resources  of  the  community  may  be  utilized.  For  example,  in 
some  communities  one  of  the  greatest  needs  is  assistance  in  payments 
of  transportation  charges.  In  other  communities  where  ophthalmolog- 
ical  services  do  not  exist  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  consider  exam¬ 
ination  fees  but  also  transportation. 

With  the  increased  activities  in  rehabilitation  and  expanded 
activities  in  Home  Teaching  there  will  be  additional  sources  of  re¬ 
ferrals  from  the  staff  of  the  Council.  In  cases  where  the  client  is 
employable  the  Remedial  Eye  Care  responsibility  will  be  assumed  by 
the  Rehabilitation  Section  under  its  physical  restoration  program. 
This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  three  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Council  will  coordinate  in  their  activities. 

With  the  reorganization  of  the  Council  specific  members  of  the 
staff  will  be  assigned  to  the  program  for  prevention  of  blindness. 
Demonstration  and  consultation  service  of  vision  testing  of  school, 
children  and  sight  saving  classes  will  be  rendered  in  the  field.  Defin¬ 
ite  programs  will  be  formulated  in  cooperation  with  agencies  for  the 
blind,  medical  societies  and  other  related  agencies  in  the  State,  both 
public  and  private,  and  these  will  be  assigned  to  specific  staff  mem¬ 
bers  for  follow-up  work. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  collect  all  the  information  available  on 
both  State  and  National  levels  concerning  services  and  activities  for 
the  visually  handicapped.  This  service  can  only  be  constructed  by 
the  cooperation  of  all  the  agencies  and  individuals  interested  in  this 
program.  The  desire  is  to  create  a  central  source  so  that  a  minimum 
amount  of  time  will  be  expended  in  attempting  to  secure  desired  in¬ 
formation.  Present  forms  and  procedures  are  being  reviewed  in  order 
to  insure  simplification  and  efficiency. 

The  Home  Teaching  Service  was  started  in  December,  1943  with 
the  employment  of  six  teachers.  In  consultation  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  qualifications  for  teachers  were  drawn  up 
similar  to  the  requirements  for  Certification  of  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  After  an  induction  conference  and 
six  months’  training  in  the  field,  Miss  O’Hara,  Secretary  of  Welfare, 
granted  the  teachers  a  leave-of-absence  to  attend  summer  school  at 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland.  A  ten  months’  leave-of- 

% 

absence  was  also  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  Welfare  for  a  member 
of  the  Council  staff  to  take  the  Home  Teaching  Course  given  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  Overbrook,  during  the  school  year  of  1944-45.  This  summer  a 
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thirty  day  leave-of -absence  has  been  granted  to  one  of  the  teachers  to 
take  a  course  in  crafts  at  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind.  Such 
qualifications  and  opportunities  help  to  maintain  standards  and  in¬ 
sure  a  high  quality  of  service. 

The  Home  Teaching  Service  will  be  expanded  in  ratio  to  the  ex¬ 
isting  funds  in  the  budget.  Definite  allocation  of  these  funds  will  be 
made  during  August.  It  is  hoped  that  in  addition  to  the  area  formerly 
serviced  by  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and  counties  in 
Pennsylvania  covered  by  the  State  program  additional  areas  will  be 
serviced.  If  expansion  in  program  is  possible,  this  will  take  place 
after  thorough  study  and  in  case  there  are  agencies  representing  the 
blind  in  that  area  and  they  are  not  performing  this  service,  consulta¬ 
tion  will  be  held  with  those  agencies  prior  to  the  installation  of  the 
service.  In  plannfng  the  instructional  program  a  thorough  review  is 
being  made  of  the  type  of  teaching  which  is  being  done  and  the  fields 
of  activity  in  which  the  Home  Teachers  are  engaged.  The  aim  of  this 
survey  is  to  organize  this  service  so  that  it  will  meet  the  maximum 
needs  of  each  pupil.  The  teachers,  likewise,  will  be  instructed  to  co¬ 
operate  whenever  possible  with  existing  agencies  for  the  blind  wher¬ 
ever  the  opportunity  presents  itself.  The  Council  is  anxious  to  recom¬ 
mend  cooperatively  and  encourage  the  use  of  existing  facilities.  In 
order  to  assure  a  maximum  and  efficient  use  of  the  talking  books  the 
responsibility  of  these  machines  will  be  assumed  by  the  Home  Teach¬ 
ing  Section.  The  encouragement  of  programs  for  the  pre-school  blind 
child  will  likewise  be  conducted  by  this  section.  The  Supervisor  of 
this  section  will  exert  every  effort  to  keep  posted  on  trends  and  new 
methods  of  conducting  Home  Teaching  Service  for  the  blind  and  will 
act  in  consultative  capacities  with  other  agencies  where  the  service 
is  requested. 

Special  instructional  plans  will  be  prepared  for  clients  who  are 
rehabilitative  cases.  These  plans  will  be  made  in  cooperation  with 
the  Rehabilitation  Section.  The  Home  Teachers  also  will  be  aware  of 
their  responsibility  in  referring  any  cases  that  come  to  their  atten¬ 
tion  that  might  benefit  by  the  Remedial  Eye  Care  and  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Program. 

At  the  present  time  the  formulation  of  a  sound  rehabilitation 
program  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  under  survey.  All 
angles  of  this  problem  are  being  thoroughly  studied  and  surveyed  so 
that  the  resulting  program  will  need  a  minimum  amount  of  revision. 
This  study  started  as  early  as  the  Summer  of  1944.  Numerous  con¬ 
ferences  have  been  held  with  Federal,  State  and  Private  agencies.  It 
is  planned  to  make  additional  contacts  before  the  final  recommenda- 
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tion  will  be  submitted  to  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  on  July  26, 
1945.  All  of  the  issues  have  been  weighed  and  it  is  desired  to  make 
maximum  use  of  existing  facilities  in  the  State.  This  includes  work¬ 
shops,  schools,  and  other  training  opportunities.  Since  this  has  not 
been  passed  on  formally  by  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  no  specific 
statement  can  be  made  at  this  time. 

In  all  sections  of  the  Council,  a  thorough  In-Service-Training  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  planned.  This  training  will  be  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  the  person  in  charge  of  that  section.  The  training  will 
consist  of  aiding  the  individual  employees  in  their  duties  and  instruct¬ 
ing  them  in  better  methods  of  doing  their  work.  It  will  also  include 
instruction  as  to  the  total  services  of  the  Council  and  the  type  of  co¬ 
operative  relationship  that  must  exist  between  that  section  and  the 
other  two  sections  of  the  Council  staff. 

In  these  training  courses,  and  throughout  the  philosophy  of  the 
Council,  there  is  a  desire  to  marshall  the  splendid  existing  forces  in 
our  State  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  more  opportunities  for  the 
visually  handicapped. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  State  organization  to  function  efficiently 
or  continue  its  service  if  it  does  not  have  the  support  of  interested 
citizens  of  the  State.  This  cooperative  relationship  not  only  insures 
a  continuity  of  program  but  it  also  results  in  direct  benefits  to  all 
individuals  and  groups  interested  in  the  same  program. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  your  continued  cooperation  and  we 
firmly  believe  that  with  united  efforts  Pennsylvania  will  become  one 
of  the  leading  States  in  the  activities  of  services  for  the  visually 
handicapped. 

- o - 

OFFICE  MANAGEMENT 

J.  A.  SHINDLE,  Certified  Public  Accountant 
Main  and  Company 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

A  business  establishment,  in  order  to  be  properly  managed,  must 
first  of  all  be  housed  in  suitable  quarters.  Both  the  natural  and  ar¬ 
tificial  lighting  must  be  adequate  for  close  work  and  free  from  glare. 
The  office  should  be  properly  heated  and  ventilated  so  that  the  work¬ 
ers  are  neither  too  warm  nor  too  cold.  Improper  ventilation  is  apt  to 
make  the  workers  sluggish  and  inefficient.  The  desks  and  chairs 
should  be  selected  for  the  particular  work  for  which  they  will  be  used, 
that  is  a  typewriter  desk  should  neither  be  too  high  nor  too  low.  The 
furniture  should  be  arranged  to  avoid  lost  motion,  but  not  so  close 
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that  employees  have  to  climb  over  each  other.  There  should  be  a 
place  near  the  adding  machine  to  lay  the  papers  being  used.  Many 
more  things  could  be  said  in  connection  with  quarters. 

In  selecting  personnel,  we  should  be  careful  to  hire  the  proper 
person  for  the  job.  If  we  cannot  always  get  the  type  of  employee  we 
should  like,  we  can  at  least  use  the  highest  skills  of  those  we  have. 
We  should  instruct  our  employees  with  respect  to  their  duties  and 
how  the  work  is  to  be  done.  A  person  who  knows  exactly  what  is  to 
be  done  and  the  procedure  to  be  followed  will  not  lose  time  in  doing 
unnecessary  work  or  in  waiting  to  be  told  what  to  do.  The  employer 
must  take  time  to  develop  the  ability  of  an  employee,  requiring  ef¬ 
ficient  work  and  giving  him  more  responsibility  whenever  possible. 
Some  managers  make  employees  get  permission  to  dot  an  i,  while 
others  never  tell  them  what  to  do  and  never  bother  to  see  whether 
they  are  doing  it.  Each  employee  must  be  handled  differently  for 
each  has  his  own  peculiarities — some  like  to  be  “bossed”  and  don’t 
mind  “bawling  outs”  while  others  are  sensitive  and  must  be  diplo¬ 
matically  corrected.  There  are  often  disruptive  influences  in  the  of¬ 
fice  which  must  be  handled  with  care.  There  are  those  who  have 
home  troubles,  such  as  husbands  or  sweethearts  in  the  service.  Al¬ 
though  they  must  be  given  a  certain  amount  of  consideration,  yet 
they  must  be  made  to  realize  that  there  are  thousands  like  them  and 
they  must  make  an  effort  not  to  let  this  situation  interfere  too  much 
with  their  work.  Then  there  are  the  constant  complainers  and 
“grouches”  who  disrupt  the  office  and  must  be  dealt  with  properly  in 
order  to  avoid  friction.  We  must  always  impress  upon  the  employee 
the  importance  of  his  job  and  the  need  for  him  to  cooperate  with  the 
other  fellow  by  pitching  in  and  helping  him  whenever  necessary.  The 
wages  paid  the  employee  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  service  ren¬ 
dered.  Employees  usually  know  what  the  other  fellow  earns  and  an 
efficient  employee  will  resent  it  if  a  poor  or  lazy  one  earns  as  much  as 
or  more  than  he  does.  So  much  for  personnel. 

We  accountants  love  to  talk  about  systems  but  not  the  kihd  of 
system  the  accountant  used  in  this  story.  This  accountant  in  going 
.from  place  to  place  on  the  train  used  to  count  the  number  of  cows  in 
the  various  fields  but  instead  of  counting  these  animals,  he  counted 
the  number  of  legs  and  divided  by  four.  An  accounting  system  should 
correctly  and  efficiently  record  the  transactions.  It  should  make  for 
easy  compilation  of  information  and  reports.  Finally  it  should  be 
easy  to  read,  that  is  easy  to  audit.  We  should  have  a  system  of  Inter¬ 
nal  Control.  One  person  should  receive  the  funds  while  another 
makes  the  entries  in  the  books.  In  this  way  one  can  act  as  a  check 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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""Federal  Security  Agency 

OFFICE  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

COOPERATIVE  RELATIONSHIP  MEMORANDUM  NO.  11 

TO :  Executive  Officers,  State  Boards  for  Vocational  Educa¬ 

tion;  Directors  or  Supervisors,  Divisions  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation;  Commissions  or  other  Agencies  for  the 
Blind. 

FROM:  Michael  J.  Shortley,  Director 

SUBJECT:  Cooperative  Relationships  with  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind. 

There  is  attached  a  copy  of  a  “Joint  Statement  of  Principles  with 
respect  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  by  the  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind  and  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Federal  Security  Agency.” 

The  joint  statement  has  been  prepared  to  set  forth  broad,  basic 
principles  of  effective  cooperation  between  these  two  agencies  at  the 
national  level.  Furthermore,  this  statement  represents  an  attempt  to 
develop  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  as  an  integrative  force 
in  coordinating  the  efforts  of  all  public  and  private  agencies  vitally 
concerned  with  the  vocational  adjustment  of  the  disabled. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  a  specific  plan  of  coopera¬ 
tion  for  adoption  by  the  State  agencies  and  the  workshops  affiliated 
with  the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind.  Variation  between  state, 
local  communities,  policies,  problems  and  facilities,  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  local  initiative  make  it  inadvisable  to  attempt  a  detailed  plan 
for  adoption.  It  is  recommended,  however,  that  State  agencies  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  establish  with 
workshops  for  the  blind,  specific  working  relationships  or  develop  an 
agreement  and  understanding  of  basic  principles  of  services  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  blind.  The  formulation  of  relationships*  between  these 
two  agencies  should  accomplish  a  united  approach  to  improve  services 
to  the  blind. 

As  provided  for  in  the  Regulations  pursuant  to  Public  Law  113, 
the  adoption  of  a  working  agreement  or  a  description  of  working  rela¬ 
tionships  with  other  agencies  or  any  revision  of  an  existing  plan 
should  be  approved  and  incorporated  in  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 


*  Reprinted  by  courtesy  of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind — C.  C.  Kleber,  General 
Manager 
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JOINT  STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPLES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  OF  BLIND  PERSONS  BY 

THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  THE 

OFFICE  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION,  FEDERAL 

SECURITY  AGENCY 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  and  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  have  agreed  upon  the  following  basic  principles  of  co¬ 
operation  requisite  to  a  united  approach  to  the  development  of  the 
fullest  opportunities  for  the  vocational  adjustment  of  the  blind. 

A.  Rehabilitation  Services 

Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  113,  the  following  rehabilita¬ 
tion  services  are  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  blind 
persons  fit  for  remunerative  employment  or  to  become  more  advan¬ 
tageously  employable. 

1.  Medical,  psychiatric,  and  psychological  examination. 

2.  Vocational  counseling  and  guidance. 

3.  Hospitalization,  medical,  surgical,  psychiatric  and  prosthetic 
services. 

4.  Prevocationai  and  vocational  training. 

5.  Physical,  occupational  and  work  therapy. 

6.  Maintenance  and  transportation  during  rehabilitation,  occupa¬ 
tional  licenses,  tools  and  equipment. 

7.  Placement,  follow-up  and  job  adjustment  after  employment. 

8.  Employer  consultation — Adjustment  and  placement  of  blind 
persons. 


B.  Workshops  for  the  Blind 

1.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  recognizes  that  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind  which  meet  the  standards  set  up  by  the  General 
Committee  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  entitled:  “Workshops  for  the 
Blind,  Purpose  and  Principles”  may  offer  a  facility  for  vocational 
adjustment,  training  and  employment  of  the  blind.  In  addition  to 
vocational  training  and  employment,  workshops  for  the  blind  may 
offer  opportunities  for: 

(a)  Day-by-Day  observation  and  close  supervision  of  the  blind 
which  is  not  always  possible  in  more  formal  training  situations. 
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(b)  Try-out  to  determine  aptitudes,  skills  and  the  most  appropri¬ 
ate  method  of  training. 

(c)  A  more  individualized  approach  to  training  and  vocational 
adjustment  than  is  always  possible  in  formal  educational  facilities. 

(d)  Assisting  the  blind  in  adjusting  to  their  blindness  and  de¬ 
veloping  desirable  work  habits. 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  recognizes  acceptable  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind  as  a  facility  from  which  appropriate  rehabilitation 
services  may  be  purchased  or  secured  on  a  basis  comparable  to  that 
of  other  types  of  facilities. 

2.  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 

The  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  will  encourage  and  assist 
its  affiliated  Workshops  to  establish  training  and  employment  facili¬ 
ties  and  opportunities  comparable  to  those  of  other  existing  private 
and  public  facilities. 

C.  State  Relations 

(a)  National  Industries 

1.  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  will  encourage  its  affiliated 
workshops  to  establish  working  relationships  with  the  State  agencies 
legally  authorized  to  provide  rehabilitation  services  to  the  blind. 

2.  National  Industries,  in  assisting  its  affiliated  workshops  to 
establish  working  relationships  with  State  agencies,  legally  authorized 
to  extend  rehabilitation  services  to  the  blind,  will  clear  such  plans 
with  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 


(b)  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

1.  The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  will  encourage  State 
agencies  legally  authorized  to  extend  rehabilitation  services  to  the 
blind  to  establish  working  relationships  with  Workshops  for  the  Blind 
affiliated  with  National  Industries  for  the  Blind. 

2.  The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  in  assisting  State 
agencies  legally  authorized  to  extend  rehabilitation  services  to  the 
blind  to  establish  working  relationships  with  workshops  affiliated  with 
National  Industries,  will  arrange  clearance  of  such  plans  with  National 
Industries. 

(c)  Information  and  Research  Services 

1.  The  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  and  the  Office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  will  undertake  jointly,  from  time  to  time,  such 
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studies  and  projects  as  might  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  techniques  and  procedures  applicable  to  the  blind 
involving  the  use  of  workshops  and  home  industries. 

2.  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  and  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  will  undertake  jointly,  the  preparation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  literature  and  information  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 

- o - 


Office  Management  .... 

(Continued  from  Page  25) 

upon  the  other.  The  filing  system  should  be  so  set  up  that  neces¬ 
sary  information  can  be  found  without  a  great  deal  of  searching. 
Where  many  different  people  have  to  work  on  the  books,  a  bookkeep¬ 
ing  or  tabulating  machine  is  much  better  than  handwriting. 

To  summarize,  we  must  have  a  proper  place  to  work  and  proper 
equipment  with  which  to  work.  Personnel  must  be  properly  trained 
and  happy  in  their  work.  Finally  we  must  have  an  accounting  system 
that  clearly  records  the  business  transactions.  If  we  have  these  things 
then  we  may  be  reasonably  sure  that  we  are  skillfully  and  prudently 
using  our  means  to  accomplish  our  purpose. 

- o - 


Phases  of  Education  .... 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

siderable  guiding  and  directing  of  those  pupil  desires)  but  before  the 
teacher  caught  on  the  guiding  idea  one  could  spend  an  entire  year 
studying  Indians,  Egyptians,  etc.  The  child  was  also  free  to  express 
himself.  It  was  not  unusual  to  walk  into  some  schools  and  have  to 
dodge  paper  planes,  spit  balls,  etc.,  as  youth  expressed  itself.  Much 
fun  and  many  insults  have  been  poked  at  progressive  educa¬ 
tion,  yet  it  opened  to  the  pupils  a  far  wider  and  richer  field  than  they 
had  hitherto  known. 

All  this  boils  down  to  the  fact  that  education  has  and  always  will 
have  growing  pains.  If  we  as  educators  will  try  to  choose  from  each 
new  method  the  best  it  has  and  retain  from  the  older  methods  that 
which  has  been  found  sound,  we  will  constantly  move  forward.  We 
cannot  afford  to  stand  still.  We  must  be  willing  to  experiment  and 
if  we  are  honest  in  the  aims  which  we  express  for  education,  we  shall 
not  do  too  badly. 

Francis  M.  Andrews,  Superintendent, 
The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
CONSOLIDATED  BALANCE  SHEET 
June  1,  1945 


ASSETS 


Cash,  Regular  Fund  . . 

Cash,  Special  Fund  (1)  . 

Cash,  Special  Fund  (2)  . . . 

Cash,  Temporary  Account  . 

Petty  Cash  . 

Accounts  Receivable,  Trade  . 

Accounts  Receivable,  Branches  . 

Accounts  Receivable,  Loans  . 

Accounts  Receivable,  Employees  . 

Accounts  Receivable,  Commonwealth  of 

Pennsylvania  . . '.... 

Inventory  . 

Available  Appropriation,  Commonwealth 

Available  Appropriation,  Others  . 

Equipment  and  Machinery  . 

Investments,  Securities  and  Savings . 

Real  Estate  and  Buildings  . 

Automobiles  and  Trucks  . 

Deferred  Expense  (Withholding  Tax)  .... 

Association  Account — Transfers  . 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  . 


Association 

$  568.45 

8,830.82 
3,406.86 
5,173.57 
20.00 


765.44 


5,101.03 


47,069.52 


200.95 

29,312.50 

3,120.12 


Branches  Consolidated 
$  67,994.83  $  68,563.23 


59,713.95 


1,238.00 

57,282.99 

4,151.85 

1,010.50 

3,565.00 


146,052.95 

150.00 

7,658.01 

52,498.98 

2,027.50 

211,544.01 

8,840.82 

1,421.08 

21,427.70 


68,544.77 

3,406.86 

5,173.57 

1,258.00 

57,282.99 

4,151.85 

1,010.50 

3,565.00 

765.44 

146,052.95 

5,251.03 

7,658.01 

52,498.98 

49,097.02 

211,544.01 

8,840.82 

1,622.03 

29,312.50 

24,547.82 


TOTAL  ASSETS  .  $103,569.26  $646,578.17  $750,147.43 


LIABILITIES  AND  NET  WORTH 


Accounts  Payable — Trade  . .  $ 

Accounts  Payable — Branches  . 

Accrued  Interest  Payable  . 

Mortgages  Payable  . 

Loans  Payable  (Transfers — Special 

Funds)  . . 

Reserve  for  Depreciation 

Furniture,  Fixtures  and  Buildings  . 

Equipment  and  Machinery  . 

Auto  Trucks  . . 

Reserve  for  Doubtful  Accounts  . 

Unabsorbed  Contributions 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  . 

Local  City  Aid  and  Welfare  . 

Net  Worth  ! . 


.  $  26,615.05  $  26,615.05 

.  709.19  709.19 

.  630.36  630.36 

.  33,000.00.  33,000.00 

29,312.50  14,770.36  44,082.86 


5,101.03 


69,156.73 


50,307.23 

30,843.67 

4,598.57 

2,500.00 


25,694.04 

456,909.70 


50,307.23 

30,843.67 

4,598.57 

2,500.00 

5,101.03 

25,694.04 

526,065.43 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES  AND  NET 

WORTH  .  $103,569.26 


$646,578.17  $750,147.43 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENT — INCOME  AND  EXPENSE 

June  1,  1944  to  May  31,  1945 


INCOME 


Sales  . 

Local  City  Aid  . 

Welfare  Aid  . 

Gifts  and  Contributions  . 

County  Maintenance  . 

Receipts  from  Special  Fund  (1) 

Special  Fund  Receipts  (2)  . 

State  Appropriation  . 

Loans  . 

Special  Receipts  . 

Miscellaneous  . „... 

Interest  . 

Income  Tax  Reserve  . 

Total  Income  . 


Association 

Branches 

Consolidated 

$  . 

$704,279.36 

$  704,279.36 

45,036.03 

45,036.03 

98,861.11 

98,861.11 

5,651.03 

5,651.03 

21,970.55 

21,970.55 

25,462.50 

35,113.19 

60,575.69 

52,540.58 

52,540.58 

14,435.78 

8,025.00 

22,460.78 

12,550.87 

12,550.87 

20,945.59 

20,945.59 

460.01 

31,695.27 

32,155.28 

292.96 

292.96 

2,883.60 

2,883.60 

$  92,898.87 

$987,304.56 

$1,080,203.43 

EXPENSE 


Salaries — Blind  .  $ 

Salaries — Sighted  . 

Wages  and  Handicap — Blind  . 

Wages  and  Handicap — Sighted  . . 

Purchases  for  Resale  . 

Purchases  to  be  fabricated  . 

Heat,  Light  and  Power  . 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  . 

Insurance  . 

Truck  Delivery  . 

Travel  and  Carfare  . 

Office  Supplies  . 

Printing  and  Postage  . 

Rent  . . 

Shop  Supplies  . 

Collection  Expense  . 

Repairs  and  Maintenance  . 

Social  Service  and  Aid  . 

Prevention  . 

Placement  . 

Education  and  Recreation  . 

Interest  on  Mortgages  . 

Interest  on  Other  Debts  . 

Library  Expense  . 

Conference  Expense  . . 

Miscellaneous  (Unclassified)  . 

New  Equipment  . . . 

Memberships  and  Dues  . . 

Branch  Allotments  . 

Advances  Deferred  . 

Loans  (Trade  Acceptance)  . 

Advance,  Special  Fund  . 

Retirements  . 

Supplemental  Maintenance  Funds  to  the 
branches  . 


4,200.00 

13,507.27 


462.58 

144.60 


1,239.97 

4,493.35 

7,310.06 

1,330.00 


146.86 


31.60 

778.27 

8,293.13 

476.50 


73.00 

10,875.00 


15,100.00 

1,500.00 

30,972.22 


TOTAL  EXPENSE 


$100,934.41 


$  41,282.55 
67,353.84 
126,323.82 
44,421.22 
15,576.25 
494,392.53 

5.213.49 
3,246.00 

5.191.74 
6,076.46 
7,234.31 
5,776.93 

162.85 

8.407.50 

7.431.74 
7.14 

17,232.04 

4,156.58 

7,598.18 

68.57 

1,365.91 

1,537.54 

190.40 


87.73 

12,824.20 

1,837.48 

950.85 


8,146.24 

35,000.00 

7,929.95 

2,895.84 


$939,919.88 


$  45,482.55 

80,861.11 
126,323.82 

44.421.22 
15,576.25 

494,392.53 

5.213.49 

3.708.58 
5,336.34 
6,076.46 
8,474.28 

10,270.28 

7.472.91 

9.737.50 
7,431.74 

7.14 

17,378.90 

4.156.58 
7,598.18 

68.57 

1.365.91 
1,537.54 

190.40 

31.60 

866.00 

21.117.33 

2,313.98 

1,023.85 

10,875.00 

8,146.24 

35,000.00 

23,029.95 

4,395.84 

30.972.22 


$1,040,854.29 
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THE  BRAILLE  ALPHABET 


Alphabet 

a 

b 

C 

d 

e 

1 

g 

h 

l 

i 

Numerals 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 

6 

0 

Whole- word 

a 

but 

can 

do 

every 

from 

g° 

have 

just 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

e  - 

9  9 

09 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Line  1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

9  • 

«  • 

99 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 

Alphabet 

k 

1 

m 

n 

o 

P 

q 

r 

8 

t 

Whole- word 

knowledge 

like 

more 

not 

people 

quite 

rather 

SO 

that 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

99 

•  • 

•  • 

®  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Line  2 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

«• 

•  e 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Alphabet 

u 

V 

X 

y 

z 

9 

6 

4 

4 

4 

Whole- word 

us 

very 

it 

you 

as 

and 

for 

of 

the 

with 

Part-word 

and 

for 

of 

the 

with 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

99 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Line  3 

•  • 

•  - 

•  9 

•  • 

9  • 

99 

•  • 

•  • 

99 

w,  etc. 

& 

e 

i 

A 

o 

6 

e 

1 

ti 

6  oe 

w 

W  HOLE-WORD 

Shall 

this 

which 

out 

{wiU 

Part-word 

gh 

sh 

th 

wh 

ed 

er 

ou 

«w 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

99 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •' 

Line  4 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  9 

.  •  • 

Whole-word 

in  ’ 

Part-word 

en 

in 

Punctuation 

» 

; 

• 

• 

1 

(  ) 

"  t 

H 

Line  5 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

99  99 

9  * 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

99  99 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

fraction  line 

numeral  sign 

Part-word 

ing 

ar 

Hyphen,  etc. 

1 

6 

a  x 

• 

•  — 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Line  6 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•i 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

9 

accent 

italic  sign  letter  sign 

capital  I 

decimal  point 

•  • 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

9  9  1 

Line  7 

•  • 

i 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

9  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Compound 

» 

i 

> 

[ 

] 

Signs 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  '  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •• 

•  •  • 

• 

•  •  • 

*  •  *  * 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  :•  •  1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  J 

•  •  • 

•  • 

•  •• 

•  •  •  • 

/  • 

•  • 

•  • 

KENNEDY  CAR  LINER  AND  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of 

Kennedy  Paper  Packing  Bags 
Kennedy  Car  Liners  —  Paper  Specialties 

SHELBYVILLE,  IND. 

“When  You  Help  The  Other  Fellow  You  HELP  YourselF’ 


THE  ROBERT  J.  GOLKA  CO. 

is  still  your  best  place  to  get  leather  materials  for  making 
fine  leather  goods.  Wholesale  prices,  direct 
from  the  manufacturer 

ROBERT  J.  GOLKA  CO. 

Brockton,  Mass. 

% 

MAYSVILLE  CARPET  WARP  AND  RUG  FILLER 

FOR 

HAND  LOOM  WEAVING 

JANUARY  AND  WOOD  COMPANY 

MAYSVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


JACOB  GILMAN 

JOBBER  COTTON  PIECE  GOODS,  CARPET  MATERIALS 

THREADS  AND  TAPES 

5-7  South  Eutaw  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


Est.  1893 


StsuuuliecJzeSi 

Yours  For  Victory 

P>UntUta 

Gowtp&fuf. 

in  1 945 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

• 

Buy  Broomcorn 

Printer  of  THE  SEER 

r 

• 

and 

Buy  Bonds 

Phone  2-8200 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

© 

• 

1447-49  Regina  Street 

HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 

A.  E.  CRAIG 

CHARLESTON,  ILLINOIS 

Cotton  Yam 
Cordage 

Twine 

Established  1881 

• 

Broom  Corn,  Hickory  Fibre, 

Stalks,  and  Palm  Fibre. 

$ 

Have  served  the  Trade  for 
many  years  as  a  dependable 
source  of  supply.  Send  us 
your  inquiries. 

A*  W.  ARCHER  CO*,  Inc* 

102  WORTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

CHARLES  H. 
DEMAREST,  Inc. 

227  WATER  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

UDOWITZ  &  KRASSNER 

formerly  SAMUEL  KRASSNER 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

WOVEN  PAPER  WEBBING  BROWN  FIBER  RUSH 

PAPER  REEDS  FOR  BASKETRY  VARIEGATED  (Green  and  Brown) 
PAPER  AND  WOOD  STAKES  1  FIBER  RUSH 

WOOD  BOTTOMS  RAFFIA  (Natural  and  Colored) 

1300-06  N.  Sixth  St.  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Compliments  of 

Geo.  H.  Maus,  Inc. 

Importers  Broom  Supplies 
AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


Broom  Corn 

THE 

THOMAS  MONAHAN  CO. 

“A  SERVICE  INSTITUTION” 


ARCOLA,  ILLINOIS 


TRUSTEES  AND  ALTERNATES 
PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


LEHIGH  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Franklin  H.  Lichtenwalter,  Mrs.  Gerald  Backenstoe,  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Phillips 
ALTERNATES — Joseph  Mosser,  W.  G.  B.  Woodring,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Parkinson,  Jr. 

BLAIR  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES— D.  N.  Slep,  M.  A.  Miller,  H.  D.  Coulter 
ALTERNATES — J.  Lester  Laughlin,  Harry  G.  Stevens,  E.  J.  Master 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Clifford  F.  Frey,  E.  L.  Farabaugh,  Earl  W.  Ecker 
ALTERNATES — Frank  R.  Collie,  Mrs.  Alexander  Maysels,  Jerome  Barney 

BUTLER  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  J.  C.  Brandon,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Stepp,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Parker 
ALTERNATES — Miss  Florence  Galmish,  Miss  Elsa  Finger,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Dunlevy 


DELAWARE  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  James  G.  Calebaugh,  Mrs.  E.  Ray  Salmons,  Thomas  F.  Nolan 
ALTERNATES — John  E.  Carr,  Robert  H.  Stinson,  Albert  E.  Holl 

ERIE  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  Harry  W.  Schaal,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Ostrow,  Mrs.  Edmund  J.  Mehl 
ALTERNATES — Charles  A.  Mertens,  Jr.,  Gus  Pulakos,  Mrs.  Howard  E.  Bowman 

TRI-COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  Alfred  Scarborough,  F.  E.  Weaver,  Ernest  D.  Latham 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  George  H.  Ashley,  Miss  K.  Lenora  Watts,  John  Stapf 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — W.  K.  McHenry,  Hugo  Thomas,  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Davis 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  Claude  Samuels,  Miss  Helen  Fox,  John  W.  Hagins 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Dr.  L.  E.  Nightengale,  Mrs.  I.  M.  Shane,  Rev.  James  E.  Wagner 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  William  Johnstone,  Mrs.  Fred  Hausch,  Henry  Warren 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  J.  B.  Mohler,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Montgomery,  Mrs.  John  O’Donnell 
ALTERNATES — J.  E.  Burns,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Peterson,  J.  B.  Mohler 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — John  F.  Gordon,  Griffith  Robbins,  Mrs.  John  G.  Bennett 
ALTERNATES — Dr.  G.  H.  Bechtold,  Claude  Bennett,  Miss  Ina  Eddingfleld 


PITTSBURGH  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES— F.  C.  Irish,  I.  W.  Danforth,  Bradley  S.  Joice 
ALTERNATES — Leo  G.  Griffith,  J.  Harold  Autenreith,  Guy  H.  Nickeson 


BERKS  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Vincent  Obold,  William  E.  Maier,  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Davis 
ALTERNATES — Harry  L.  Peifer,  Daniel  J.  Kramer,  Mrs.  Nathan  Marcus 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Professor  James  R.  Gilligan,  Vandling  D.  Rose,  Robert  G.  Coglizer 
ALTERNATES — Dr.  M.  M.  Williams,  Frederick  E.  Gerlock,  Robert  E.  Dawson 


WILKES-BARRE  BRANCH 


TRUSTEES— EdAvard  Eyerman,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Norris,  Bayard  Hand 
ALTERNATES— John  Collins,  John  T.  Howell,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Julian  S.  Long 


t  TRUSTEES  AT  LARGE:  Walter  E.  Burns,  Harrisburg;  Leon  D.  Metzger,  Harrisburg 
A  Emery  Pittsburgh ;  Frank  Wilbur  Main,  Pittsburgh;  Mrs.  J.  Harvey  Gordon, 
Philadelphia;  Philip  N.  Harrison,  Harrisburg. 
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HEADQUARTERS 

400  N.  THIRD  STREET 
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Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

FOUNDER — Mrs.  Moses  Ruslander  (Deceased) 


OFFICERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


F.  E.  WEAVER  . . 

DR.  L.  E.  NIGHTENGALE  . 

VANDLING  D.  ROSE  . 

MRS.  J.  HARVEY  GORDON  . 
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G.  ERNEST  WARD  . 

J.  HARRY  AUEN  . . 
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ARTHUR  E.  COPELAND  . 

A.  WILLIAM  LOHLER  . 
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MRS.  HELEN  WILLETT  . 
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LOCATION 

.  713  Linden  Street,  Allentown 

. 1000-2  Green  Avenue,  Altoona 

129  East  Broad  Street,  Bethlehem 
..111  West  New  Castle  Street,  Butler 

. 114  East  Ninth  Street,  Chester 

. 171  S.  Main  Street,  Doylestown 

.  133  West  Seventh  Street,  Erie 

308  North  Second  Street,  Harrisburg 

. 728  Wood  Street,  Johnstown 

506  West  Walnut  Street,  Lancaster 

. 37  Broadway,  Mauch  Chunk 

...  240  West  Main  Street,  Norristown 

.  406  West  First  Street,  Oil  City 

.126  South  19th  Street,  Philadelphia 
..  308  South  Craig  Street,  Pittsburgh 

. 34  North  8th  Street,  Reading 

. 228  Adams  Avenue,  Scranton 


ELLEN  GIBBONS  . . 35  East  Union  Street,  Wilkes-Barre 

Director  of  Prevention  of  Blindness  Department. 


. 35  East  Union  Street,  Wilkes-Barre 

Director  of  Department  for  the  Blind. 

Many  Association  Branches  are  members  of  their  respective  Community  Chests. 
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Josef  G.  Cauffman 

Principal,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind.  See  page  4. 
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JOSEF  G.  CAUFFMAN 

Josef  G.  Cauffman  was  born  in  Michigan  forty-five  years  ago  of 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  ancestry,  his  father  having  been  born  in  Juniata 
County,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Michigan  and  took  his  degrees  from  Western  Michigan  College  of 
Education  and  the  University  of  California  in  Los  Angeles.  He 
spent  eleven  years  as  Principal  of  the  Dowagiac,  Michigan,  High 
School,  and  eleven  years  as  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Lansing. 

His  professional  affiliations  are:  life  member  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  past  President  of  the  Michigan  Conference 
for  Exceptional  Children,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Army’s  Surgeon  General’s  Honorary  Civilian  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  War-Blinded  and  member  of  the  International  Council  for  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Children. 

He  has  three  children,  the  oldest  son  being  a  member  of  the  Army 
Air  Corps  and  stationed  at  Lowry  Field,  Denver;  the  other  tw~o,  a 
daughter  and  a  son,  attend  senior  high  school. 

On  July  first,  1945,  Mr.  Cauffman  assumed  his  new  duties  as 
Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  Overbrook,  one  of  the  country’s  oldest  and  finest  educational 
centers  for  blind  children.  Pennsylvania  is  fortunate  in  obtaining 
one  of  Mr.  Cauff man’s  capacity  in  this  restricted  field  of  education. 

Mr.  Cauffman’s  own  words  bespeak  success  for  his  administration 
and  the  continuation  of  high  traditions  in  this  Philadelphia  organi¬ 
zation  : 

“It  has  been  a  very  pleasant  experience  moving  to  Pennsylvania, 
as  the  workers  at  the  school  and  in  the  various  agencies  have  received 
me  cordially  and  have  been  most  helpful.  It  is  my  earnest  desire  to 
return  this  cooperation  to  the  fullest  extent.  With  that  in  mind,  I 
hope  that  the  readers  of  the  SEER  will  stop  in  to  see  me  at  Over- 
brook  whenever  they  are  in  the  vicinity.” 
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THE  SEER  SEES 

Durability  is  one  of  the  basic  gauges  of  merit.  This  enviable 
characteristic  is  occasionally  manifested  in  the  written  word.  The 
objectives  of  organized  work  for  blind  people  are  not  always  too  clearly 
defined.  Occasionally  someone  does  hi't  the  nail  on  the  head.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  late  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair  did  these  things  admir¬ 
ably  in  his  “Straight  Facts  About  Pennsylvania’s  Blind,”  which  was 
released  for  the  first  time  years  ago.  His  words  have  merit  not  only 
because  they  state  the  situation,  respecting  the  needs  of  blind  people 
of  Pennsylvania,  more  accurately  than  ever  before,  and  what  agencies 
of  the  blind  should  do  about  it,  but  because  the  author’s  prescriptions 
are  as  pertinent  today  as  they  were  the  day  they  were  written.  Por¬ 
tions  of  this  issue  of  the  SEER  are  therefore  employed  to  disseminate 
these  facts  about  blind  Pennsylvanians  who  are  typical  of  blind  people 
everywhere. 

The  Association  acknowledges  with  profound  regret  the  almost 
simultaneous  passing  of  two  of  its  leading  co-workers,  Mrs.  Mary  Mul- 
hattan,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Aykroyd,  of  Bethlehem. 
Seldom  does  any  organization  suffer  such  irreparable  loss  within  such 
narrow  limits  of  time.  Our  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  these  two  veteran  Association  stalwarts. 

— o — 

The  SEER  views  with  mixed  emotions  the  retirement  of  Mr.  M.  C. 
Migel  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  While  Mr.  Migel  rates  some  relaxation  from  his  incomparable 
sponsorship  of  things  worthwhile  for  blind  people,  his  retirement  will 
result  in  a  permanent  void  in  that  seat  of  National  knowledge  of  all 
things  affecting  the  blind  people  of  the  Country.  The  work  has  been 
bathed  in  his  benevolences.  The  Foundation  is  a  monument  to  his 
integrity  of  purpose  and  discernment  in  this  specialized  field  which  so 
often  lacks  adequate  financing  of  knowledgeable  facilities.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  its  quarterly  wish  for  Mr.  Migel  long  years  of  sound 
health  and  deep  gratification  born  of  these  benefactions. 
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STRAIGHT  FACTS  ABOUT  PENNSYLVANIA’S  BLIND 

How  Blind  Is  Blind? 

The  State  says  a  man  or  woman  is  blind  enough  to  receive  a  pen¬ 
sion  when  more  than  95%  of  vision  is  gone.  But  outside  that  limit 
are  more  than  25,000  Pennsylvanians  with  greatly  impaired  sight — 
men,  women  and  children  who  will  always  need  the  care,  the  special 
training,  the  strengthening  of  morale  that  experienced  workers  can 
best  give. 

Why  Are  Blind  People  Blind? 

Some  are  born  blind.  Some  become  bli'nd  right  after  birth,  need¬ 
lessly.  Social  diseases  claim  thousands.  Unsanitary  home  conditions 
and  poverty  afflict  other  hundreds.  So  do  accidents  to  children — a 
gash  from  open  scissors,  home  “chemicals,”  fireworks.  Eye  hazards  in 
industry  are  among  the  most  dreaded  causes.  Actually  72%  of  exist¬ 
ing  blindness  could  have  been  prevented  by  proper  instruction  and  edu¬ 
cation  on  the  part  of  responsible  private  agencies! 

How  Do  Such  Agencies  Help  Prevent  Blindness? 

By,  first,  vigorous  education;  second,  active  cooperation  with 
public  and  private  health  and  social  agencies,  ophthalmologists,  hos¬ 
pitals,  medical  societies,  schools,  organized  lay  groups,  etc.  Examples : 

Blindness  at  birth  can  be  reduced  only  through  generations  of 
treatment  of  parents  afflicted  with  inherited  disease.  Proper  parental 
treatment  will  prevent  90  r/<  of  blindness  among  babies  born  of  moth¬ 
ers  with  syphilis. 

Blindness  after  birth  can  be  prevented  by  proper  prophylactic 
treatment  when  a  baby  is  born,  and  by  immediate  hospitalization  in 
the  event  that  “babies’  sore  eyes”  develop. 

If  properly  treated,  perforating  wounds  of  single  eyes  need  not 
involve  the  second  eye  and  thus  result  ih  total  blindness.  Cataracts  in 
the  young  and  old  alike  can  usually  be  treated  to  restore  useful  vision. 

Agencies  secure  care  for  expectant  mothers,  obtain  treatment  for 
the  helpless  baby,  follow-up  injured  eyes  and  eyes  clouded  by  catar¬ 
acts.  Agencies  also  stir  community  sentiment  against  fireworks  and 
other  eye  hazards,  seek  to  end  industrial  dangers  to  eyesight,  dis¬ 
tribute  varied  educational  material,  and  work  for  improved  lighting 
in  the  homes  and  school,  that  eyes  which  see  now  may  see  always! 
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Has  the  Blind  Child  a  Chance  in  Life? 

Left  to  shift  for  himself,  no.  Uneducated,  without  medical  care, 
a  frail  and  beaten  spirit,  no.  But  given  an  education  in  a  special 
school,  taught  to  swim,  hike,  run,  play  games  as  any  normal  boy; 
trained  for  a  job  or  profession,  and  placed  in  that  job  at  the  proper 
time;  throughout  life  afforded  decent  medical  supervision — then  the 
blind  child  has  a  chance,  and  a  good  one.  Instead  of  a  helpless  burden, 
dependent  upon  the  family  or  public  relief,  the  child  thus  cared  for 
becomes  a  capable,  self-supporting  member  of  the  community.  ...  To 
do  all  this  for  any  child  requires  sympathy,  tact,  endless  patience,  skill 
but  that  is  what  organizations  for  the  blind  are  for! 


What  Does  It  Feel  Like  To  Be  Blind? 

The  newly-blind  person,  citizen  of  a  strange,  new  world,  needs 
to  start  life  over.  Under  the  skilful,  sympathetic  care  of  the  hos¬ 
pital,  the  agency  worker,  and  his  own  family,  he  learns  again  to  eat, 
dri'nk,  dress,  brush  his  teeth,  bathe.  He  learns  to  walk,  head  up;  to 
meet  people  with  assurance.  Best  of  all,  he  learns  once  again  to  have 
confidence  in  himself!  .  .  .  But  the  period  of  adjustment  is  long  and 
wearing,  and  endless  care  must  be  taken  with  the  sensitive  spirit. 
Here,  services  of  home  teachers  and  field  workers  who  understand  the 
problems  and  potentialities  of  the  blind  are  wholly  indispensable. 

What  Do  The  Blind  Want  LEAST? 

Sentimentalizing  over  their  condition.  A  blind  person  should  not 
dwell  on  his  own  affliction — and  dislikes  others  to  do  so.  If  he  is  blind, 
and  must  always  be,  the  wise  thing  and  the  right  thing  is  to  use  to 
advantage  faculties  still  good,  still  sharp.  .  .  .  Blind  men  and  women  do 
ask  understanding.  Remember  that  the  blind  are  not  all  brilliant ;  nor 
all  dull;  not  all  quick,  nor  all  stupid;  they  laugh,  sing,  grow  angry,  are 
generous,  selfish,  thoughtful,  thrifty,  moody,  like  all  the  rest  of  us. 
Blind  people  are  people,  first  of  all — and  need  the  human  touch  in  all 
private  and  public  relations. 


What  Do  The  Blind  Want  MOST? 

Work.  The  bane  of  the  blind  is  not  darkness,  but  idleness. 
Agencies  of  the  blind,  supported  largely  by  private  funds,  consider  it 
one  of  their  most  important  functions  to  seek  employment  for  blind 
men  and  women  able  to  work — to  adjust  them  to  their  position — to 
help  them  earn  a  comfortable  living  and  retain  their  self-respect. 
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What  Work  Can  The  Blind  Do  Best? 

Many  blind  men  weave  rugs  and  carpets,  cane  chairs,  make 
brooms  and  brushes,  and  are  thoroughly  happy  at  i't.  But  that  is  not 
all  the  blind  can  do!  Given  an  opportunity,  the  blind  can  also  work 
in  factories,  garages,  offices;  teach  music,  tune  pianos  and  organs; 
write  insurance;  sell;  keep  store;  tutor;  preach;  practice  osteopathy, 
physio-therapy,  and  law;  represent  their  communities  in  State  and 
National  Legislatures.  Organizations  for  the  blind  not  only  help  blind 
men  and  women  locate  such  work ;  they  train  the  blind  for  the  work 
and  find  a  market  for  blind-made  goods  and  services. 


What  Of  The  Blind  Who  Cannot  Work? 

Old  age,  ill  health,  disease,  or,  general  unemployment,  prevent 
many  blind  men  and  women  from  working.  But  the  blind  are  still 
human  beings — they  tire,  as  you  would,  of  sitting  alone  for  endless 
idle  hours.  Organizations  for  the  blind  teach  handicrafts,  games,  the 
reading  of  Braille  literature,  music,  a  hundred  successful,  congenial 
home  activities  for  the  blind  who  want  to  be  busy  and  should  be ! 


How  Is  The  State  Helping  The  Blind? 

The  State  provides  for  the  special  education  and  recreation  of 
blind  children  in  public  schools;  appropriates  funds  to  organizations 
for  the  blind;  gives  a  pension  to  certain  dependent  blind;  offers  many 
other  valuable,  necessary  services. 

Yet  obviously  Pennsylvania’s  needs  are  greater  than  the  State 
alone  can  remedy.  The  blind  student  at  college  or  technical  school; 
the  blind  man  or  woman  deprived  of  pension  for  one  of  many  reasons ; 
the  partly  blind  who  need  assistance  but  are  not  eligible  to  receive  it 
— these  and  others  totaling  several  thousand  men,  women  and  young- 
children,  actually  blind,  must  look  primarily  to  the  private  agency  for 
guidance,  encouragement,  training. 


Is  The  State  Pension  Helpful  To  The  Blind? 

Obviously,  to  a  man  who  needs  money  and  has  none,  any  assist¬ 
ance  whatever  is  welcome.  The  State  pension  comes  as  a  genuine  aid 
to  many  who  otherwise  must  depend  wholly  on  friends  and  relatives, 
or  do  without. 
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But  is  the  blind  pension  sufficient?  Can  a  man  or  woman  live 
comfortably,  securely,  happily,  on  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year? 
What  of  the  blind  who  are  not  '‘blind  enough”  to  obtain  a  pension? 
And  what  of  the  blind  who,  because  of  restrictions  of  age,  residence, 
income,  cannot  even  apply  for  it? 

Granting  the  many  desirable  features  of  a  pension,  and  there  are 
many,  there  are  some  things  a  pension  can  never  do.  A  pension  can¬ 
not  prevent  blindness.  A  pension  cannot  teach,  train,  encourage  a 
helpless  blind  child.  A  pension  cannot  orient  a  newly  blinded  person 
to  his  new  and  fearful  condition.  A  pension  cannot  supply  work  to 
blind  people  who  desperately  need  to  be  busy.  A  pension  cannot  pro¬ 
vide  a  market  for  blind-made  products.  A  pension  cannot  teach  handi¬ 
crafts,  games,  music,  literature.  A  pension,  above  all,  cannot  now  or 
ever  take  the  place  of  human,  friendly,  sympathetic  contact  between 
the  blind  and  the  experienced  worker.  The  blind  need  more  than  a 
pension  can  ever  give. 


Upon  What  Does  Successful  Work  Among  the  Blind  Depend? 

First,  upon  an  organization — experienced,  vigilant,  competently 
staffed.  Second,  upon  individuals  who  support  such  organizations  for 
the  good  of  the  community,  and  out  of  simple  regard  for  others.  Third, 
upon  an  informed  public  opinion,  which  knows  that  the  blind  man  is 
not  an  object  of  public  pity,  but  a  human  being — to  be  loved,  trained 
to  be  self-supporting,  educated,  given  medical  treatment,  and  taught 
to  live  with  himself  and  others  cheerfully,  intelligently,  courageously ! 
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Mrs.  George  H.  Aykroyd 

See  Tribute  on  Page  11. 
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A  TRIBUTE 

Whereas,  Mrs.  George  H.  Aykroyd  has  been  a  devoted  and  faith¬ 
ful  Director  and  worker  of  the  Northampton  County  Branch,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind  for  the  past  eleven  years  and  at  the 
same  time  has  served  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Branch  in  a  like 
manner;  and 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Aykroyd  not  only  contributed  much  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Handwork  Department,  but  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  its  unbroken  and  successful  developments  and  active  condition, 
and 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Aykroyd  has  been  untiringly  active  in  the  recrea¬ 
tion  programs  for  the  blind  people  of  this  County,  and  has  wel¬ 
comed  and  entertained  them  in  her  home  on  innumerable  occasions; 
and 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Aykroyd  has  provided  transportation  for  the  staff 
and  workers  to  and  from  home  and  headquarters,  and  in  the  field 
on  daily  schedules.  Without  this  transportation  many  of  our  blind 
people  could  not  have  achieved  their  present  skill  and  earning 
capacity ;  and 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Aykroyd  has  always  actively  collaborated  with 
various  Church  and  Civic  groups  in  their  volunteer  assistance  at  head¬ 
quarters;  and 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Aykroyd  assumed  heavy  responsibility  for  sales 
and  has  helped  to  develop  them  to  a  state  of  high  efficiency ;  and 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Aykroyd  has  given  unstintedly  of  her  time,  her 
strength,  and  her  possessions  to  the  Branch  in  its  various  phases 
of  activity,  and  to  the  blind  people  individually  and  their  many  and 
varied  needs ;  and 

Whereas,  above  all,  Mrs.  Aykroyd  has  been  a  loving  Mother  to 
the  blind  people,  helping  them  to  interpret  their  joys  and  perplexities 
with  utmost  sympathy  and  understanding,  placing  benefits  and  ad¬ 
vantages  in  their  way  wherever  possible;  and 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Aykroyd  has  given  loyal  and  constant  friendship 
and  wise  counsel  to  the  Branch  Directors  and  Staff  workers  through- 
out  the  years  of  her  association  with  them ;  be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Northampton  County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Woman’s 
Auxiliary  hereby  go  on  record  as  paying  tribute  to  Mrs.  George  H. 
Aykroyd,  for  her  life  of  service  and  devotion,  and  in  acknowledging 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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EYES  AT  WORK 

FLORENCE  NELSON,  Associate  for  Industrial  Service 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 

The  relationship  of  good  eyesight  to  job  efficiency  was  brought 
into  sharp  focus  during  the  war.  Faced  with  the  demand  for  speedy 
production  many  plants  found  that  substantial  improvement  in  out¬ 
put  could  be  made  through  greater  attention  to  vi'sual  factors.  As  a 
result  the  current  interest  in  industrial  eyesight  programs  is  greater 
than  ever  before,  and  all  signs  point  to  continued  raising  of  stand¬ 
ards  during  the  reconversion  period. 

For  many  years  industry  has  recognized  the  need  for  protecti'ng 
the  eyes  of  workers  from  various  job  hazards — flying  objects,  corro¬ 
sive  substances,  splashing  liquids,  poisonous  dusts  and  fumes,  in¬ 
jurious  light  and  heat  rays.  Much  less  consideration,  however,  has 
been  given  to  matching  the  man  or  woman  to  the  job  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  vi'sual  capacity,  and  to  providing  good  seeing  conditions  in 
the  plant.  Even  the  worker  with  excellent  vision  cannot  produce  ef¬ 
ficiently  under  faulty  illumination. 

It  was  to  these  factors,  as  well  as  to  the  problem  of  eyesight  pro¬ 
tection,  that  the  War  Production  Board  directed  the  attention  of  war 
plant  managers  in  launching  its  Program  for  Increasing  Production  by 
Conservation  and  Utilization  of  Eyesight  in  Industry  early  in  the 
Fall  of  1944.  Donald  M.  Nelson,  then  WPB  Chairman,  addressed  a 
letter  to  these  executives  advising  them  that  substandard  visual  con¬ 
ditions  were  found  to  be  prevalent;  that  subnormal  eyesight  was 
keeping  25  to  40  per  cent  of  the  workers  below  normal  production; 
that  in  many  factories  inadequate  illumination  and  glare  handi¬ 
capped  the  entire  working  force;  that  absenteeism,  fatigue  and  acci¬ 
dent  rates  were  being  substantially  Increased  by  eyestrain;  and 
that  goggles  and  other  protective  equipment  were  often  neither  ade¬ 
quate  nor  properly  maintained.  Offering  advice  and  informational 
material  on  improving  visual-production  conditions  in  the  individual 
plant  Mr.  Nelson  wrote,  “I  am  counting  on  the  vigorous  good  sense  of 
American  industrial  managers  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
and  to  help  in  overcoming  a  major  problem  of  modern  production.” 

Cooperating  in  the  intensive  WPB  program,  which  was  carried 
through  October  15  of  this  year,  were  the  Federal  Security  Agency — 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation; 
the  War  Manpower  Commission;  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Division  of  Labor  Standards:  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  A  non-profit 
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contract  was  made  by  WPB  with  the  Society  for  developing  special 
informational  material,  handling  correspondence  and  servicing  plants 
which  asked  for  help. 

The  response  from  industry  was  prompt  and  gratifying.  Sev¬ 
eral  hundred  companies  made  self-appraisals  of  visual  conditions, 
guided  by  a  WPB  manual  based  on  standard  practices  recommended 
by  NSPB.  Thousands  of  other  plants  requested  the  informational 
bulletins  available  on  such  objects  as  screening  tests  for  job  vision; 
prescription  lenses  for  the  job;  job  analysis  for  occupational  vision; 
eye  protection;  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  industrial  nurse  in  re¬ 
lation  to  job  vision  and  emergency  care  of  eye  injuries. 

A  complete  report  is  now  being  compiled  on  the  extent  of  the 
WPB  program,  the  eyesight  conditions  found  to  be  prevalent,  and  the 
factors  that  appear  to  demand  most  serious  consideration  ih  the 
postwar  period.  At  this  writing  the  total  number  of  workers  that 
have  been  reached  by  this  cooperative  project  is  estimated  to  be 
8,000,000. 

The  object  of  pre-placement  vision  tests  and  visual  job  analysis 
is  not  to  bar  workers  from  jobs  but  rather  to  place  them  where  their 
eyesi'ght  qualifications  can  be  used  to  best  advantage.  In  fact,  when 
such  industrial  vision  programs  are  properly  administered  they 
usually  result  in  satisfactory  placement  of  a  larger  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  An  eye  condition  that 
prevents  a  worker  from  performing  one  particular  plant  operation 
efficiently  may  on  the  other  hand  present  no  handicap  in  other  kinds 
of  work. 

A  complete  vision  testing  program  includes  pre-placement  and 
pre-transfer  screening  tests,  general  surveys  and  periodic  re-checks. 
Obviously  all  these  must  be  keyed  to  careful  job  analysis.  Many 
plants  give  workers  standard  tests  for  distance  (20  feet)  and  near 
vision  (16  to  14  inches)  but  fail  to  take  into  account  the  jobs  that 
are  performed  at  some  intermediate  distance,  or  at  a  point  usually 
close  to  the  eyes.  Important  as  both  these  tests  are  they  would  not, 
for  example,  accurately  indicate  how  well  a  worker  might  be  able  to 
see  and  operate  an  automatic  lathe,  which  might  be  as  much  as  30 
inches  from  his  eyes. 

To  measure  all  the  aspects  of  vision  necessary  to  a  worker’s  ef¬ 
ficiency  several  tests  must  be  made:  distance  and  near  vision,  as 
mentioned  above ;  also  working-distance  vision ;  fields  of  vision ;  ability 
to  coordinate  the  use  of  the  two  eyes,  to  recognize  relative  positions 
of  objects,  to  perceive  depth  and  discriminate  between  colors.  Natur- 
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ally  among  any  group  of  workers  there  will  be  considerable  variation 
in  ability  of  the  eyes  to  perform  all  these  functions. 

Demands  on  eyesight  have  increased  because  of  the  complexities 
of  modern  machinery,  the  exacting  nature  of  precision  tasks,  and 
particularly  the  high-operating  speed  of  special-purpose  machine  tools 
used  in  mass  production.  The  visual  problem  has  recently  been  fur¬ 
ther  complicated  by  the  large  number  of  older  workers  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  ranks,  among  whom  there  is  a  greater  percentage  of  eye  de¬ 
fects  and  who  usually  require  lenses  of  different  strength  for  distance 
and  near  work. 

In  general,  prescribing  glasses  for  industrial  use  is  a  far  more 
complicated  matter  than  prescribing  them  for  ordinary  purposes.  The 
eye  physician  should  know  the  exact  conditions  under  which  a  job  is 
being  done.  Under  best  practice  the  company  provides  eye  protec¬ 
tion  equipment  for  all  employees,  with  lenses  ground  to  individual 
prescriptions  according  to  worker  and  job  requirements. 

Visual  job  analysis  calls  for  a  knowledge  of  personal  eyesight 
qualifications  and  limitations,  lighting,  physical  factors  and  hazards 
of  the  particular  operation.  It  can  only  be  made  by  watching  work  in 
performance.  The  plant  medical  director,  consulting  eye  physician, 
production,  illuminating  and  safety  engineers,  personnel  director  and 
supervisors  should  all  make  their  contributions  as  necessary.  Fre¬ 
quently  such  analyses  are  made  without  the  cooperation  of  an  eye 
specialist,  and  so  have  relatively  little  value.  A  recent  survey  of  30 
leading  industries  in  an  eastern  state  disclosed  that  only  one  had  made 
a  visual  job  analysis  in  cooperation  with  an  eye  physician. 

A  handy  device  for  use  in  making  the  analysis  is  a  check-list  or 
chart  of  the  various  jobs  in  the  plant,  with  standard  code  numbers. 
The  visual  requirements  listed  against  the  jobs  are  the  basis  for 
placement  of  those  having  the  matching  qualifications.  In  general 
jobs  should  be  set  up  to  conform  to  normal  and  reasonable  eyesight 
capacities.  The  analysis  often  reveals  opportunities  for  simplifying 
some  operations  and  eliminating  certain  visual  factors.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  area  over  which  the  work  is 
performed,  substituting  eye  movements  for  head  movements,  and 
small  eye  movements  for  large  ones;  also  by  employing  jigs  and  fix¬ 
tures  for  positioning  tools. 

Though  few  if  any  industrial  executives  would  question  the  need 
for  adequate  illumination  in  working  areas  this  eyesight  factor  i's 
neglected  in  a  surprising  number  of  plants.  About  40  per  cent  of 
those  making  self-appraisals  in  connection  with  the  WPB  program 
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frankly  stated  that  they  did  not  know  whether  or  not  their  illumi¬ 
nation  conformed  to  the  American  Recommended  Practice  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Lighting.  This  publication  of  the  Illuminating  Engineering 
Society  presents  a  complete  list  of  recommended  minimum  standards 
of  illumination  for  interiors  in  a  wide  range  of  industries.  Good 
lighting,  light  colors  on  walls  and  ceilings  and  suitable  contrasting 
colors  on  machinery  combine  to  make  the  workplace  attractive  and 
comfortable,  and  contribute  greatly  to  efficiency. 

Despite  the  wide  range  of  equipment  now  available  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  workers  against  various  industrial  hazards  some  300,000 
eye  injuries  occur  annually.  It  is  estimated  that  60,000  of  them  are 
compensable  in  the  amount  of  $20,000,000  or  more,  and  with  the  in¬ 
direct  costs  the  total  mounts  to  $100,000,000  yearly. 

Most  of  these  injuries  can  easily  be  prevented,  and  the  source  of 
hazards  should  be  the  first  point  of  attention.  Methods  commonly 
used  to  eliminate  possibility  of  eye  injury  are  protective  glass  guards 
on  grinding  wheels;  shields  guarding  welding  or  chipping  operations 
from  neighboring  workers ;  exhaust  fans  with  hoods  or  similar  equip¬ 
ment  to  carry  off  harmful  fumes  or  dusts;  proper  equipment  for 
handling  corrosive  liquids,  etc. 

A  study  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Handbook  No.  24 — 
'‘American  Standard  Safety  Code  for  the  Protection  of  Heads,  Eyes 
and  Respiratory  Organs,”  followed  by  consultations  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  equipment  manufacturers  will  provide  solutions  to  specific 
personal  protection  problems.  Purchases  of  goggles  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  should  be  made  only  from  concerns  which  guarantee  that  their 
products  meet  requirements  of  the  Code. 

Following  are  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  order  to  maintain  the  eye 
protection  program  at  high  standard: 

1.  Make  sure  that  the  goggles,  or  other  protective  equipment,  are 
chosen  with  respect  to  the  particular  hazards  of  the  job,  and  are  care¬ 
fully  and  accurately  fitted  to  the  worker.  One  cannot  expect  a  man 
to  wear  goggles  all  day  long  if  they  are  painfully  uncomfortable.  Fit¬ 
tings  should  include  interpupillary  distance,  as  well  as  physical  com¬ 
fort. 

2.  Provide  a  case  for  the  goggles  and,  if  possible,  a  suitable  place 
in  a  locker  or  elsewhere  so  that  the  goggles  can  be  kept  clean  and  safe 
when  not  in  use. 

3.  See  to  it  that  all  goggles  are  regularly  reconditioned  and 
sterilized. 


(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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A  very  free  informal  discussion  of  various  phases  of  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness  program  was  held  at  the  Institute  in  Scranton. 
It  was  gratifying  for  the  participants  of  the  panel  to  have  questions, 
comments  and  suggestions  come  from  the  branch  representatives 
present,  and  all  concerned  seemed  to  feel  that  much  useful  material 
was  presented  and  discussed. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  material  presented  by  the  discussants 
on  the  panel  follows.  The  planned  order  of  presentation  of  phases 
of  the  program  progressed  from  one  phase  to  another  with  no  in¬ 
troduction  needed  and  no  break  in  continuity  of  group  discussion. 

VISION  TESTING 

MARY  R.  LIMBERG 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  procedures  for  organizing  vision  test¬ 
ing  in  the  schools,  such  as  equipment  to  be  used,  the  training  of 
teachers  and  volunteers  to  participate  in  the  testing,  use  of  teachers 
for  observation  of  signs  of  strain  i'n  children,  etc.  It  was  also  em¬ 
phasized  that  no  testing  is  done  except  on  invitation  by  the  school 
administrator,  and  that  adequate  preparation  of  school  personnel 
is  needed  in  advance  of  the  testing  date.  Follow-up  is  done  by  school 
nurses  when  possible;  i'n  other  areas,  state  nurses  can  be  used,  or 
PTA  health  committees  often  have  retired  nurses  who  will  serve. 
In  some  instances,  it  is  necessary  for  the  person  doing  the  screening 
to  supplement  the  teacher’s  sending  notes  home  by  visiting  homes 
where  children  have  markedly  reduced  vision  or  some  acute  uncared 
for  condition.  Stress  was  placed  on  interpreting  findings  to  the 
teachers,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  fact  that  markedly  de¬ 
creased  vision  does  not  indicate  the  need  for  sight-saving  class  work, 
as  correction  can  usually  be  obtained  for  most  of  the  children  by 
competent  ophthalmological  care.  Since  it  is  hoped  that  follow-up 
of  children  with  deviations  from  normal  will  result  eventually  in 
their  obtaining  medical  care,  it  is  important  that  methods  of  screen¬ 
ing  be  fully  approved  by  the  local  ophthalmologists,  or  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  local  eye  society. 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

SARA  E.  LEHMAN 

The  program  of  sight  conservation  for  the  individual  child  in 
his  own  schoolroom  requires  a  great  deal  of  thoughtful  planning  both 
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in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  child  and  .to  the  resources  of  the  school. 
Children  with  visual  acuity  of  20/70  or  less  in  the  better  eye  with 
correction,  or  children  with  progressive  eye  conditions  require  this 
work.  The  ophthalmologist  must  recommend  and  approve  the  pro¬ 
gram,  before  it  can  be  established,  and  he  should  give  diagnosis  and 
special  recommendations  so  that  these  may  be  interpreted  to  the 
family  and  to  the  school.  The  family  should  carry  out  the  same 
type  of  program  at  home  for  the  child  as  is  carried  in  the  school, 
and  the  parents  as  well  as  the  child  himself  should  know  what  i's 
being  done  as  well  as  why  it  has  been  recommended,  in  order  to  have 
full  acceptance  of  the  program.  The  school  personnel,  including  the 
superintendent,  the  nurse,  the  principal  and  the  teachers  should  all 
understand  the  need  for  the  program,  the  aims  to  be  reached,  the 
resources  and  techniques  to  be  used. 

Materials  include  adequate  lighting,  twenty-four  point  type 
books,  si'ght-saving  paper,  heavy  black  pencil,  special  crayons  and 
chalk,  special  adjustable  desk  if  possible,  and  play  materials.  Seat¬ 
ing  space  should  be  selected  with  the  aid  of  a  light  meter,  and  per¬ 
mission  obtained  for  the  child  to  move  around  as  needed. 

The  problems  to  be  faced  are  the  lack  of  up-to-date  printed  ma¬ 
terial,  the  large  classes  and  limited  time  the  teacher  can  spend  wi'th 
the  handicapped  child,  the  unwillingness  of  some  teachers  and  of 
some  children  to  use  special  material,  and  the  lack  of  cooperation  at 
home  in  following  through  on  good  work  habits. 

In  the  past  session  of  the  legislature,  $40,000  was  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  reimbursing  school  dis¬ 
tricts  for  the  purchase  of  large  type  books  for  visually  handicapped 
children.  The  material  available  at  the  present  is  inadequate,  with 
little  above  sixth  grade  level  except  for  literature,  and  most  of  the 
books  available  badly  out-dated.  There  is  a  new  publishing  company 
interested  and  active  which  expects  to  have  general  science  books 
for  grades  7,  8,  and  9  available  for  distribution  by  February  1946, 
with  other  material  to  follow  shortly. 

SIGHT-SAVING  CLASSES 

ELLEN  GIBBONS 

There  are  at  the  present  time  631  sight  conservation  classes  in 
31  states,  the  territory  of  Hawaii  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  of 
this  number,  28  are  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
three  of  these  in  Wyoming  Valley.  It  is  estimated  that  one  in  every 
500-700  students  needs  sight  conservation  work.  The  students  eligible 
for  this  program  must  have  the  visual  limitations  mentioned  earlier, 
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and  must  have  mentality  capable  of ‘achieving  an  education.  It  is 
considered  economically  sound  to  establish  a  class  for  ten  students, 
although  as  many  as  sixteen  can  be  taken  care  of  if  not  more  than 
4  grades  are  represented.  .  Case  finding  media  are  the  ophthalmo- 
logical  society,  the  school  medical  departments  and  the  parents. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  interest  a  school  district  in  establish¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  sight  conservation  classes,  as  they  are  rather 
expensive.  The  approximate  cost  of  establishing  one  class  is  $1,000, 
exclusive  of  maintenance.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  gives  financial  aid  to  the  school  district  amounting  to  25% 
of  the  minimum  salary  of  teachers  in  the  first  class  district,  30%  of 
the  salary  in  second,  third  and  fourth  class  districts.  In  round 
figures,  this  amounts  to  $250  to  $350  per  class,  and  is  not  adequate. 
In  Illinois  the  grant  is  excess  cost  up  to  $250  per  child;  in  Ohio  the 
state  gives  excess  cost  up  to  $300  per  child;  in  New  York  the  ap¬ 
propriation  for  ten  sight-saving  class  children  equals  the  amount 
for  twenty-seven  children  in  regular  grades  or  $1,600.  The  Wilkes- 
Barre  Branch,  with  financial  assistance  from  clubs,  Individuals  and 
lighting  companies,  financed  the  establishment  of  all  three  existing 
local  classes,  two  of  which  are  in  elementary  school  and  one  on  the 
high  school  level. 

Before  establishing  a  class,  the  families  of  children  eligible  for 
participation  should  be  approached  and  the  situation  interpreted  to 
them.  Different  school  districts  can  also  be  approached  when  they 
have  one  or  several  visually  handicapped  students,  as  the  school 
districts  can  combine  to  form  one  class.  The  school  law  provides 
for  payment  of  transportation  and  tuition  for  students,  and  reim¬ 
bursement  in  part  for  transportation  or  board.  The  teacher  should 
be  selected  by  the  superintendent  or  the  supervising  principal  and 
should  have  special  training  in  sight-saving  work  and  proper  certi¬ 
fication. 

The  selection  of  a  schoolroom  is  also  important.  It  should  be 
of  good  size,  not  less  than  20  by  30  feet,  with  at  least  a  12  foot 
ceiling.  Placement  is  preferable  on  upper  floors  of  the  building  where 
the  natural  light  is  better  and  there  is  less  noise.  Light  exposure 
should  not  be  from  the  south  as  it  is  often  difficult  to  control.  Equip¬ 
ment  for  the  room  is  standard  and  recommendations  can  be  obtained 
through  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

As  the  Wilkes-Barre  Classes  are  now  run,  the  Association  for 
the  Blind  sponsors  them  in  an  advisory  capacity,  clearing  for  new 
candidates,  checking  ophthalmological  reports  annually,  and  dis¬ 
cussing  with  the  superintendent  any  Improvements  or  renovations  in 
the  classroom. 
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Glaucoma,  which  causes  15  to  20  percent  of  all  blindness,  stands 
high  on  the  list  of  eye  diseases  which  warrant  effort  toward  control. 
Since  proper  treatment  can  usually  hold  the  vision  stationary  but 
can  not  restore  vision  already  lost  because  of  the  disease,  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  early  diagnosis  and  persistent  treatment  is  evident,  and  it 
is  realized  that  a  Glaucoma  Control  program  must  inevitably  be  a 
very  important  phase  of  a  well  rounded  prevention  of  blindness 
program. 

In  Pittsburgh  the  glaucoma  control  clinic  was  established  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  1945  under  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  and  the  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital.  The  clinic  is  held  one  morning  a  week,  and  is  housed 
at  Falk  Clinic  which  is  the  central  dispensary  for  the  University 
Hospitals.  It  is  staffed  by  a  chief,  a  resident,  a  trained  nurse,  three 
volunteer  nurses’  aides  and  a  medical  social  worker.  The  medical 
social  worker  interprets  the  medical  treatment  to  the  patient  and 
to  other  agencies  concerned,  takes  care  of  follow-up,  has  a  small  fund 
for  financial  aid  to  be  used  for  carfare,  special  drugs,  etc.,  and  gives 
case  work  services.  The  patients  are  located  for  the  clinic  through 
the  prevention  of  blindness  department’s  diagnostic  file,  the  Falk 
Clinic  diagnostic  file,  the  general  eye  clinics,  The  Department  of 
Public  Assistance,  private  social  agencies,  the  referral  by  staff  doctors 
from  the  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  and  relatives  of  patients  already 
under  care.  Originally  a  form  letter  was  sent  to  all  persons  who 
had  been  diagnosed  as  having  Glaucoma  but  whose  recent  care  was 
not  known.  Personal  contact  was  made  with  those  persons  who  re¬ 
ported  that  they  were  not  under  active  care. 

The  clinic  is  small,  running  between  12  and  14  patients  a  morn¬ 
ing.  It  is  hoped  eventually  to  be  able  to  increase  this  considerably 
as  difficulties  of  routine  are  worked  out.  There  have  been  45  patients 
in  all,  5  of  whom  were  ruled  out  as  not  having  glaucoma.  The  average 
age  is  61,  although  the  patients  range  in  age  from  19  to  81.  There 
are  almost  twice  as  many  men  as  women,  and  in  three  instances  we 
have  had  relatives — one  mother  and  son,  one  father  and  son,  and  two 
brothers.  The  aim  is  toward  increasing  the  number  of  patients  so 
that  it  may  be  a  city-wide  clearing  for  glaucoma ;  the  staff  will  have 
to  be  increased  with  a  receptionist  and  a  trained  perimetrist.  It  is 
hoped  also  to  use  this  clinic  as  a  source  of  education  for  the  general 
medical  practioners  and  for  other  ophthalmologists  as  well  as  to  In¬ 
form  the  public  of  early  recognition  and  treatment  of  glaucoma. 
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COMMUNITY  RELATIONSHIPS 

MARCELLA  C.  GOLDBERG 

From  the  above  discussions,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  important 
for  a  prevention  Qf  blindness  program  to  tie  in  very  closely  with 
other  agencies  and  groups  in  the  community.  An  educational  pro¬ 
gram  such  as  a  prevention  of  blindness  program  can  only  gain  impetus 
through  utilizing  all  available  resources.  It  is  therefore  important 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness  department  to  work  with  other  social 
agencies,  with  schools,  medical  agencies,  service  clubs,  religious 
groups,  civilian  defense,  eye  society,  county  medical  society,  medical 
social  service  departments,  etc.  It  is  evident  from  the  variety  of 
program  that  can  be  developed,  that  unless  the  department  is  heavily 
staffed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  all  of  the  necessary  case  work. 
Therefore,  it  is  wise  to  work  actively  with  other  agencies  on  a  co¬ 
operative  case  work  basis,  carrying  primarily  the  interpretation  of 
the  implications  of  the  eye  disease  or  visual  handicap  to  the  agency 
workers.  In  like  manner,  assistance  can  be  given  to  school  people 
in  relation  to  handling  visually  handicapped  children  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  handicap,  for  actual  supervision  of  education  should  be 
left  to  the  school  administrators  and/or  the  county  supervisors  of 
special  education. 

It  is  important  from  the  standpoint  of  interpretation  to  the 
community  for  workers  to  belong  to  organizations  within  the  com¬ 
munity,  either  professional  or  semiprofessional.  Membership  in  The 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  The  American  Association 
of  Medical  Social  Workers,  The  Pennsylvania  Conference  of  Social 
Work  and  the  Public  Charities  Association  is  helpful.  Participation 
on  various  committees  within  the  social  work  groups  makes  for  better 
community  cooperation.  Many  of  our  blind  executives  do  belong  to 
Lions  Clubs,  Rotary  groups,  and  other  service  clubs  and  this  is  also 
important. 

It  has  been  clearly  pointed  out  in  all  of  the  various  phases  of 
the  program  described  that  cooperation  with  other  groups  is  essential, 
and  that  the  success  of  the  program  to  a  great  extent  depends  upon 
how  widespread  is  the  dissemination  of  information  regarding  the 
possibilities  of  preventing  blindness. 

During  the  course  of  the  day’s  program,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  following  publications  be  used  for  reference,  for  distribution 
where  indicated,  and  for  suggested  reading  in  particular  fields : 

1.  Hathaway,  Winifred:  “Education  and  Health  of  the  Partially 
Seeing  Child.” 


(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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A  Tribute  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

our  profound  gratitude  for  her  excelling  and  faithful  work  and  in 
mourning  her  loss  to  each  and  every  worker  in  the  Branch;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  that  although  Mrs.  Aykroyd’s  presence  will  be  sorely 
missed,  her  cheerful  and  courageous  spirit,  her  friendliness  and  will¬ 
ingness  of  service  will  be  preserved  among  us,  and  as  an  inspiration 
to  all  who  carry  the  Branch  to  greater  usefulness  in  the  years  to 
come;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Directors  do  hereby  cause  to  be  estab¬ 
lished,  at  its  Headquarters,  a  fitting  memorial  to  Mrs.  George  H. 
Aykroyd,  the  funds  therefor  to  be  derived  from  private  sources;  and 
finally  be  it 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  presented  to  Mrs. 
Aykroyd’s  surviving  sons  Arthur  V.  Aykroyd  and  Marshall  J.  Aykroyd 
who  have  ever  been  willing  to  assist  their  Mother  in  her  efforts  on 
our  behalf. 

- o - 

Eyes  At  Work  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

4.  Provide  tissue  paper  and  cleaning  fluid  at  convenient  loca¬ 
tions  throughout  the  plant  so  that  sweat,  grease  and  dirt  can  be 
cleaned  from  the  lenses.  A  man  will  not  use  goggles  he  cannot  see 
through. 

5.  Provi'de  prescription  lenses  for  goggles  when  the  worker’s 

eyes  need  correction,  or  when  the  nature  of  the  work  is  such  that  pre- 

\ 

scription  lenses  will  be  helpful  to  normal  eyes,  for  example,'  to  relieve 
undue  eyestrain  caused  by  very  close  work.  “Coveralls” — which  are 
eye  protective  devices  to  be  worn  over  personal  glasses — should  be 
used  only  upon  approval  of  a  person  experienced  in  eye  protection. 

6.  Provide  anti-fogging  compound,  or  soap,  to  be  used  on  lenses 
wdiere  working  conditions  cause  them  to  become  fogged. 

7.  Provide  sweatbands  to  be  worn  around  the  head  where  work¬ 
ing  conditions  cause  men  to  perspire  freely,  thus  clouding  lenses. 

8.  Instruct  the  workers  about  eye  protection.  Prepare  rules  for 
the  use  of  protective  equipment  and  make  sure  that  the  rules  are 
clearly  understood  by  each  employee. 

9.  Enforce  the  rules  for  use  of  protective  equipment. 

NOTE:  Various  publications  on  eyesight  in  Industry  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York,  19,  N.  Y.  A  list  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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Prevention  of  Blindness  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 

2.  Hygeia,  December  1930:  “Whom  Shall  I  Consult.” 

3.  Sight-Saving  Review:  Vol.  XI  No.  1  and  2  (1941). 

Mumford:  “A  Digest  of  Problems  of  Vision  Testing  for 
Screening  Purposes.” 

4.  Pennsylvania  Council  for  the  Blind:  Englfsh-Shmukler-Cowan : 

“Evaluation  of  Three  Methods  Commonly  used  in  Examina¬ 
tion  of  Eyes  of  School  Children.” 


Compliments  of 

GUTH’S 

Luggage  and  Leather  Goods 
ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 


Compliments  of 

BERTE’S  DRESS  SHOP 

35  North  Ninth  Street 
ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 


We  are  pleased  to  advise  our  many  friends  that  we  are  again 
prepared  to  take  care  of  your  leathercraft  needs.  However,  difficul¬ 
ties  of  production  have  limited  the  number  of  items  available  and  we 
must  ask  that  you  confine  your  orders  to  the  articles  listed  in  our 
1945-1946  catalogue.  We  are  designing  several  new  numbers  which 
will  be  illustrated  in  our  next  mailing.  If  you  do  not  have  our  cata¬ 
logue  or  wish  to  be  placed  on  our  mailing  list — let  us  know,  we  will 
be  glad  to  oblige. 

The  Leathercraft  Guild  of  America 

Affiliated  with  S  &  S  Leather  Co. 

Colchester,  Connecticut 
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MAKE  YOUR  LAST  WILL  AND 
TESTAMENT 


In  Favor  of 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION 

FOR  THE  BLIND 


Which  Is  Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth 

of  Pennsylvania 

The  Registered  Office  of  this  Corporation  is 

400  N.  Third  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


KENNEDY  CAR  LINER  AND  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of 

Kennedy  Paper  Packing  Bags 
Kennedy  Car  Liners  —  Paper  Specialties 

SHELBY VILLE,  IND. 

“When  You  Help  The  Other  Fellow  You  HELP  Yourself’ 


THE  ROBERT  J.  GOLKA  CO. 

is  still  your  best  place  to  get  leather  materials  for  making 
fine  leather  goods.  Wholesale  prices,  direct 
from  the  manufacturer 

ROBERT  J.  GOLKA  CO. 

Brockton,  Mass. 


MAYSYILLE  CARPET  WARP  AND  RUG  FILLER 

FOR 

HAND  LOOM  WEAVING 

JANUARY  AND  WOOD  COMPANY 

MAYSYILLE,  KENTUCKY 


JACOB  GILMAN 

JOBBER  COTTON  PIECE  GOODS,  CARPET  MATERIALS 

THREADS  AND  TAPES 

5-7  South  Eutaw  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
Est.  1893 


£tn&witexJze>i 

Yours  For  Victory 

PnintUva 

in  1945 

GamfUMUf, 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

• 

Buy  Broomcorn 

Printer  of  THE  SEER 

and 

• 

Phone  2-8200 

Buy  Bonds 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

e 

A.  E.  CRAIG 

1447-49  Regina  Street 

HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 

CHARLESTON,  ILLINOIS 

Established  1881 

Cotton  Yarn 

9 

Cordage 

Broom  Corn,  Hickory  Fibre, 

Twine 

Stalks,  and  Palm  Fibre. 

Have  served  the  Trade  for 

many  years  as  a  dependable 
source  of  supply.  Send  us 

your  inquiries. 

CHARLES  H. 

9 

A.  W.  ARCHER  CO.,  Inc. 

DEMAREST,  Inc. 

102  WORTH  STREET 

227  WATER  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

UDOWITZ  &  KRASSNER 

formerly  SAMUEL  KRASSNER 


Manufacturers 

WOVEN  PAPER  WEBBING 
PAPER  REEDS  FOR  BASKETRY 
PAPER  AND  WOOD  STAKES 
WOOD  BOTTOMS 

1300-06  N.  Sixth  St. 


and  Importers  of 

BROWN  FIBER  RUSH 
VARIEGATED  (Green  and  Brown) 
FIBER  RUSH 

RAFFIA  (Natural  and  Colored) 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Compliments  of 

Geo.  H.  Maus,  Inc. 

Importers  Broom  Supplies 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


Broom  Corn 

*  -  —  . .  .  » 

\ 

THE 

THOMAS  MONAHAN  CO. 

“A  SERVICE  INSTITUTION” 


ARCOLA,  ILLINOIS 


TRUSTEES  AND  ALTERNATES 
PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


LEHIGH  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Franklin  H.  Lichtenwalter,  Mrs.  Gerald  Backenstoe,  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Phillips 
ALTERNATES — Joseph  Mosser,  W.  G.  B.  Woodring,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Parkinson,  Jr. 


BLAIR  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES— D.  N.  Slep,  M.  A.  Miller,  H.  D.  Coulter 
ALTERNATES — J.  Lester  Laughlin,  Harry  G.  Stevens,  E.  J.  Master 


NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Clifford  F.  Frey,  E.  L.  Farabaugh,  Earl  W.  Ecker 
ALTERNATES — Frank  R.  Collie,  Mrs.  Alexander  Maysels,  Jerome  Barney 


BUTLER  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  J.  C.  Brandon,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Stepp,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Parker 
ALTERNATES — Miss  Florence  Galmish,  Miss  Elsa  Finger,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Dunlevy 


DELAWARE  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  James  G.  Calebaugh,  Mrs.  E.  Ray  Salmons,  Thomas  F.  Nolan 
ALTERNATES — John  E.  Carr,  Robert  H.  Stinson,  Albert  E.  Holl 

ERIE  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  Harry  W.  Schaal,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Ostrow,  Mrs.  Edmund  J.  Mehl 
ALTERNATES — Charles  A.  Mertens,  Jr.,  Gus  Pulakos,  Mrs.  Howard  E.  Bowman 

TRI-COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  Alfred  Scarborough,  F.  E.  Weaver,  Ernest  D.  Latham 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  George  H.  Ashley,  Miss  K.  Lenora  Watts,  John  Stapf 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — W.  K.  McHenry,  Hugo  Thomas,  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Davis 
ALTERNATES— Mrs.  Claude  Samuels,  Mrs.  William  Willett,  John  W.  Ilagins 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES— Dr.  L.  E.  Nightengale,  Mrs.  I.  M.  Shane,  Rev.  James  E.  Wagner 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  William  Johnstone,  Mrs.  Fred  Hausch,  Henry  Warren 

CARBON-MONROE  COUNTIES 

TRUSTEES — Wilbur  Warner,  Eugene  Causbrook,  Mrs.  Hazel  Albert. 

ALTERNATES — Miss  Judith  Saville,  Professor  R.  F.  Dubs,  Professor  Lawrence  Morris 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  J.  G.  Montgomery,  J.  V.  Frampton,  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Berry 
ALTERNATES — J.  E.  Burns,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Peterson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Mohler 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — John  F.  Gordon,  Griffith  Robbins,  Mrs.  John  G.  Bennett 
ALTERNATES — Dr.  G.  H.  Bechtold,  Claude  Bennett,  Miss  Ina  Eddingfleld 

PITTSBURGH  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES— F.  C.  Irish,  I.  W.  Danforth,  Bradley  S.  Joice 
ALTERNATES — Leo  G.  Griffith,  J.  Harold  Autenreith,  Guy  H.  Nickeson 

BERKS  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Vincent  Obold,  William  E.  Maier,  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Davis 
ALTERNATES — Harry  L.  Peifer,  Daniel  J.  Kramer,  Mrs.  Nathan  Marcus 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Professor  James  R.  Gilligan,  Vandling  D.  Rose,  Robert  G.  Coglizer 
ALTERNATES — Dr.  M.  M.  Williams,  Frederick  E.  Gerlock,  Robert  E.  Dawson 

WILKES-BARRE  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — Edward  Eyerman,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Norris,  Bayard  Hand 
ALTERNATES — John  Collins,  John  T.  Howell,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Julian  S.  Long 

TRUSTEES  AT  LARGE:  Walter  E.  Burns,  Harrisburg;  John  A.  Emery,  Pittsburgh; 
Mrs.  J.  Harvey  Gordon,  Philadelphia;  Frank  Wilbur  Main,  Pittsburgh;  Leon  D.  Metzger, 
Harrisburg;  Philip  N.  Harrison,  Harrisburg. 
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March,  1946 


MARY  DRANGA  CAMPBELL 

Because  the  SEER  is  a  quarterly,  and  is  planned  long  i'n  ad¬ 
vance,  this  is  the  first  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  retirement  last 
Fall  of  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  an  outstanding  veteran  among 
workers  for  the  blind.  Probably  no  one  now  Jiving  has  a  wider 
acquaintance  with  organizations  for  the  blind,  their  staffs,  and  blind 
people  all  over  the  world. 

Bringing  to  the  work  a  splendid  background  of  cultural  and 
specialized  training — at  Stanford  University,  at  the  Chicago  School 
of  Civics,  and  as  librarian  and  social  worker  in  Chicago,  Pittsburgh 
and  Indianapolis-^she  became,  as  the  wife  of  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
a  member  of  the  dedicated  clan  headed  by  Sir  Francis  Campbell, 
American-born  founder  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at 
Upper  Norwood,  near  London.  Together  they  edited  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  since  taken  over  as  the  official  monthly  of  the  American 
Foundation;  compiled  the  first  Directory  of  Work  for  the  Blind,  and 
served  as  Superintendents  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

During  the  reconstruction  after  World  War  I  Mrs.  Campbell 
went  abroad  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Serbian  Child  Welfare  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  and  for  her  services  there  received  two  decora¬ 
tions  from  the  Yugoslav  Government.  While  overseas  she  was  able 
to  visit  .and  study  institutions  for  the  blind  in  many  countries.  In 
1914  she  had  attended  the  first  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind,  in  London,  and  in  1931  she  had  a  part  in  the  second,  in  New 
York.  For  many  years  she  has  been  active  in  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  and 
A.  A.  I.  B.,  attending  conventions  and  serving  on  committees. 

On  her  return  after  several  years  abroad  her  wide  experience  and 
talent  for  administration  led  her  to  become  the  first  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind;  to  re-organize 
the  Missouri  State  Commission,  and  to  organize  the  Department  for 
the  Blind  and  Crippled  of  the  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Bureau  of  Chari¬ 
ties.  But  when,  in  1934,  she  became  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Department  for  the  Blind  at  The  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Mrs.  Campbell  found  her  permanent  niche.  This  exacting  work 
took  her  yearly  from  coast  to  coast,  keeping  her  in  contact  with  old 
friends  and  constantly  widening  her  circle  to  include  the  newly 
blinded.  Hundreds  of  us  will  miss  her  familiar  voice  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  her  cheery  greeting,  lacking  time  for  a  personal  reunion. 
Her  own  physical  courage  and  stamina  have  been  an  inspiration  to  us 
all,  and  her  trained  grasp  of  the  problems  of  the  blind,  her  kindliness 
and  understanding  have  given  her  a  unique  place,  which  no  one  else 
will  be  able  to  fill.  Good  wishes  follow  her  to  her  “retirement,”  which 
we  hope  is  only  a  term  for  a  more  flexible  activity. — E.  B.  H. 
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After  arranging  for  dedication  of  the  current  SEER  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Dranga  Campbell,  an  article  was  brought  to  our  attention  which 
seems  to  call  for  reprinting  here.  It  was  written  by  H.  Randolph 
Latimer,  when  Mrs.  Campbell  became  the  first  Executive  Director  of 
the  then  newly  created  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  connection  with  Pennsylvania  and  with  the  SEER’s 
founder,  it  gives  us  particular  pleasure  to  revive  Mr.  Latimer’s  com¬ 
ment  on  the  career — to  that  time — of  his  friend,  Mrs.  Campbell. 

— o — 

The  Association  is  pleased  to  announce  the  resumption  of  its 
annual  inter-branch  conferences,  usually  held  in  the  fall.  Headquar¬ 
ters  Office  will  gladly  receive  suggestions  from  any  and  all  sources 
for  the  composition  of  the  agenda  for  the  first  post-war  meeting  of 
this  nature,  to  be  scheduled  for  October  of  this  year. 

Some  of  the  policies  of  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  as  being  administered  by  the  incum¬ 
bent  Deputy  Secretary  are  at  variance  with  the  wholly  obvious  intent 
behind  action  of  the  1945  legislature  when  it  legalized  the  increase  of 
$10.00  per  month  in  pensions  for  blind  recipients.  To  neutralize  all  or 
part  of  these  increases  by  reductions  in  assistance  grants  to  recipients 
of  old  age  and  dependent  children  payments  in  the  same  families, 
seems  to  us  not  only  to  be  in  circumvention  of  that  1945  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  but  also  to  manifest  a  lack  of  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  administrator  of  the  D.  P.  A.  of  the  seriousness  of  blind¬ 
ness,  the  basic  reason  for  the  pension.  Pensions  for  blind  persons 
have  been  legalized  by  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  in  recognition 
of  the  handicap  that  blindness  is,  therefore  the  full  effect  of  any  in¬ 
crease  in  these  pensions  should  not  be  syphoned  off  through  devious 
channels  such  as  reductions  in  those  other  public  grants  that  were 
legalized  upon  a  needs  basis  where  such  day  to  day  changes  in  the 
amounts  of  the  assistance  can  be  varied  without  act  of  Legislature. 
Prompt  clarification  of  this  important  subject  is  imperative  if  justice 
is  to  be  done  pension  recipients  and  if  the  wishes  of  the  voters  of  the 
Commonwealth  are  to  be  perpetuated  through  acts  of  their  legislators. 
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TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

J.  B.  MOHLER 

The  finding  of  new  types  of  employment  has  always  been  the  out¬ 
standing  problem  of  workers  for  the  blind;  and  is,  without  a  doubt, 
still  the  most  important  question  at  the  present  time.  For  this  reason, 
last  spring  at  the  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  after  much  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  was  recommended  that  a  thorough  study  be  made  in  this 
field  of  employment.  This  study  was  to  include  two  definite  phases  of 
endeavor:  First,  to  find  ways  and  means  of  expanding  the  already 
existing  types  of  employment  to  make  the  products  more  varied  and 
marketable;  Second,  to  obtain  suggestions  of  entirely  new  types  of 
employment,  which  might  be  found  practical  for  persons  without 
sight.  Finally,  to  use  this  information  as  experimental  material  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  it  might  be  developed  into  practical 
and  permanent  types  of  employment  either  in  or  out  of  workshops. 

A  Research  Committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  this  project. 
Soon  after  the  meeting  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all  Branches  of 
the  Association.  Thirteen  of  the  then  existing  fifteen  Branches  re¬ 
sponded  with  very  detailed  and  helpful  answers. 

The  first  question  “List  what  products  you  are  making,”  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  Branches  are  engaged  in  the  following  work: 


Product  No  of  Branches 

Brooms  . • .  1 

Brushes  4 

Mops  .  2 

Pillow  Cases  .  2 

Rugs  . 11 

Baskets  . 3 

Leather  Goods  . 9 

Chair-Caning  .  8 

Ironing  Board  Covers  and  Pads  .  4 

Toys  .  3 

Needlework  Articles  .  8 

Household  Articles  . 8 


This  definitely  showed  that  the  general  run  of  blind-made  articles 
were  produced  in  Pennsylvania  with  little  variation,  as  they  are  in 
most  parts  of  the  country. 

Question  two  indicated  that  only  six  of  the  Branches  had  suf¬ 
ficient  space  and  equipment  to  produce  additional  products.  Thus 
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this  clearly  shows  that  if  the  Association  as  a  whole  is  to  go  ahead 
in  the  industrial  field,  there  should  be  more  adequate  equipment  and 
improved  working  facilities  in  most  of  the  Branches. 

The  Committee  on  Research  reported  that  five  of  the  Branches 
expressed  a  desire  to  be  gi'ven  the  opportunity  and  means  of  carrying 
on  experimental  work  with  new  products.  This  experimental  work  is 
to  include  a  close  check-up  of  needed  equipment,  cost  of  initial  supply 
of  material,  number  of  operations  practical  for  blind  people  to  do,  and 
finally,  the  marketability  of  the  product.  Such  experimental  work  is 
to  be  reported  in  detail  to  the  Committee  and  in  turn  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Of  the  many  splendid  suggestions  received  by  the  Committee,  the 
following  were  considered  the  most  acceptable  for  further  study: 

Metal  Craft,  Leather  Craft,  Baskets  on  a  Production  Basis,  Pot¬ 
tery,  Ribbon  Tying,  Wooden  Toys,  Doll  Furniture,  Wooden  Lawn  and 
Garden  Furniture,  and  various  types  of  Assembly  Work. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  gained  from  this  questionnaire 
is  the  need  for  more  training  for  sightless  people  through  adequate 
testing  methods,  standardized  and  unified  training  procedure,  and 
finally  through  the  setting  up  of  more  training  centers.  From  this, 
it  i's  evident  that  training  must  be  given  a  great  deal  of  consideration 
in  future  studies.  _ o _ 

TO  BLIND  VETERANS  OF  WORLD  WAR  II 

The  Association  stands  ready  at  all  times  to  confer  with  you  upon 
any  subject  or  problem  that  may  attend  your  return  to  civilian  life 
and  your  home  community.  We  and  our  branches  will  not  exploit 
your  service  experiences  and  their  resulting  wounds  nor  will  we  do 
other  than  respond,  within  our  ability,  to  your  own  prompting  in 
matters  in  which  we  might  be  in  position  to  supplement  the  already 
generous  collaboration  of  a  grateful  Federal  Government  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Public.  While  these  suggestions  are  offered  specifically  in  the 
interest  of  blind  veterans  of  Pennsylvania,  we  unhesitatingly  sub¬ 
scribe  to  similar  treatment  of  the  subject  as  it  affects  blind  veterans 
of  other  political  subdivisions  who  may  be  passing  through  this  Com¬ 
monwealth  or  those  who  may  just  be  establishing  residence  in  our 
midst. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

400  North  Third  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

NOTE — See  list  of  Association  Branches  on  page  two  of  this 
issue  of  the  SEER. 
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WALTER  G.  HOLMES 
1861-1946 

This  letter  goes  to  the  friends  of  Walter  G.  Holmes.  Some  of 
you  already  know  of  Mr.  Holmes’  death.  To  those  of  you  who  have 
not  heard,  we  feel  this  message  should  be  sent,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  do  not  read  the  Magazine  or  who  will  want  to  know  details  be¬ 
fore  publication. 

Mr.  Holmes  died  in  a  fall  from  a  window  of  his  room  at  the 
Hotel  Shelton  in  New  York,  on  the  morning  of  February  7,  between 
eight  and  nine  o’clock.  Death  was  instantaneous.  Funeral  services 
were  held  on  Saturday,  February  9,  and  cremation  of  the  remains 
followed.  Interment  will  be  in  the  plot  in  Tennessee  where  Mr. 
Holmes’  parents  are  buried,  at  a  date  not  yet  determined,  but  prob¬ 
ably  some  weeks  hence. 

For  the  past  two  years  Mr.  Holmes  had  lived  continuously  at  the 
Hotel  Shelton.  He  had  been  in  fair  health,  and  visited  quite  regu¬ 
larly  with  various  intimate  friends  in  the  city,  although  he  felt  the 
effects  of  his  years.  He  had  relinquished  practically  all  of  his  duties 
in  connection  with  the  Magazine  except  the  writing  of  his  extremely 
popular  and  greatly  loved  “Publisher’s  Chat.”  Friends  who  saw  him 
the  evening  of  February  6  said  he  was  in  his  usual  spirits  and  health. 
He  was,  however,  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  vertigo,  and  it  is 
believed  he  may  have  had  such  an  attack  while  at  his  window  in  the 
morning. 

Nothing  that  we  can  say  here  can  relieve  the  poignancy  of  the 
loss  to  his  friends.  Nor  need  Mr.  Holmes’  lovable  personality  and  dis¬ 
position,  and  his  utter  devotion  to  the  blind,  and  his  love  for  them,  be 
enlarged  upon,  for  these  qualities  in  him  were  familiar  to  all  who 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him.  He  was  in  his  85th  year,  and  last 
month  he  saw  the  completion  of  the  39th  year  of  publication  of  his 
beloved  “Matilda  Zi'egler  Magazine.”  The  Magazine  is  a  noble  monu¬ 
ment  to  all  that  his  life  represented. 

THE  MATILDA  ZIEGLER  MAGAZINE 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Howard  M.  Liechty 


February  11,  1946 
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EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 
COUNCIL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Written  By 
H.  R.  LATIMER 

For  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  March  1926 

Pennsylvania  took  a  stride  forward  in  work  for  the  blind  when, 
on  January  4,  1926,  Mary  Dranga  Campbell  assumed  office  in  Harris- 
burg  as  the  first  Executive  Director  of  the  newly-created  Council  for 
the  Blind,  under  the  State  Department  of  Welfare. 

This  Council  is  empowered  to  supervise,  co-operate,  and  supple¬ 
ment  work  for  the  blind  in  Pennsylvania,  availing  itself,  in  so  doing, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  the  experience  and  service  of  the  organizations 
for  the  blind  already  in  existence.  The  purposes  and  reasons  lying 
back  of  the  creation  of  the  Council  are  to  be  found  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commission  to  Study  the  Conditions  Relating  to  Blind  Persons  in 
Pennsylvania,  copy  of  which  may  be  had  upon  application  to  Mrs. 
Campbell. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest,  especially  to  workers  for  the  blind,  that 
the  man  chiefly  responsible  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  creating  this 
Council,  is  none  other  than  the  Honorable  Henry  E.  Lanius,  Senator 
from  York  County,  himself  blind  and  the  sponsor  of  no  little  legisla¬ 
tion  of  moment  to  the  blind  of  his  State. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Mary  Dranga,  was  born  in  Southern 
California,  receiving  her  early  education  in  the  publi'c  schools  of  San 
Diego.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  she  removed  to  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
where  she  pursued  a  four  years’  classical  course  in  the  Girls’  Latin 
School  of  that  city.  She  continued  her  classical  studies  at  the  Leland 
Stanford  University  from  1900  to  1903,  with  special  emphasis  upon 
library  training.  During  this  time,  she  received  a  certificate  for 
library  work  from  the  University  of  California  and  found  time  to 
organize  the  Public  Library  at  Healdsburg,  California.  She  continued 
her  library  work  from  1903  to  1909  as  Head  Cataloger  in  the  Indiana 
State  University. 

In  1909  and  1910,  she  did  social  work  in  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago, 
taking  her  diploma  in  1909  from  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy.  The  same  summer,  Miss  Dranga  received  a  Fellowship 
which  enabled  her  to  take  a  special  course  offered  by  the  Eugenics 
Record  Office  and  given  at  the  Carnegie  Station  for  Experimental 
Evolution,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island.  She  served  as  the  first 
field  agent  of  the  former  organization  and,  as  such,  was  associated,  at 
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the  Chicago  Court  Building,  with  Dr.  William  Healy,  Director  of  the 
Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute.  She  was  next  instrumental  in  re¬ 
opening  the  investigation,  in  Indianapolis  and  vicinity,  of  the  Tribe  of 
Ishmael,  a  pauper  group  not  unlike  that  of  the  famous  Jukes  Family. 

Upon  the  death  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Wilhelmina  Dranga  Campbell, 
in  1911,  Miss  Dranga  gave  up  her  position  to  take  charge  of  the 
children;  and,  In  1912,  was  married  to  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
son  of  the  well  known  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  who  founded  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  at  Upper  Norwood,  London,  England. 
Thus,  by  her  marriage,  she  was  brought  into  close  contact  with  work 
for  the  blind,  which  contact  she  has  maintained  almost  constantly 
until  this  time.  From  1912  till  1916,  she  was  in  close  touch  with 
Mr.  Campbell’s  work  as  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  and  was  Assistant  Superintendent  under  him,  from  1916 
till  1918,  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  and  Acting  Superin¬ 
tendent  the  following  year.  From  1912  to  1919,  she  was  Co-Editor 
with  Mr.  Campbell,  and  Business  Manager  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind;  and  was  Co-Editor  and  Compiler,  In  1916,  of  the  Directory  of 
Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  She  also 
assisted  Mr.  Campbell  in  his  work  as  Secretary  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  attending  many  conventions  of  this 
organization,  as  well  as  of  its  sister  body,  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  Thus,  she  has  visited  the  majority  of  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  blind  in  America  and  abroad,  including  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  for  the  Blind,  held  in  London  in  1914.  So  keen 
has  been  her  interest  in  the  work  and  so  intelligent  her  grasp  of  all 
questions  connected  with  it,  that  Mrs.  Campbell  is  generally  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  leading  workers  for  the  blind  in  America. 

Lured  by  the  opportunity  afforded  by  post-war  overseas  service, 
Mrs.  Campbell  went  abroad,  in  1919,  as  a  member  of  the  Serbian 
Child  Welfare  Association  of  America,  and  later  became  Director  of 
the  Child  Welfare  Department  of  that  organization  in  Serbia,  with 
headquarters  at  Belgrade.  As  such,  she  had  charge  of  the  financial 
assistance  given  monthly  to  five  thousand  Serbian  orphans  in  family 
homes,  and  of  the  aid  the  Americans  gave  in  rebuilding  the  Element¬ 
ary  Schools  of  Serbia,  in  recognition  of  which  she  was  twice  decorated 
by  the  Jugoslav  Government.  This  work  carried  her,  in  1920  and  1921, 
to  Geneva  to  International  Conferences  on  Child  Welfare,  where  she 
also,  unofficially,  represented  the  Jugoslav  Government  Child  Welfare 
Department.  In  1921  and  1922  she  made  investigations  in  Austria 
and  Hungary  for  the  National  Information  Bureau  of  New  York.  Con¬ 
tinuing  her  study  of  institutions  for  the  blind,  begun  during  her 
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visit  to  England  in  1914,  she  spent  the  year  1922  in  travel  and  study 
and  visited  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the  Balkans,  Austria,  France, 
Norway  and  England.  Since  her  return  to  America  in  November, 
1922,  she  has  spent  much  of  her  ti'me  lecturing  on  Jugoslavia. 

Mrs.  Campbell's  home  is  in  Pittsburgh  with  her  sister  Dr.  Amelia 
A.  Dranga;  she  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church,  a  member 
of  Delta  Zeta  Fraternity  and  is  actively  identified  with  many  local 
and  national  philanthropic  and  quasi-philanthropic  organizations. 

As  Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  Mrs.  Campbell  will  have  opportunity  to  exercise,  to  the  full,  the 
native  intelligence,  exceptional  education,  and  unusual  executive  abil¬ 
ity,  which  have  characterized  her  every  activity ;  and  it  is  with  hope 
and  confidence  that  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Pennsylvania's 
blind  look  forward  to  the  work  of  the  Council  for  the  Blind  under  her 
management. 
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PROGRESS 

The  citizens  of  several  new  communities  have  expressed  confi¬ 
dence  in  Association  proposals  for  their  visually  handicapped  people. 
Our  deepest  appreciation  is  given  for  this  essential  cooperation  which 
will  result  i'n  the  nearby  establishment  of  several  new  branches  of 
the  Association  during  1946.  General  rehabilitation  and  employment 
will  be  offered  local  citizens  having  visual  handicaps,  while  remedial 
eye  care  and  prevention  of  blindness  services  will  be  Instituted,  in  full 
cooperation  with  professional  facilities  just  as  soon  as  staffs  are  com¬ 
pleted  and  adequate  funds  become  available.  The  paucity  of  trained 
workers  and  executives  seems  to  be  the  primary  deterrent  at  present 
to  even  greater  progress  in  this  expansion  of  the  Association’s  serv¬ 
ices  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  In  our  search  for  staff  workers 
visual  impairments  are  no  barrier,  where  qualifications  are  present. 
Local  persons  are  preferred  in  any  given  development  but  distant 
ones  will  be  encouraged  to  apply  for  key  positions  where  local  per¬ 
sonnel  is  not  available. 

The  Association’s  expansion  program  is  being  ably  aided  by  its 
Field  Assistant,  Freda  Dixon  Restenberger  who  has  been  with  Head¬ 
quarters  Staff  since  May  of  last  year.  A  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
Mrs.  Restenberger  follows: 

A  newcomer  on  the  staff  of  Headquarters  Office,  Mrs.  Freda  Dixon 
Restenberger,  has  been  working  as  Field  Assistant  for  several  months, 
with  marked  success.  Mrs.  Restenberger,  a  native  of  Kansas,  but 
long  a  resident  of  Allentown,  has  a  background  which  constitutes  an 
ideal  preparation  for  the  duties  she  has  undertaken  with  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Kansas  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  was  membership  chairman  of  her  social  sorority.  Later, 
after  a  year  of  teaching,  she  was  field  secretary  of  a  business  girls’ 
international  sorority,  traveling  for  that  organization  six  years,  cover¬ 
ing  every  state  in  the  Union. 

Laying  the  groundwork  for  new  branches  requires  a  very  special 
talent:  selecting  key  citizens,  describing  to  them  our  present  accom¬ 
plishments  and  our  future  aims,  and  enrolling  members  of  prospect¬ 
ive  branch  boards.  Her  friendliness  and  adaptability  overcome  many 
obstacles,  and  are  paving  the  way  for  expansion  into  new  State  areas. 

Her  marriage  to  Mr.  Thomas  Restenberger  took  place  in  1942, 
and  less  than  a  year  later  he  entered  the  Army,  receiving  his  dis¬ 
charge  just  as  the  SEER  goes  to  press. 
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*  INSURANCE  AND  BLINDED  VETERANS 

How  Hartford  Agencies  and  Companies  Cooperate  With  Army  Re¬ 
habilitation  Program  for  Soldiers  at  Avon  Old  Farms  Hospital 

WILLIAM  A.  JAMESON,  JR. 

First  Lieutenant,  MAC,  Public  Relations  Officer,  USA,  Old  Farms  Convalescent 

Hospital,  Avon,  Conn. 

Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  United  States  Army  in 
its  training  program  for  blinded  soldiers  to  defeat  once  and  for  all 
the  generally  accepted  idea  that  there  are  only  certain  types  of  work 
suitable  for  the  blind.  At  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital  (Sp)  in 
Avon,  Conn.,  the  Army  is  carrying  on  a  program  of  social  adjust¬ 
ment  of  blinded  veterans  which  is  aimed  at  rebuilding  their  self- 
confidence,  encouragement  and  training  that  will  send  them  out  to 
carry  on  their  plans  for  the  future  along  lines  which  they  themselves 
want,  in  so  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  do  so. 

The  blinded  veterans  at  Old  Farms,  of  course,  represent  a  cross 
section  of  Army  personnel.  There  are  men  of  all  degrees  of  educa¬ 
tion,  background  and  age.  They  come  from  all  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Perhaps  a  majority  of  them  will  go  into  factory  work  of  one 
kind  or  another  when  they  are  discharged,  but  the  needs  for  training 
along  lines  of  white  collar  work  are  not  being  overlooked  and  numer¬ 
ous  courses  designed  for  this  type  of  man  exist. 

By  no  means  the  least  of  these  courses  is  one  which  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  through  the  cooperation  of  Hartford  insurance  firms  which  is 
designed  to  give  to  the  blinded  soldier  with  interest  in  the  insurance 
business  an  opportunity  to  know  something  of  what  will  be  necessary 
to  success  in  this  field ;  an  opportunity  to  learn  something  about  insur¬ 
ance  procedures  and  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  to  outstanding 
leaders  in  various  departments  of  the  insurance  business. 

(Members  of  the  Hartford  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  at  the 
suggestion  of  William  H.  Wiley,  president  of  the  Connecticut  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Insurance  Agents,  have  cooperated  fully  with  the  Army  pro¬ 
gram  at  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital  so  that  blinded  veterans 
interested  in  insurance  might  spend  a  certain  period  as  trainees  in  the 
offices  of  various  prominent  Hartford  agencies). 

Under  the  arrangement  now  in  effect  the  men  are  given  a  course 
which  involves  basic  classroom  work  followed  by  practical  experience 
among  the  Hartford  firms.  The  men  are  taken  into  the  Hartford  of¬ 
fices  of  different  companies  where  they  establish  contacts  with  top 


*  By  courtesy  of  National  Association  of  Insurance  Agents. 
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notch  salesmen  and  executives,  are  given  instruction  as  to  various  in¬ 
surance  problems  and  go  out  in  the  field  with  salesmen  with  an 
opportunity  to  observe  sales  techniques  of  men  who  are  first  class 
salesmen. 

Enthusiasm  for  this  course  has  been  very  high  among  those  men 
who  have  already  taken  it.  They  see  in  this  business  a  future  for 
themselves  and  they  learn  that  such  a  future  does  exist  and  that  they 
can,  with  a  proper  effort,  make  a  success  of  a  business  of  their  own. 
In  addition,  they  feel  that  they  are  making  first  class  contacts  with 
home  offices  of  large  companies  and  with  the  personnel  of  local  agen¬ 
cies. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  job  at  Old  Farms  is  to  attempt  to  convince 
the  public  of  the  abilities  of  blinded  soldiers.  There  has  been  for  many 
years  a  general  misunderstanding  of  the  blind  and  their  problems  by 
the  public  and  much  of  the  future  success  of  these  blinded  soldiers  is 
going  to  depend  on  the  reaction  of  the  public  to  them  as  they  return 
to  their  homes. 

It  is  the  feeling  and  experience  of  the  Army  that  the  blinded 
soldier  can  be  returned  to  his  home  surroundings  competent  to  re¬ 
sume  his  normal  place  in  his  community.  There  are  very  few  jobs 
which  are  impossible  to  him,  for  he  receives  the  proper  training  in 
advance  and  the  blinded  soldier  will  be  able  to  carry  on  successfully  if 
he  is  given  the  opportunity  by  employers  and  by  the  general  public. 

However,  the  approach  of  these  men  to  insurance  has  been  one 
of  complete  distaste  for  a  future  based  on  sympathy  or  pity  of  the 
public.  Without  exception,  their  interest  has  been  the  learning  of 
the  business  and  a  desire  to  establish  a  business  of  their  own  based 
on  sound  principles  of  service. 

There  is  no  lack  of  realization  on  their  part  of  the  obvious  fact 
that  they  will  have  difficulties  based  on  their  handicap,  but  there  is 
an  encouraging  understanding  on  their  part  that  their  problem,  basic¬ 
ally,  is  one  of  finding  methods  of  carrying  on  which  fit  their  condition. 
They  recognize  that  their  problem  is  not  one  of  finding  a  job  which  a 
blind  man  can  do,  but  rather  the  finding  of  methods  whereby  the  blind 
man  can  do  the  job  which  most  interests  him. 

Listeners  to  a  nationwide  radio  program,  April  22,  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  hearing  one  of  the  men  who  is  going  into  insurance 
discuss  his  philosophy  of  blindness  and  his  ambitions  where  this 
business  is  concerned.  It  was  impressive  listening.  There  is  no  un¬ 
certainty  about  this  man's  plans  for  the  future.  He  knew  where  he 
was  going,  he  knew  what  he  wanted  and  his  sincerity  and  earnestness 
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leave  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  listeners  that  he  would  get 

there. 

Within  five  minutes  of  the  end  of  the  broadcast,  a  long  distance 
call  from  Pennsylvania  offering  to  buy  a  policy  was  received  by  this 
man  at  the  broadcasting  station. 

The  reaction  of  the  soldier  was  tremendously  interesting.  He  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  offer;  took  the  man’s  name;  thanked  hi'm  and  returned 
to  the  studio.  His  comment  there  was  a  refreshing  one  to  those  who 
heard  it.  It  was,  “I  don’t  want  to  make  a  sale  because  of  emotion  but 
if  I  can  sell  any  man  a  policy  which  is  really  good  for  him,  I  certainly 
want  to  do  it.” 

What  is  being  done  by  the  insurance  companies  to  help  the  Army 
in  this  program  i's  of  real  significance  in  the  rehabilitation  of  one  group 
of  disabled  servicemen.  The  realism  of  its  approach,  the  high  type  of 
man  who  has  thus  far  been  interested  in  it  and  the  friendly  and  inter¬ 
ested  work  being  done  by  all  personnel  of  the  companies  cooperating 
seem  likely  to  produce  men  who  will  enter  insurance  with  something 
new  to  bring  it  and  with  something  which  can  benefit  the  business. 
They  most  certainly  are  bringing  with  them  no  desire  to  cash  in  on 
their  handicaps. 

As  they  return  to  their  homes  and  go  ihto  this  insurance  training, 
it  is  important  to  them  as  individuals  and  to  the  insurance  business 
as  a  whole  that  they  have  the  cooperation,  the  understanding  and  the 
interest  of  all  insurance  men  everywhere.  That  they  will  get  it  there 
seems  little  doubt. 
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Compliments  of 

GUTH’S 

Luggage  and  Leather  Goods 

ALLENTOWN,  PENN  A. 


Compliments  of 

BERTE’S  DRESS  SHOP 

35  North  Ninth  Street 

ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 


We  are  pleased  to  advise  our  many  friends  that  we  are  again 
prepared  to  take  care  of  your  leathercraft  needs.  However,  difficul¬ 
ties  of  production  have  limited  the  number  of  items  available  and  we 
must  ask  that  you  confine  your  orders  to  the  articles  listed  in  our 
1945-1946  catalogue.  We  are  designing  several  new  numbers  which 
will  be  illustrated  in  our  next  mailing.  If  you  do  not  have  our  cata¬ 
logue  or  wish  to  be  placed  on  our  mailing  list — let  us  know,  we  will 
be  glad  to  oblige. 

The  Leathercraft  Guild  of  America 

Affiliated  with  S  &  S  Leather  Co. 

Colchester,  Connecticut 


MAKE  YOUR  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

IN  FAVOR  OF 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

which  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

The  Registered  Office  of  this  Corporation  is 

400  N.  THIRD  STREET 
HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


KENNEDY  CAR  LINER  AND  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of 

Kennedy  Paper  Packing  Bags 
Kennedy  Car  Liners  —  Paper  Specialties 

SHELBYVILLE,  IND. 

“When  You  Help  The  Other  Fellow  You  HELP  Yourself” 


THE  ROBERT  J.  GOLKA  CO. 

is  still  your  best  place  to  get  leather  materials  for  making 
fine  leather  goods.  Wholesale  prices,  direct 
from  the  manufacturer 

ROBERT  J.  GOLKA  CO. 

Brockton,  Mass. 

MAYSYILLE  CARPET  WARP  AND  RUG  FILLER 

FOR 

HAND  LOOM  WEAVING 

JANUARY  AND  WOOD  COMPANY 

MAYSYILLE,  KENTUCKY 


JACOB  GILMAN 

JOBBER  COTTON  PIECE  GOODS,  CARPET  MATERIALS 

THREADS  AND  TAPES 

5-7  South  Eutaw  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
Est.  1893 


Stntuuhechesi 

P^Uniina 

G(HtofU24U4, 

• 

I  Thank  All  My 
Customers 

For  All  Favors. 

I  Try  To  Please. 

Printer  of  THE  SEER 

r 

• 

Send  Orders  For 

BROOM  CORN 

Phone  2-8200 

Respectfully, 

• 

1447-49  Regina  Street 

HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 

A.  E.  CRAIG 

CHARLESTON,  ILLINOIS 

• 

Cotton  Yam 
Cordage 

Twine 

Established  1881 

• 

Broom  Corn,  Hickory  Fibre, 

Stalks,  and  Palm  Fibre. 

• 

Have  served  the  Trade  for 
many  years  as  a  dependable 
source  of  supply.  Send  us 
your  inquiries. 

A.  W.  ARCHER  CO.,  Inc. 

102  WORTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

CHARLES  H. 
DEMAREST,  Inc. 

227  WATER  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

UDOWITZ  &  KRASSNER 

Importers  of  Rattans 


Flat  and  Oval  Reeds 
Plastic  String  Cane  Substitute 
Chair  Cane  and  Chair  Reed  Cane 
Cane  Webbing — Woven 
Spline 

Fiber  (Paper)  Rush — 

Brown  and  Green  and  Brown 

1300-0fi  North  Sixth  Street 


Wood  Basket  Bottoms 

Paper  and  Wood  Dowels 

Wood  Splints 

Paper  Reeds 

Round  and  Flat  Paper 

Slab  Rattan 

Binding  Cane 

Philadelphia  22,  Pennsylvania 


Phone  STEvenson  4703 


Compliments  of 

Geo.  H.  Maus,  Inc. 

Importers  Broom  Supplies 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


Broom  Corn 

THE 

THOMAS  MONAHAN  CO. 

“A  SERVICE  INSTITUTION” 

ARCOLA,  ILLINOIS 


TRUSTEES  AND  ALTERNATES 
PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


LEHIGH  COUNTY 


TRUSTEES— Franklin 
ALTERNATES — Joseph 


H.  Lichtenwalter,  Mrs.  Gerald  Backenstoe.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Phillip 
Mosser,  VV.  G.  B.  Woodring,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Parkinson,  Jr. 


BLAIR  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES— D.  N.  Slep,  M.  A.  Miller,  H.  D.  Coulter 
ALTERNATES— J.  Lester  Laughlin,  Harry  G.  Stevens,  E.  J.  Master 


NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES— Clifford  F.  Frey,  E.  L.  Farabaugh,  Earl  W.  Ecker 
ALTERNATES — Frank  R.  Collie,  Mrs.  Alexander  Maysels,  Jerome  Barney 

BUTLER  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  J.  C.  Brandon.  Mrs.  L.  H.  Stepp,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Parker 
ALTERNATES — Miss  Florence  Galmish,  Miss  Elsa  Finger,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Dunlevy 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  James  G.  Calebaugh,  Mrs.  E.  Ray  Salmons,  Thomas  F.  Nolan 
ALTERNATES — John  E.  Carr,  Robert  H.  Stinson,  Albert  E.  Holl 

ERIE  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  Harry  W.  Schaal,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Ostrow,  Mrs.  Edmund  J.  Mehl 
ALTERNATES — Charles  A.  Mertens,  Jr.,  Gus  Pulakos,  Mrs.  Howard  E.  Bowman 

TRI-COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  Alfred  Scarborough,  F.  E.  Weaver,  Ernest  D.  Latham 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  George  H.  Ashley,  Miss  K.  Lenora  Watts,  John  Stapf 


CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — W.  K.  McHenry,  Hugo  Thomas.  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Davis 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  Claude  Samuels,  Mrs.  William  Willett,  John  W.  Hagins 


LANCASTER  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Dr.  L.  E.  Nightengale,  Mrs.  I.  M.  Shane,  Rev.  James  E.  Wagner 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  William  Johnstone,  Mrs.  Fred  Hausch,  Henry  Warren 

CARBON-MONROE  COUNTIES 

TRUSTEES — Wilbur  Warner,  Eugene  Causbrook,  Mrs.  Hazel  Albert. 

ALTERNATES — Miss  Judith  Saville,  Professor  R.  F.  Dubs,  Professor  Lawrence  Morris 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  J.  G.  Montgomery,  J.  V.  Frampton,  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Berry 
ALTERNATES — J.  E.  Burns.  Mrs.  A.  T.  Peterson.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Mohler 

*  PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — John  F.  Gordon,  Griffith  Robbins,  Mrs.  John  G.  Bennett 
ALTERNATES — Dr.  G.  H.  Bechtold,  Claude  Bennett,  Miss  Ina  Eddingfield 

PITTSBURGH  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES— F.  C.  Irish,  I.  W.  Danforth,  Bradley  S.  Joice 
ALTERNATES — Leo  G.  Griffith,  J.  Harold  Autenreith,  Guy  H.  Nickeson 

BERKS  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Vincent  Obold,  William  E.  Maier,  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Davis 
ALTERNATES— Harry  L.  Peifer,  Daniel  J.  Kramer,  Mrs.  Nathan  Marcus 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Professor  James  R.  Gilligan,  Vandling  D.  Rose,  Robert  G.  Coglizer 
ALTERNATES — Dr.  M.  M.  Williams,  Frederick  E.  Gerlock,  Robert  E.  Dawson 

WILKES-BARRE  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — Edward  Eyerman,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Norris,  Bavard  Hand 
ALTERNATES— John  Collins,  John  T.  Howell,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Julian  S.  Long 


TRUSTEES  AT  LARGE:  Walter  E.  Burns,  Harrisburg 
Mrs.  J.  Harvey  Gordon.  Philadelphia:  Frank  Wilbur  Main, 
Harrisburg;  Philip  N.  Harrison,  Harrisburg. 
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HEADQUARTERS 

400  N.  THIRD  STREET 
HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

FOUNDER — Mrs.  Moses  Ruslander  (Deceased) 

OFFICERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


F.  E.  WEAVER  . 

. President 

DR.  L.  E.  NIGHTENGALE  . 

. First  Vice-President 

VANDLING  D.  ROSE  . 

. Second  Vice-President 

MRS.  J.  HARVEY  GORDON  . 

. Third  Vice-President 

WALTER  E.  BURNS  . 

. Treasurer 

PHILIP  N.  HARRISON  . 

. Secretary 

J.  V.  FRAMPTON 

WILLIAM  E.  MAIER 

CLIFFORD  F.  FREY 

FRANK  WILBUR  MAIN 

JOHN  A.  EMERY 

DR.  W.  C.  MASONHEIMER 

LEON  D.  METZGER 

STAFF 

PHILIP  N.  HARRISON  . Executive  Secretary 

E.  LEE  KOHLER  . Bookkeeper 

FREDA  DIXON  RESTENBERGER  . , . Field  Assistant 

BETSY  M.  SHANK  . Prevention  Consultant 

BRANCHES 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTORS 

LOCATION 

G.  ERNEST  WARD  . 

. 713  Linden  Street,  Allentown 

J.  HARRY  AUEN  . 

. 1000-2  Green  Avenue,  Altoona 

GEORGE  V.  BASSETT  . 

. 129  East  Broad  Street,  Bethlehem 

MRS.  MARGARET  M.  SULLIVAN  .... 

. Ill  West  New  Castle  Street,  Butler 

ARTHUR  E.  COPELAND  . 

. 114  East  Ninth  Street,  Chester 

A.  WILLIAM  LOHLER  . 

. 171  South  Main  Street,  Doylestown 

MARY  R.  LIMBERG  . 

. 133  West  Seventh  Street,  Erie 

NANCE  PUGH  . 

. 308  North  Second  Street,  Harrisburg: 

MRS.  WILLIAM  WILLETT  . 

. 72  S.  Wood  Street,  Johnstown 

ELIZA  S.  PAINE  . 

. 506  West  Walnut  Street,  Lancaster 

FRANK  E.  VANDENBORD  . 

. 37  Broadway,  Mauch  Chunk 

GORDON  LECHNER  . 

. 240  West  Main  Street,  Norristown 

JOHN  B.  MOHLER  . 

. 406  West  First  Street,  Oil  City 

RUTH  F.  SARGENT  . 

. 126  South  19th  Street,  Philadelphia 

GUY  H.  NICKESON  . 

. 308  South  Craig;  Street,  Pittsburgh 

MRS.  H.  R.  CHRISTMAN  . 

. 34  North  8th  Street,  Reading 

PETER  STIPP,  JR . 

. 228  Adams  Avenue,  Scranton 

KENNETH  WILEY 

. 32  North  Third  Street,  Sunbury 

ELLEN  GIBBONS  . 

. 35  East  Union  Street,  Wilkes-Barre 

Many  Association  Branches  are  members  of  their  respective  Community  Chests 


M.  C.  MIGEL 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
See  page  4. 
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M.  C.  MIGEL 

F.  FRASER  BOND 


June,  1946 


Beneath  the  vast  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  London  which, 
despite  the  Nazi  bombings,  still  rises  proudly  above  the  metropolis, 
one  can  find  carved  in  enduring  stone  four  Latin  words — si  monumen- 
turn  requiris,  circumspice.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  building’s 
architect,  had  them  placed  there  under  his  name,  and  school  boys  to¬ 
day  translating  them,  “If  you  wish  to  see  my  monument,  look  around 
you,”  turn  and  gaze  upon  soaring  arch  and  pillar  and  say,  “Of  course.” 

f 

M.  C.  Migel,  President  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
for  twenty-two  years  and  now  Chairman  of  its  Board  of  Trustees, 
might,  if  he  were  not  such  an  exceedingly  modest  man,  use  much  the 
same  phrase  as  Sir  Christopher,  when  he  enters  the  Foundation’s 
headquarters  at  15  West  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  building  itself  stands  as  the  result  of  his  personal  generosity,  and 
many  of  the  Foundation’s  useful  services  have  back  of  them  his  initia¬ 
tive,  his  thoughtfulness  and  his  financial  support. 

Mr.  Migel’ s  interest  in  blind  people  and  their  needs  began  far 
back  in  his  career  and  has  continued  through  the  whole  of  his  mature 
life.  Years  ago  as  a  young  man  in  New  York  City,  he  passed  a  home 
for  aged  blind  people.  Somehow  the  thought  of  their  plight  caught 
his  imagination,  and  he  wondered  if  there  was  something  that  he 
could  do  personally  to  make  their  last  years  in  the  dark  brighter  and 
happier.  The  following  evening  he  stopped  in  and  inquired  what  he 
could  do  to  help  them.  He  was  told  that  they  enjoyed  being  read  to 
and  immediately  he  offered  his  services  as  a  reader,  and  for  the  next 
seventeen  years  devoted  several  hours  every  week  in  bringing  to  them 
some  of  the  delights  and  pleasures  that  are  to  be  found  in  books. 

During  these  years  of  personal  service  and  of  close  association 
with  blind  people,  he  gained  a  first-hand  insight  into  their  needs.  Later 
this  groundwork  of  understanding  served  both  Mr.  Migel  and  the 
blind  in  good  stead,  when  for  several  years  he  acted  as  Chairman  of 
the  New  York  State  Committee  for  the  Blind.  When  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  established  in  1922,  Mr.  Migel  became 
its  President  and  held  that  post  with  distinction  until  his  retirement 
from  the  office  last  November.  At  that  time,  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
sightless  Executive  Director  of  the  Foundation,  voiced  the  general 
sentiment.  “It  would  be  impossible,”  Dr.  Irwin  said,  “to  estimate 
the  extent  of  the  benefits  which  have  accrued  to  the  blind  of  the 
nation  through  the  unremitting  interest  and  ceaseless  efforts  that 
have  characterized  Mr.  Migel’s  years  of  work  in  this  field.” 
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Several  of  these  benefits  Mr.  Migel  gave  to  blind  people  as  per¬ 
sonal  gifts.  For  years,  at  his  own  expense,  he  supported  Rest-Haven, 
a  beautiful  estate  in  Monroe,  New  York,  as  a  holiday  home  for  sight¬ 
less  women,  and  two  years  ago  turned  over  the  spacious  mansion  and 
wooded  grounds  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  Foundation  for  the  same  purpose.  Here  last  year  some 
175  blind  women  enjoyed  carefree,  expense  free  weeks  of  vacation  in 
the  country,  and  this  summer  the  Foundation  expects  to  play  host  to 
over  two  hundred. 

Another  service  which  Mr.  Migel  backed  with  his  generosity  was 
the  Dramatic  Arts  Project.  During  the  summer  of  1940  Mr.  Migel, 
at  his  own  expense,  brought  teachers  from  fifteen  schools  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  United  States,  along  with  a  group  of  blind  students, 
and  engaged  as  coach  the  actress  Ruth  Vivian,  then  playing  on  Broad¬ 
way  in  “The  Man  Who  Came  to  Dinner,”  to  conduct  a  course  with 
them  in  play  production  for  sightless  school  children.  This  joint  ex¬ 
periment,  with  coaches  and  students  together,  established  the  value 
of  dramatic  training  as  an  integral  part  of  the  blind  child’s  curricu¬ 
lum.  Later  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  interested  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  in  this  work  and,  aided  by  a  generous  grant, 
conducted  30  courses  in  27  state  schools  for  the  blind  during  the  next 
three  years.  As  a  result,  225  teachers  received  instruction  in  dra¬ 
matic  coaching  and  936  blind  pupils  participated  in  the  59  plays  pro¬ 
duced.  This  project  has  brought  and  is  still  bringing  its  enjoyments 
and  benefits  to  sightless  school  children  throughout  the  nation. 

In  1937,  Mr.  Migel  established  an  award  known  as  the  Migel 
medal,  to  be  presented  annually  “for  outstanding  service  to  the  blind,” 
and  since  then  leaders  in  work  for  the  blind  such  as  the  late  Walter 
Holmes,  distinguished  blind  individuals  like  Louis  W.  Rodenberg,  and 
employers  of  blind  people  like  Henry  Ford,  have  been  singled  out  to 
receive  this  honor.  As  “outstanding  service  to  the  blind”  is  the  cri- 
terian,  thousands  of  sightless  people  throughout  the  country  would 
feel  it  highly  fitting  if  it  could  be  possible  to  award  the  Migel  medal 
to  the  donor  himself. 
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If  Congressional  medals  of  Honor  were  awarded  those  who  have 
given  distinguished  service  to  blind  people,  M.  C.  Migel  should  head 
that  list.  Witness  the  present  stature  of  his  principal  benefaction, 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  While  Dr.  R.  B.  Irwin’s  vis¬ 
ion  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  rapid  growth  and  magnificent 
work  of  this  remarkable  organization,  Mr.  Migel’s  exceeding  gener¬ 
osity  and  rare  judgment  ignited  and  gave  positive  effect  to  their  early 
recognition  of  the  urgent  need  for  a  national  organization  in  which  to 
crystalize  the  thinking  of  all  peoples  in  this  specialized  field  of  en¬ 
deavor,  nationally  and  internationally,  and,  through  demonstration 
and  actual  results  of  its  own,  show  them  how  they  can  best  serve 
their  blind  people  on  the  community  level. 


The  SEER  is  pleased  to  reprint  on  page  19  of  this  issue  a  portion 
of  a  letter  from  one  of  its  British  readers  who  is  in  search  of  informa¬ 
tion  having  to  do  with  upholstery  work  for  blind  adults.  It  was  felt 
that  there  might  be  at  least  a  few  other  readers  of  the  SEER  who 
were  familiar  with  this  subject  and  would  therefore  be  willing  for  us 
to  relay  such  information  to  our  friend  in  England.  The  Association 
is  privileged  from  time  to  time  to  hear  from  numerous  other  inter¬ 
national  friends  thus  indicating  that  this  quarterly  publication  can 
serve  as  a  useful  medium  for  the  exchange  of  views  between  agencies 
and  individuals  abroad  and  ourselves. 


Seldom  is  a  vital  matter  dealt  with  so  competently  as  Dr.  R.  B. 
Irwin  has  done  with  the  subject  of  social  security  for  the  blind  in  his 
recent  statement  to  the  Congressional  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  Washington  last  May  10.  We  are  pleased  to  print  his  state- 
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ment,  because  we  feel  certain  that  it  will  prompt  deep  thinking  on  the 
part  of  all  those  who  will  read  it  in  this  issue  or  who  have  read  it 
elsewhere.  No  one  is  more  capable  of  discussing  this  question  with 
the  authorities  than  is  Dr.  Irwin.  This,  his  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  blindness  in  the  nation,  is  of  major  importance.  All  will  not  con¬ 
cur  with  Dr.  Irwin's  proposals  in  detail,  but  everyone  will  agree  that 
his  presentation  to  the  Washington  Committee  constitutes  the  first 
real  adventure  into  the  realm  of  broader  social  security  for  the  blind 
people,  and  insurance  against  blindness  in  the  seeing  population,  of 
the  United  States. 
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REHABILITATION  OF  THE  PARTIALLY  SEEING 

VIRGINIA  M.  SMITH,  B.  S.* 

i 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  as  a 
national  public  health  organization  primarily  concerned  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  adequate  eye  health  services,  has  given  consideration 
to  the  rehabilitation  problems  of  the  partially  seeing.  Since  atten¬ 
tion  must  be  focused  on  the  value  of  their  remaining  eyesight,  the 
requirements  of  this  group  of  rehabilitation  clients  are  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  the  blind. 

t 

Eyesight  cannot  be  evaluated  by  the  use  of  a  single  test,  as  the 
process  of  seeing  is  not  a  single  function,  but  a  composite  of  several. 
For  this  reason  it  is  essential  to  consider  the  outstanding  visual  func¬ 
tions  in  which  defects  may  occur  which  may  create  an  employment 
handicap.  Chief  among  these  are: 

Central  visual  acuity  of  each  eye. — Ability  to  recognize  the  form 
of  objects  in  the  direct  line  of  vision — tested  for  distance,  near  vision 
and  work  distance.  (The  individual  is  classified  according  to  visual 
acuity  obtained  after  correction  with  glasses,  if  such  improve  vision.) 

Binocular  vision. — Ability  to  use  the  two  eyes  simultaneously  to 
focus  on  the  same  object,  and  to  fuse  the  two  images  into  a  single 
image  which  gives  a  correct  interpretation  of  its  solidity  and  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  space  (also  referred  to  as  depth  perception.) 

Muscle  action. — Ability  to  turn  the  eyeballs  in  all  directions  and 
to  maintain  balanced  action  of  the  two  eyes  so  that  the  images  fall  on 
corresponding  points  of  the  two  retinas. 

Peripheral  vision. — Ability  to  distinguish  or  perceive  presence, 
motion,  or  color  of  objects  in  the  area  surrounding  the  direct  line  of 
vision. 

Color  vision. — Ability  to  discriminate  the  primary  colors:  red, 
green,  blue. 

Evaluation  of  an  individual’s  visual  functions  is  not  the  only 
factor  to  be  considered  in  selecting  the  proper  job.  It  is  also  neces¬ 
sary  to  analyze  very  carefully  the  visual  requirements  of  the  job.  In 
addition,  individuals  vary  greatly  in  their  ability  to  adapt  and  adjust 
themselves  to  their  handicaps  and  to  specific  jobs.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  not  possible  to  prepare  a  list  of  occupations  which  are  generally 
suitable  for  the  partially  seeing. 


*  Staff  Associate,  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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However,  it  is  fairly  simple  to  judge  by  inspection  whether  a 
certain  type  of  visual  ability  is  essential  in  a  given  occupation.  For 
example,  one  would  not  select  for  a  person  with  one  eye  a  job  requir¬ 
ing  ability  to  judge  distance  and  position  of  objects,  since  his  function 
of  depth  perception  has  been  destroyed.  Nor  would  one  recommend 
a  job  involving  discrimination  of  colors,  such  as  in  traffic  signals,  to  a 
color-blind  person.  Any  contractions  or  blind  spots  in  the  field  of 
vision  constitute  a  serious  hazard  in  occupations,  such  as  operating 
motor  vehicles,  in  which  awareness  of  objects  approaching  from  the 
side  is  essential. 

In  considering  a  placement,  a  thorough  review  of  the  job  should 
include  a  careful  check  on  the  working  conditions  which  are  directly 
related  to  eye  comfort,  efficiency  and  safety.  The  following  general 
principles  apply  to  all  jobs: 

Light  should  be  adequate  in  amount,  well  distributed,  free  from 
glare,  and  directed  so  that  it  will  not  shine  into  the  eyes. 

Plant  housekeeping  pertains  to  proper  decoration  and  care  of 
equipment  and  surrounding  surfaces  to  relieve  monotony  and  prevent 
eye  fatigue,  or  to  accentuate  areas  or  objects. 

Arrangement  of  work  should  be  such  that  long  periods  of  close 
visual  work,  motion  and  eye  span  are  relieved  to  prevent  ocular 
fatigue. 

Safety  provisions  should  include  those  protective  devices  needed 
to  safeguard  the  eyes  of  the  workman  and  of  his  fellow  employees. 
This  provision  is  especially  important  when  placing  a  partially  seeing 
individual,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  his  creating  an  accident 
hazard. 

In  considering  the  evaluation  of  the  various  visual  functions,  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  think  only  in  terms  of  the  degree  of  the  handicap. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  handicap.  For 
instance,  if  a  pathological  eye  condition  is  present  which  may  not 
have  affected  the  individual’s  vision  to  any  great  extent  at  the  time  of 
his  application  for  rehabilitation,  but  which  may  be  seriously  aggra¬ 
vated  by  certain  activities  or  surroundings,  the  proper  placement 
must  be  based  on  what  the  individual  should  be  permitted  to  do,  not 
on  what  he  can  do.  For  example,  if  the  diagnosis  is  high  myopia,  an 
occupation  which  involves  heavy  lifting  and  stooping  is  unsafe  be¬ 
cause  these  activities  may  cause  a  more  serious  condition — detached 
retina.  Selection  of  jobs  in  which  great  pressure  and  emotional  strain 
are  involved  must  be  avoided  for  persons  with  glaucoma.  Individuals 
with  aniridia  and  albinism  cannot  tolerate  excessive  light,  while  those 
with  retinitis  pigmentosa  cannot  function  under  low  illumination. 
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Another  serious  problem  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  that 
related  to  progressive  eye  diseases,  in  which  the  follow-up  program  is 
of  primary  importance.  In  some  of  these  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
anticipate  having  two  rehabilitation  plans — one  to  be  followed  as  long 
as  the  person  retains  a  certain  amount  of  vision,  with  a  different  one 
after  the  loss  is  very  marked.  However,  it  is  most  unwise  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  individual  learn  to  read  Braille,  for  example,  or  to 
provide  training  in  weaving,  until  the  loss  of  sight  requires  these 
measures.  Such  recommendations  have  been  known  to  cause  emo¬ 
tional  disturbances  having  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  success  of  the 
individual’s  rehabilitation. 

In  view  of  the  above-mentioned  factors,  it  will  be  recognized  that 
ophthalmological  guidance  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  eye  con¬ 
ditions  are  essential  if  the  partially  seeing  are  to  receive  the  full  bene¬ 
fits  provided  through  rehabilitation  services.  When  the  ophthalmolo¬ 
gist  prepares  reports  on  eye  examinations  these  should  include  specific 
recommendations  as  to  what  the  individual  may  safely  do,  in  view  of 
the  medical  information.  Of  course,  it  may  be  that  the  ophthalmolo¬ 
gist  is  not  familiar  with  details  of  jobs,  nor  informed  about  all  pro¬ 
cesses  of  rehabilitation ;  in  such  case,  he  will  require  the  guidance  of 
rehabilitation  counselors  as  to  just  what  information  they  will  need 
from  him  in  determining  what  jobs  the  individual  may  undertake. 

There  are  certain  bits  of  information  in  the  medical  eye  reports 
which  are  extremely  significant  to  the  medical  social  worker  and  the 
public  health  nurse.  For  this  reason  the  client  should  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  services  from  these  professional  consultants.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  have  on  hand  a  consultant, 
other  than  the  ophthalmologist,  who  is  trained  to  interpret  the  in¬ 
formation  on  the  eye  record.  Certainly  the  ophthalmologist  does  not 
have  the  time  nor  is  he  responsible  for  explaining  each  individual  case 
to  the  rehabilitation  worker.  Therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  investi¬ 
gate  various  groups  and  agencies  on  the  state  level  which  might  be 
able  to  offer  some  consultant  service  in  this  direction.  For  example, 
supervisors  and  teachers  of  classes  for  partially  seeing  school  children 
are  well  prepared  to  understand  the  visual  problems  encountered.  State 
prevention  of  blindness  workers  functioning  in  24  states  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  serve  as  advisers  to  rehabilitation  personnel  since  their  train¬ 
ing  in  the  eye  field  has  prepared  them  to  understand  the  medical, 
social,  and  psychological  adjustment  problems  of  the  partially  seeing. 
Their  assistance  in  planning  instruction  for  members  of  a  state  re¬ 
habilitation  staff  during  a  regular  in-service  training  program  is  one 
type  of  cooperation  which  might  be  secured  from  this  group. 
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In  addition  to  the  program  organized  for  specific  groups  of  handi¬ 
capped  individuals,  as  described  by  the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  providing  adequate  tests  of  var- 
ous  visual  functions  as  a  part  of  the  general  medical  examination  re¬ 
quired  for  all  rehabilitation  applicants  served  either  by  state  or  pri¬ 
vate  agencies.  As  a  national  public  health  organization,  the  Society 
does  not  engage  in  case  work  but  devotes  part  of  its  program  to  the 
preparation  of  educational  materials  which  may  be  useful  in  guiding 
agencies  serving  individuals.  Specific  material  which  may  be  helpful 
to  rehabilitation  workers  covers  the  following: 

1.  Information  about  eye  diseases  and  defects  which  constitute 
a  visual  handicap  and  thus  a  vocational  handicap,  possibilities  for 
corrective  treatment  and  methods  of  providing  case  work  and  Ophthal¬ 
mol  ogi  cal  services. 

2.  Interpretation  of  visual  functions,  methods  of  testing  these 
functions  and  their  significance  in  relation  to  specific  vocations. 

3.  Coordination  of  rehabilitation  services  with  existing  services 
in  the  fields  of  prevention  of  blindness  and  restoration  of  vision. 

The  Society  is  carrying  on  an  extensive  program  related  to  the 
protection  and  utilization  of  eyesight  in  industry.  Through  this  pro¬ 
gram  industry  is  urged  to  adopt  adequate  eye  protection  measures  and 
to  consider  placement  of  the  individual  on  the  basis  of  results  of  pre- 
employment  and  periodic  eye  examinations.  As  a  result  of  this  effort 
it  is  anticipated  that  simple,  practical  methods  of  testing  visual  func¬ 
tions  will  be  developed  which  may  assist  rehabilitation  workers  in 
determining  visual  abilities. 

The  Society  has  established  relationships  with  professional 
groups  such  as  physicians,  nurses,  social  workers  and  educators,  as 
well  as  with  agencies  contributing  to  conservation  of  vision,  and  is  in 
a  position  to  aid  in  fostering  cooperative  relationships  which  will 
further  development  of  rehabilitation  programs. 

Educational  materials  are  available  upon  request,  as  well  as  field 
service  which  might  be  useful  in  bringing  together  some  of  the  spe¬ 
cialists  available  at  the  state  level. 
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A  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  is  being  given  to  opening  up 
new  types  of  employment  for  blind  people.  The  War  afforded  our 
people  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  demonstrate  what  they  could  do, 
if  given  an  opportunity.  The  scarcity  of  manpower  made  employers 
willing  to  let  them  perform  operations  which  would  have  been  out  of 
the  question  during  normal  times.  As  a  result,  the  blind  worker 
amazed  not  only  the  outside  employer,  but  also  those  who  were 
familiar  with  his  possibilities  and  capabilities.  Although  a  great 
many  of  these  jobs  will  probably  end  with  the  emergency,  the 
blind  have  had  a  chance  to  demonstrate  what  they  can  do.  They  have 
widened  their  horizon  and  have  broken  down  many  of  the  barriers 
which  have  been  up  since  the  first  blind  person  attempted  to  raise  his 
social  position  from  that  of  a  beggar  to  that  of  a  worker.  Although 
a  great  many  of  these  barriers  will  be  raised  again  with  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  normal  times,  yet  many  of  them  have  been  broken  down  for 
good  and  many  of  our  people  will  remain  in  outside  industry  and  just 
as  independent  as  any  other  worker. 

We  would  be  delighted  to  be  able  to  secure  employment  for  every 
blind  person  in  outside  industry,  but,  unfortunately,  this  is  not  pos¬ 
sible,  not  only  because  there  are  not  enough  jobs  available,  but  most 
of  all  because  a  great  many  of  our  people  are  unable  to  maintain  the 
speed  and  accuracy  necessary  to  do  a  job  in  a  plant  or  they  have  other 
disabilities  which  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  work  where  there  is 
no  pressure.  Such  a  place  is  the  sheltered  shop  which  is  designed  to 
give  employment  on  a  non-profit  basis.  The  employees  of  these  organ¬ 
izations  can  be  divided  into :  shop  workers,  home  workers,  and  thera¬ 
peutic  workers.  The  shop  worker  comes  to  work  daily  and  is  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  he  is  able  to  do.  The  home  worker 
has  the  work  taken  to  his  home  and  is  paid  on  a  piece  work  basis.  This 
type  of  employment  is  necessary  for  those  who  are  unable  to  travel. 
The  therapeutic  work  provides  activity  for  those  who  wish  to 
be  occupied  with  little  or  no  compensation  for  their  work. 

For  these  three  groups  must  be  provided  work  in  making  articles 
which  can  be  readily  sold.  To  keep  up  with  the  change  in  customer 
requirements,  we  must  be  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new  articles 
which  can  be  made  easily  and  profitably  by  blind  people.  With  this 
idea  in  mind,  the  staff  members  from  the  various  branches  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  met  in  Pittsburgh  from  April 
1  to  5,  1946,  to  take  part  in  a  Craft  Institute.  The  speakers  and 
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demonstrators  for  this  Institute  were  secured,  for  the  most  part, 
from  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Center  in  Pittsburgh.  They  had  little  or 
no  experience  in  working  with  blind  people.  The  idea  was  not  only  to 
learn  new  crafts  but  also  to  learn  a  different  approach  which  might 
be  helpful. 

The  instructors,  in  order  to  make  the  meetings  more  practical, 
did  as  little  lecturing  as  possible,  bringing  with  them  samples  of  the 
articles  to  be  made  as  well  as  materials  for  making  them.  In  this 
way  those  present  were  able  to  learn  to  make  any  of  the  articles  in 
which  they  were  particularly  interested.  The  crafts  demonstrated 
included  hand-weaving  of  purses,  belts,  rugs,  etc.;  guimpe  jewelry, 
pottery,  metal,  plastic,  and  leather  work. 

Although  a  great  many  of  the  crafts  would  not  be  practical  for 
blind  people,  there  were  some  which  had  many  possibilities.  Ham¬ 
mered  metal  work  is  being  done  by  blind  people  and  could  be  devel¬ 
oped  into  an  industry  employing  many  of  our  group,  while  plastic 
work  presents  many  possibilities  for  experimental  work.  Although 
a  great  many  of  the  branches  of  the  Association  are  doing  weaving, 
there  are  numerous  sources  of  employment  in  this  field  which 
have  not  been  tapped. 

In  our  opinion,  the  most  practical  session  held  was  that  conducted 
on  contract  work.  Mr.  Crawford,  from  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind,  brought  samples  of  this  work  being  done  by  their  Organiza¬ 
tion,  which  has  had  outstanding  success  in  this  field.  Various  types 
of  tags  to  be  wired  and  strung,  stuffing  jobs,  building  of  boxes,  and 
many  other  types  of  contract  work  were  demonstrated.  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Branch  also  had  samples  of  this  work  which  they  had  re¬ 
ceived.  The  best  feature  about  this  type  of  work  is  that  it  requires 
little  or  no  equipment  and  can  be  done  with  a  minimum  of  training. 
Those  attending  this  session  went  away  with  a  firm  resolution  to 
obtain  more  contract  work  from  their  communities. 

It  is  only  through  institutes  followed  by  experimental  work  that 
we  can  hope  to  broaden  the  horizons  in  work  for  the  blind  and  give 
employment  to  every  blind  person  able  and  willing  to  work. 
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STATEMENT  BY  DR.  ROBERT  B.  IRWIN 
Executive  Director,  American  Foundation  For  the  Blind, 

REGARDING  TITLE  X  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Before  the  Committee  On  Ways  and  Means 
House  of  Representatives 
May  10,  1946 

During  the  past  two  generations  special  blind  relief  laws  have 
been  placed  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  various  States.  These  were 
adopted  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  blind  people  themselves. 
At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1935  there 
were  29  such  State  laws.  These  laws  were  passed  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  blindness  is  a  sufficiently  definite  cause  of  poverty  to  call 
for  special  treatment. 

In  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  in  this  country  blindness  is  the  de¬ 
termining  factor  in  forcing  sightless  people  onto  relief.  Since  blind¬ 
ness,  unlike  most  causes  of  poverty,  is  permanent,  it  is  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance  that  the  dependency  resulting  from  lack  of  sight  be 
handled  wisely.  The  budget  deficiency  system  followed  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  in  relieving  need  is  perhaps  sound  in  theory  when 
applied  to  temporary  relief,  but  in  practice  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  aid  to  the  blind,  it  has  resulted  in  keeping  sightless 
people  in  constant  fear  of  losing  their  assistance  if  they  put  forth  any 
efforts  to  improve  their  status.  Under  this  plan  a  social  worker, 
after  thorough  investigation  into  the  resources  and  requirements  of 
an  applicant,  decides  how  much  is  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to 
maintain  a  decent  existence.  The  total  of  his  resources  is  then  sub¬ 
tracted  from  his  total  requirements  and  the  balance  represents  the 
exact  amount  of  assistance  grant  the  applicant  is  to  receive.  These 
investigations  are  often  very  humiliating  and  frequently  cause  the 
disruption  of  family  set-ups.  For  example,  when  a  social  worker  calls 
on  the  employer  of  a  brother  or  brother-in-law  with  whom  the  blind 
person  is  living,  to  verify  his  income,  the  brother  or  brother-in-law 
who  is  under  no  legal  obligation  to  support  the  blind  person  anyway 
and  who  is  perhaps  not  too  happy  about  the  arrangement,  often 
simplifies  his  problem  by  asking  the  blind  relative  to  move. 

The  budget  deficiency  system  has  resulted  also  in  placing  a  large 
number  of  blind  people — among  them  the  more  enterprising — in  a  con¬ 
stant  state  of  insecurity.  It  has  discouraged  industry  and  promoted 
the  practice  of  deception. 
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The  Social  Security  Board  has  directed  the  States  to  so  admin¬ 
ister  their  relief  programs  as  to  disregard  small  earnings  or  gifts  in 
calculating  the  resources  of  blind  people.  However,  the  field  workers 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  determining  the  amount  of  the 
budget  deficiency  grant  necessary  to  meet  the  deficiency,  have  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  disregarded  these  admonitions.  As  a  result, 
blind  people  who  have  put  forth  an  effort  to  earn  a  few  dollars  have 
in  many  instances  found  their  grants  promptly  reduced  by  a  cor¬ 
responding  amount.  Blind  people  who  have  been  helped  for  a  few 
days  by  friends  who  have  invited  them  into  their  homes,  have  often 
found  their  budget  deficiency  allowance  cut  for  that  period  of  time. 
While  blind  people  may  sometimes  be  placed  on  jobs  where  they  have 
substantial  earnings,  their  tenure  in  these  positions  is  usually  pre¬ 
carious.  With  the  great  majority  of  blind  people  adjustment  to  their 
disability  is  slow  and  their  opportunities  for  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment  are  few.  As  a  result  the  earning  power  of  these  people,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  beginning,  is  frequently  less  than  their  social  security 
grants.  If,  therefore,  they  feel  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  these 
grants  through  efforts  at  self-help,  only  the  most  courageous  will  try 
to  become  wage  earners.  Again,  if  friends  of  blind  people  find  that 
their  gifts  to  help  them  over  a  hard  spot  result  in  a  proportionate  re¬ 
duction  in  the  blind  person’s  social  security  grant,  they  are  not  likely 
to  extend  much  assistance  except  in  a  surreptitious  way. 

Another  weakness  in  the  general  operation  of  assistance  to  the 
blind  has  been  the  failure  on  the  part  of  investigators  to  recognize 
that  blind  people  have  special  needs  beyond  those  common  to  seeing 
people.  For  instance,  the  very  fact  that  they  are  blind  entails  many 
expenses  besides  the  usual  bare  requirements  of  food,  clothing  and 
shelter.  A  blind  person  needs  the  help  of  a  seeing  person  at  times  for 
occasional  guide  service,  occasional  help  with  reading  and  writing, 
etc.  Relief  laws  in  this  country  have  made  it  unnecessary  for  the 
blind  man  to  beg  from  his  neighbor  for  bread,  but  he  still  has  to  beg 
help  from  his  neighbor — to  the  extent  of  sometimes  making  a  nuisance 
of  himself — to  read  a  letter  or  to  go  to  church  or  to  call  on  a  friend 
who  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the  tracks.  The  blind  person  also  has 
extra  expenses  resulting  from  his  lack  of  sight  because  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  finding  a  suitable  boarding  place  or  room.  He  must  live  where 
he  will  be  least  restricted  by  traffic  conditions,  and  this  often  means 
paying  more  money.  Few  people  realize  how  much  modern  traffic 
conditions  tie  blind  people  in  their  homes.  Sometimes  I  think  that 
this  enforced  immobility  is  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  blindness. 
These  extra  expenses  of  blind  people  are  often  overlooked  in  calcu- 
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lating  the  amount  necessary  for  a  blind  person  to  maintain  a  decent 
existence. 

In  short,  the  budget  deficiency  system,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  a 
large  proportion  of  blind  people,  has  worked  miserably  except  where 
the  social  worker  is  far  above  the  average.  True,  dissatisfied  blind 
recipients  have  the  right  of  appeal,  but  this  usually  means  they  must 
present  their  case  to  someone  in  the  State  Capitol,  and  few  assistance 
recipients  have  the  courage  or  experience  to  exercise  this  right.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  supervisor  to  whom  the 
appeal  is  made  will  feel  that  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  now 
drawn,  sufficient  leeway  is  permitted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
situation. 

Thoughtful  students  of  assistance  to  the  blind,  both  among  the 
blind  and  their  seeing  friends,  are  convinced  that  some  flat  pension 
system  for  the  blind  is  the  only  way  that  assistance  can  be  granted  if 
we  are  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  recipient.  Ten  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  have  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  budget  deficiency 
system  will  not  work  until  at  least  certain  guarantees  are  spelled  out 
in  the  basic  Federal  law.  The  following  considerations,  therefore, 
should  be  observed  in  amending  the  Social  Security  Act  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  blind : 

A.  Title  X  or  some  corresponding  section  should  be  retained  in 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

B.  This  title  should  provide  that  the  assistance  to  the  blind  may 
be  administered  by  a  State  agency  other  than  that  administering 
general  relief.  It  is  more  important  to  the  blind  individual  that 
assistance  should  be  integrated  with  welfare  work  for  the  blind  than 
that  it  should  be  integrated  with  the  general  relief  program  of  the 
State. 

C.  Assistance  to  the  blind  should  be  adequate.  To  this  end  the 
ceiling  on  Federal  reimbursement  should  be  removed  and  reimburse¬ 
ment  be  based  on  the  ability  of  the  State  to  pay.  If  the  ceiling  is 
not  removed,  a  State  should  be  permitted  to  exceed  the  ceiling  and 
receive  reimbursement  for  that  part  of  its  grants  which  are  made  as 
provision  for  the  special  expenses  resulting  from  blindness. 

D.  Sufficient  flexibility  of  administration  should  be  permitted 
to  make  it  possible  to  encourage  a  blind  person  to  work  and  to  en¬ 
courage  his  friend  to  extend  occasional  help  to  him.  This  should  be 
done  by  (1)  disregarding  the  first  $20  a  month  of  income  which  a 
recipient  of  relief  may  receive;  and  (2)  disregarding  50%  of  his  earn- 
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ings  thereafter  so  that  he  will  have  some  incentive  to  work.  It  is  very 
important  that  deductions  should  be  made  on  a  percentage  basis  for 
experience  has  shown  that  if  deductions  of  100%  are  made  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  only  the  most  courageous  will  continue  working,  whereas 
a  50%  deduction  enables  the  worker  to  improve  his  condition  for  each 
dollar  of  increase  in  earnings  he  may  achieve. 

E.  There  should  be  a  guarantee  that  the  special  expenses  result¬ 
ing  from  blindness  will  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  a  blind 
person’s  grant.  To  this  end  a  minimum  grant  of  $25  a  month  for  this 
purpose  should  be  stipulated. 

F.  There  should  be  a  provision  that  a  State  may  grant  assist¬ 
ance  for  the  special  expenses  resulting  from  blindness  to  persons  not 
otherwise  requiring  public  aid. 

The  unequal  burden  resulting  from  the  special  expenses  of  blind¬ 
ness  is  so  universal  that  Congress  has  already  recognized  it  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  income  tax.  Whether  the  Federal  government  will  ever 
provide  a  pension  to  all  the  blind  of  the  country  to  meet  these  special 
needs  is  problematical.  But  the  time  has  now  come  when  the  Federal 
government  should  encourage  the  States,  when  they  elect  so  to  do, 
to  make  a  grant  to  a  blind  person  for  the  special  expenses  resulting 
from  blindness  even  though  that  person’s  economic  situation  makes 
it  unnecessary  for  him  to  apply  for  assistance  in  meeting  his  ordinary 
requirements  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Since  three-fourths  of 
blindness  is  unnecessary,  society  cannot  escape  from  some  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  its  members — 
through  no  fault  of  their  own — are  carrying  this  additional  burden. 
When  a  grant  is  made  solely  to  meet  the  special  expenses  resulting 
from  blindness,  let  the  Federal  government  participate  with  the 
States  which  choose  to  make  this  grant  to  their  residents,  merely 
upon  proof  of  blindness,  and  thus  avoid  the  rigorous  investigations 
down  to  the  last  dollar  of  the  economic  situation  of  blind  people. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  when  the  Federal  government 
enters  upon  a  general  relief  program,  it  should  set  up  a  welfare  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  need.  If  such  a  welfare  pro¬ 
gram  for  other  needy  persons  is  adopted,  the  agency  administering 
assistance  to  the  blind  should  also  receive  Federal  aid  for  the  amelior¬ 
ation  of  those  conditions  which  aggravate  the  personal  calamity  of 
blindness.  Such  a  welfare  department  should  be  coordinated  with  the 
agency  for  the  blind  in  the  States  which  are  already  carrying  on  gen¬ 
eral  services  to  the  blind.  This  coordination  should  be  organic  so  that 
Federal  aid  for  welfare  work  will  not  result  in  setting  up  duplicate 
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welfare  agencies  for  the  blind — one  maintained  in  part  by  the  Federal 
government,  and  the  other  maintained  wholly  by  the  State. 

I  cannot  close  my  testimony  today  without  reiterating  most 
urgently  the  recommendation  which  I  made  to  you  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  the  Social  Security  Act  be  so  amended  as  to  set  up  a  disability 
insurance  plan  for  the  blind  which  will  operate  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  discourage  efforts  at  self-help,  and  also  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a 
blind  person  has  special  expenses  resulting  from  his  lack  of  sight 
which  do  not  confront  his  seeing  brother  in  similar  economic  circum¬ 
stances.  Since  the  crippling  effect  of  blindness  is  permanent  and  it 
has  been  recognized  as  a  “permanent  total  disability”  by  both  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  the  State  Workmen's  Compensation 
Boards,  the  simplest  and  most  equitable  plan  would  be  to  eliminate 
any  work  test  or  earning  conditions  with  respect  to  the  payment  of 
such  benefits. 


o 


R.  E.  BARRETT 

The  Pennsylvania  Home  for  Blind  Men  has  appointed  R.  Earl 
Barrett,  superintendent,  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  retirement 
of  John  H.  Meader  who  has  been  with  the  organization  for  the  past 
twenty-four  years. 

Mr.  Barrett  was  born  in  Pittsburgh  and  received  his  education 
there,  after  which  he  was  connected  with  the  American  Water  Works 
&  Electric  Company  both  in  Pittsburgh  and  New  York  as  superinten¬ 
dent  of  construction  and  accountant  respectively. 

It  was  while  employed  as  an  accountant  in  New  York  that  an  eye 
condition  developed  which  forced  him  to  give  up  his  work.  He  later 
became  associated  with  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind.  While  there  he  managed  the  first  unit  of 
C.  M.  A.  which  later  became  a  part  of  the  state  program.  He  was  with 
this  organization  for  eight  years,  the  last  two  of  which  he  acted  as 
sales  manager. 

On  May  1,  1943,  Mr.  Barrett  accepted  the  position  of  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Illinois  Industries  for  the  Blind  in  Chicago  and  he  served 
there  for  the  past  three  years. 

Mr.  Barrett  began  his  duties  in  Philadelphia  on  April  1,  1946. 
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Boseley  Cottage 
Westbury  on  Severn 
Gloucestershire, ,  England 
April  23rd,  1946 

The  Editor  of  the  “Seer” 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
400  North  Third  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: 

As  an  instructor  engaged  in  teaching  upholstery  work  to  blind 
men,  I  am  naturally  very  interested  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
welfare  of  the  blind,  especially  those  matters  more  closely  connected 
with  my  own  sphere  of  interest. 

I  should  be  very  interested  to  learn  if  upholstery  is  taught  to 
the  blind  of  America,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  it  has  proved  success¬ 
ful.  • 

Here  in  England,  it  is  still  in  its  infancy  but  even  so  it  is  pleasing 
to  note  that  to  my  own  personal  knowledge  there  are  both  totally 
blind  and  some  sighted  men  who  are  actually  working  side  by  side 
with  normally  sighted  men  in  ordinary  upholstery  factories. 

As  this  is  my  first  effort  at  contacting  the  blind  welfare  workers 
of  America,  I  trust  you  will  not  consider  it  an  impertinence  on  my 
part  that  I  should  seek  information  from  you,  and  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  would  be  very  pleased  and  grateful  for  any  item  of  interest 
which  you  may  care  to  inform  me  of. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation  of  a  reply  at  your  convenience. 

/ 

I  am, 

Yours  Sincerely, 


D.  J.  Thatcher. 


Compliments  of 

GUTH’S 

Luggage  and  Leather  Goods 

ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 


Compliments  of 

BERTE’S  DRESS  SHOP 

35  North  Ninth  Street 

ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 


We  are  pleased  to  advise  our  many  friends  that  we  are  again 
prepared  to  take  care  of  your  leathercraft  needs.  However,  difficul¬ 
ties  of  production  have  limited  the  number  of  items  available  and  we 
must  ask  that  you  confine  your  orders  to  the  articles  listed  in  our 
1945-1946  catalogue.  We  are  designing  several  new  numbers  which 
will  be  illustrated  in  our  next  mailing.  If  you  do  not  have  our  cata¬ 
logue  or  wish  to  be  placed  on  our  mailing  list — let  us  know,  we  will 
be  glad  to  oblige. 

The  Leathercraft  Guild  of  America 

Affiliated  with  S  &  S  Leather  Co. 

Colchester,  Connecticut 


MAKE  YOUR  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

IN  FAVOR  OF 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

which  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
The  Registered  Office  of  this  Corporation  is 

400  N.  THIRD  STREET 
HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


KENNEDY  CAR  LINER  AND  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of 

Kennedy  Paper  Packing  Bags 
Kennedy  Car  Liners  —  Paper  Specialties 

SHELBYVILLE,  IND. 

“When  You  Help  The  Other  Fellow  You  HELP  Yourself' 


THE  ROBERT  J.  GOLKA  CO. 

is  still  your  best  place  to  get  leather  materials  for  making 
fine  leather  goods.  Wholesale  prices,  direct 
from  the  manufacturer 

ROBERT  J.  GOLKA  CQ. 

Brockton,  Mass. 

MAYSVILLE  CARPET  WARP  AND  RUG  FILLER 

FOR 

HAND  LOOM  WEAVING 

JANUARY  AND  WOOD  COMPANY 

MAYSVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


JACOB  GILMAN 

JOBBER  COTTON  PIECE  GOODS,  CARPET  MATERIALS 

THREADS  AND  TAPES 

5-7  South  Eutaw  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
Est.  1893 


Sbuuulteclze/i 

I  Thank  All  My 

PfUntuia  .  . 
Gostupxuuf, 

• 

Customers 

For  All  Favors. 

I  Try  To  Please. 

Printer  of  THE  SEER 

• 

Send  Orders  For 

BROOM  CORN 

Phone  2-8200 

Respectfully, 

• 

1447-49  Regina  Street 

HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 

A.  E.  CRAIG 

CHARLESTON,  ILLINOIS 

Cotton  Yarn 
Cordage 

Twine 

/ 

Established  1881 

• 

Broom  Corn,  Hickory  Fibre, 

Stalks,  and  Palm  Fibre. 

Have  served  the  Trade  for 
mftny  years  as  a  dependable 
source  of  supply.  Send  us 
your  inquiries. 

A*  W.  ARCHER  CO.,  Inc. 

102  WORTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

CHARLES  H. 
DEMAREST,  Inc. 

227  WATER  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

UDOWITZ  &  KRASSNER 

Importers  of  Rattans 


Flat  and  Oval  Reeds 
Plastic  String  Cane  Substitute 
Chair  Cane  and  Chair  Reed  Cane 
Cane  Webbing — Woven 
Spline 

Fiber  (Paper)  Rush — 

Brown  and  Green  and  Brown 

1300-06  North  Sixth  Street 


Wood  Basket  Bottoms 

Paper  and  Wood  Dowels 

Wood  Splints 

Paper  Reeds 

Round  and  Flat  Paper 

Slab  Rattan 

Binding  Cane 

Philadelphia  22,  Pennsylvania 


Phone  STEvenson  4703 


Compliments  of 

Geo.  H.  Maus,  Inc. 

Importers  Broom  Supplies 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


Broom  Corn 

THE 

THOMAS  MONAHAN  CO. 

“A  SERVICE  INSTITUTION” 


ARCOLA,  ILLINOIS 


TRUSTEES  AND  ALTERNATES 
PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


T  ItU S  TEES — 'F  ra  11  k  1  i  n  II . 
ALTERNATES— William 


LEHIGH  COUNTY 

Lichten waiter,  I)r.  W.  C.  Masonheimer, 
Repp,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Parkinson,  Jr.,  Dr.  S 


Mrs.  Gerald 
A.  Phillips 


Bae  kens  toe 


BLAIR  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — D.  N.  Slep,  M.  A.  Miller.  H.  D.  Coulter 
ALTERNATES — J.  Lester  Laughlin,  Harry  G.  Stevens,  E.  J.  Master 


N 

TRUSTEES— Clifford  F.  Frey,  E. 
ALTERNATES— Frank  R.  Collie, 


O  RTHAMPTON  COUN TY 

L.  Farabaugh,  Earl  W.  Ecker 

Mrs.  Alexander  Maysels,  Jerome  Barney 


BUTLER  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  J.  C.  Brandon,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Parker,  Mrs.  L.  II.  Stepp 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  J.  J.  Dunlevy,  Miss  Florence  Galmish,  Mrs.  George  P.  Shreinp 


T  R  U  S  T  EES—  Mrs.  James 
ALTERNATES— John  E. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY 

G.  Calebaugh,  Mrs.  E.  Ray  Salmons,  Thomas 
Carr,  Robert  H.  Stinson,  Albert  E.  Holl 


F. 


Nolan 


BUCKS  COUNTY 

T  R  US  TEES — Mrs.  A.  Russell  Thomas,  Mrs.  Frank  Shelley,  Joseph  Kenny 
ALTERNATES— Frank  Reynolds,  Charles  B.  Ermentrout,  Harold  E.  Bishop 

ERIE  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Charles  A.  Mertens,  Jr.,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Ostrow,  Mrs.  Edmund  J.  Mehl 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  H.  E.  Bowman,  Mrs.  Harry  W.  Schaal,  Laurence  M.  Nagle 


TRI-  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES— F.  E.  Weaver,  Ernest  D.  Latham,  Mrs.  Alfred  Scarborough 
ALTERNATES — Nolan  F.  Ziegler,  Stanley  Jefferies,  Mrs.  Josef  Strouse 


CAMBRIA  COUNTY 


TRUSTEES— W.  Iv.  McHenry,  Hugo  Thomas,  Donald  C.  White 
ALTERNATES — Miss  G.  Mabel  Davis,  Mrs.  William  Willett,  Edgar 


W. 


Matthews 


LANCASTER  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — -Dr.  L.  E.  Nightengale,  Mrs.  1.  M.  Shane,  Reverend  James  E.  Wagner 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  William  Johnstone,  Mrs.  Fred  Hausch,  Henry  Warren 


CARBON-MONROE  COUNTIES 

TRUSTEBS- — O.  W.  Anderson,  Wilbur  Warner,  Emerson  Rahn 
ALTERNATES — Miss  Carrie  Gassner,  Miss  Judith  Saville,  M.  Eugene  Leffler 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Charles  II.  Brunner,  Jr.,  Robert  E.  Sheldon,  Paul  Frederick 
ALTERNATES — Charles  A.  Gruber,  Ralph  Johnson,  Milton  Hummel 


VENANGO  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  J.  G.  Montgomery,  J.  V.  Frampton,  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Berry 
ALTERNATES — J.  E.  Burns,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Peterson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Mohler 


PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — John  Gordon,  Griffith  Robbins,  Claude  FI.  Bennett 

ALTERNATES— Reverend  G.  FI.  Bechtold,  Miss  C.  Marion  Kohn,  Mrs.  Walter  Price 


PITTSBURGH  BRANCH 


TRUSTEES— J.  Harold 
ALTERNATES— Leo  G. 


Autenreith,  Franklin  C.  Irish,  Bradley  S.  Joice 
Griffith,  Guy  II.  Nickeson,  1.  W.  Danforth 
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FRANCIS  J.  CUMMINGS 

KATHERINE  VOGT,  Administrative  Assistant 
The  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 


Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  executive  secretary  of  the  Delaware 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  has  brought  to  his  fellow  blind  of  Dela¬ 
ware  and  to  the  program  of  the  Commission  a  leadership  sincerely 
longed  for  and  enthusiastically  acclaimed. 

Blind  since  the  age  of  twelve,  a  graduate  of  Overbrook,  of  the 
University  of  Delaware,  with  Master’s  and  Doctor’s  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Cummings  dedicated  the  early  years 
of  his  adult  life  to  scholarly  study,  especially  in  preparation  for  his 
thesis,  and  in  teaching  languages,  particularly  French,  which  language 
he  had  specialized  in  at  Delaware,  at  Penn,  and  during  his  year  as 
member  of  the  University  of  Delaware’s  first  Foreign  Study  Group 
at  the  University  of  Nancy  and  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris. 

But  after  five  years  of  teaching  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  many  more  years  at  Overbrook,  Dr.  Cummings,  who  mean¬ 
while  had  made  an  intensive  study  of  the  problems  of  the  adult  blind 
and  the  solutions  being  brought  forward  by  the  vanguard  in  the  work, 
was  summoned,  in  1942,  by  the  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 
(he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Commission  since  1935)  to  assume  the 
direction  of  its  program  of  services  to  the  blind  of  Delaware. 

Once  oriented  in  his  new  post,  Dr.  Cummings  launched  resolutely 
into  a  program  of  placement  of  the  blind  in  industry.  Seemingly 
unfitted  for  such  “practical”  work  by  a  purely  academic  training  and 
experience,  Dr.  Cummings’  well-developed  personality,  his  ability  to 
meet  people  in  all  walks  of  life  on  their  own  ground,  his  instinctive 
sense  of  the  realistic,  stood  him  in  good  stead. 

The  sense  of  the  realistic  sent  him  to  Washington  to  enlist  the 
services  of  those  who  knew  (and  who  still  know)  most  about  indus¬ 
trial  placement  of  the  blind.  John  H.  McAulay,  of  the  Federal  Serv¬ 
ices  for  the  Blind,  was  his  mentor.  Together  they  established  a  train¬ 
ing  course  in  the  Brown  Vocational  School,  Wilmington,  and  surveyed 
industry  and  jobs  for  the  blind.  Success  was  rapid  and  complete. 
Very  soon  virtually  all  of  Delaware’s  employable  blind  were  at  work. 

Then  came  PL  113.  Delaware  was  one  of  the  first  states  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  this  Act.  The  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  was  greatly  expanded  and  now  includes  in  addition  to  training 
and  placement  in  industry, — physical  restoration,  hospitalization. 
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training  for  and  placement  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  and  rapidly-expanding  vending-stand  program. 

But  all  the  blind  cannot  work.  Last  year,  therefore,  Dr.  Cum¬ 
mings  persuaded  the  members  of  the  Delaware  Legislature  to  enact  a 
law  providing  financial  aid  to  the  needy  unemployables  among  the 
blind.  This  act,  now  operating  in  conjunction  with  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act,  has  enabled  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind  to  grant  financial  aid  to  scores  of  Delaware  blind  in  dire  need 
of  assistance. 

Delaware  has  a  workshop  and  retail  store  for  the  disposal  of 
blind-made  goods.  Both  these  resources  have  been  improved  and  put 
on  a  more  business-like  basis  under  Dr.  Cummings’  leadership. 
Through  the  store,  for  instance,  blind  home-industries  workers  have 
been  encouraged  to  produce  more  intensively,  assured  of  an  outlet  for 
their  goods.  Sub-contracts  have  been  sought  for  the  shop,  in  the 
hope  of  replacing  the  ill-paying  traditional  crafts  by  up-to-date  liv¬ 
ing-giving  pursuits.  Much  more  expansion  is  hoped  for  in  this  field. 

Finally,  Camp  Landis,  Delaware’s  recreation  spot  for  the  blind, 
closed  since  the  war,  has  been  reopened  this  year;  and  this  branch 
of  the  Commission’s  work,  too,  under  Dr.  Cummings’  quiet  leadership 
and  ability  to  win  the  loyalty  of  staff  and  clients,  is  moving  along 
smoothly. 

I  am  sure  Dr.  Cummings  would  want  me  to  say — for  I  have  heard 
him  say  so  repeatedly — that  Delaware’s  work  for  the  blind  is  only 
begun — but  I  must  add  that  it  is  well  begun  by  one  who  knows  the 
blind  and  understands  their  problems  and  reactions  as  his  own.  In 
the  world  of  politics,  Governor  Richie  of  Maryland  used  to  be  called 
the  “big  man  from  the  little  state.”  In  the  work  for  the  blind,  this 
epithet  is  well-deserved  by  the  director  of  Delaware’s  program. 
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THE  SEER  SEES 

The  Seer  sees  in  Lieutenant  Frey’s  statement  of  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  the  Blind  Veterans  Association,  on  page  of  this 
issue,  a  sincere,  direct  exposition  of  that  honored  group  of  World  War 
Two  veterans’  future  ambitions  in  their  own  behalf.  The  Seer  has 
nothing  but  admiration  for  this  group  of  men  who  gave  so  much  in 
defense  of  their  Country,  our  Country.  May  this  fine  organization 
of  blinded  veterans  enjoy  a  long,  prosperous  future  and  warrant  the 
same  measure  of  devotion  and  approbation  ten,  yes  fifty,  years  from 
now.  If  each  member  serves  his  Country  in  civilian  life  as  well  as  he 
did  in  the  Service,  the  future  of  the  B.  V.  A.  is  assured. 


We  are  privileged  to  dedicate  this  issue  of  the  Seer  to  one  of  the 
outstanding,  younger  veterans  of  organized  work  for  the  civilian 
blind.  With  a  modicum  of  encouragement  and  good  fortune  Dr.  Fran¬ 
cis  J.  Cummings,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Delaware  Commission 
for  the  Blind  will  go  far  in  his  chosen  profession.  It  is  our  belief 
that  our  own  Conimonwealth  erred  when  it  failed  to-  call  Dr.  Cum¬ 
mings.  That  which  was  our  loss  has  been  Delaware’s  gain.  We  wish 
this  blind  leader  long  years  of  productive  prosperity  for  himself  and 
his  clients  of  our  neighboring  State. 

— o — 

In  the  light  of  the  experience  of  older  Pennsylvania  agencies,  it 
is  felt  that  the  State  Council’s  program  shown  on  pages  16  to  25 
of  this  issue  will  be  difficult  to  accomplish  because  of  its  magni¬ 
tude  without  the  full  support  and  cooperation  of  the  kindred 
agencies  of  the  Commonwealth.  If  these  are  asked  for  and  given, 
tremendous  good  for  blind  Pennsylvanians  can  result.  If  these  are  de¬ 
nied,  the  more  experienced  organizations’  years  of  accomplishment  can 
be  irreparably  harmed.  This  printing  of  the  Council’s  material  is  by 
courtesy  of  that  Public  agency  with  all  of  whose  views  we  do  not 
necessarily  concur. 
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BLINDED  VETERANS  ORGANIZE 

% 

The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  (B.  V.  A.)  was  conceived  and 
born  at  the  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital  (Special)  at  Avon, 
Connecticut.  This  is  the  social  and  training  readjustment  center 
which  the  Army  has  been  using  to  rehabilitate  blind  personnel  from 
World  War  II.  It  is  also  open  to  any  of  the  blinded  Navy  personnel 
who  desire  to  get  more  training  before  setting  out  on  life’s 
journey.  It  was  on  March  28,  1945  that  one  hundred  or  more  of  the 
trainees  at  Avon  held  a  meeting  in  which  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  were  drawn  up  and  approved  and  a  Board  of  Directors  was 
elected  to  administer  the  newly  formed  organization. 

Raymond  T.  Frey,  of  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent.  At  present  he  is  just  completing  a  course  in  Physical  Therapy 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Graduate  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 
For  19  months  after  discharge  Mr.  Frey  had  been  Blind  Consultant 
at  the  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital,  where  most  of  the  Army  war 
blind  were  treated  medically  before  being  sent  to  Old  Farms.  Pinkus 
Hoffman,  of  the  Bronx,  New  York,  was  chosen  to  serve  as  Vice- 
President.  He  is  now  teaching  small  business  at  Avon.  Wilbur 
Washburn,  of  Illinois,  was  elected  Treasurer.  He  is  a  woodworking 
instructor  at  Avon.  And  Henry  Masse,  of  Somerville,  Massachusetts, 
was  selected  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Association.  Mr.  Masse,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  is  employed  as  an  Advisement  and  Contact  man  for  Veterans 
Administration  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  other  five  Directors 
elected  were:  Lloyd  Greenwood,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  author,  who 
is  now  acting  as  Executive  Director  and  is  the  Editor  of  the  B.  V.  A. 
Bulletin,  the  monthly  publication  of  the  Association ;  Joseph  Smieten- 
owski.  of  Rochester,  New  York,  physical  education  instructor  at 
Avon :  William  Aziz,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  is  proprietor  of  a  cafe  in  his 
home  town;  Edward  Hoyczyk,  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  who  is  expecting 
to  enter  Notre  Dame  in  the  Fall  to  complete  his  college  education; 
and  John  Millon,  of  California,  who  is  Blind  Consultant  at  the  Dibble 
General  Hospital,  California,  where  the  blind  from  the  West  coast  are 
treated  before  being  sent  to  Old  Farms. 

The  Association  is  not  permitting  any  outside  influence  to  come 
into  their  group,  for  it  is  an  organization  of  blinded  veterans,  ad¬ 
ministered  by  blinded  veterans  and  for  the  blinded  veterans.  The 
objectives  and  goals  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  consider  and  act  upon  the  members’  personal  problems. 

2.  To  assist  in  the  placement  of  its  members  in  jobs  which 
will  make  them  happier  and  more  useful  citizens. 
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3.  To  extend  the  research  already  begun  on  occupations  outside 
the  work  done  heretofore  by  the  blind. 

4.  To  expedite  adjustment  of  disability  compensation,  and  to 
establish  and  maintain  close  contact  with  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  expedite  matters  concerning  training,  pen¬ 
sions,  Public  Law  309,  and  other  matters  handled  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  for  blinded  veterans. 

5.  To  clarify  interpretations  of  State  and  Federal  laws  pertain¬ 
ing  to  blinded  veterans. 

6.  To  furnish  members  lists  of  benefits  available  to  them  from 
their  particular  states. 

7.  To  publish  a  monthly  paper  to  maintain  contact  among  B.  V.  A. 
members. 

8.  A  fraternal  organization  bound  together  by  common  interests. 

9.  To  work  through  regional  groups  organized  with  their  own 
regional  heads  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  (In  Pennsylvania, 
in  all  likelihood,  there  will  be  two  regional  groups,  one  in 
Pittsburgh  and  one  in  Philadelphia.) 

10.  Cooperation  with  other  existing  organizations  for  the  blind  as 
well  as  Veterans  Administration. 

11.  Distribution  of  tools,  games  and  other  equipment  needed  by 
the  blinded  veterans. 

12.  Public  education. 

13.  Legislative  aid  to  blinded  veterans. 

14.  To  assist  in  educational  problems  of  the  members. 

15.  Annual  get-together  of  members  for  social  and  business  pur¬ 
poses. 

16.  To  assist  in  the  problems  and  conditions  of  all  of  the  blind. 


The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  is  to  be  held  in  the 
Hotel  Lincoln  in  New  York  City  on  September  20  and  21.  At  that 
time,  there  will  be  an  election  of  Directors  for  the  new  year  as  well 
as  the  installation  of  an  Executive  Director  and  Executive  Secretary, 
both  blinded  veterans,  who  will  head  the  organization  from  the  New 
York  office,  at  80  Warren  Street.  The  organization  is  open  to  all 

(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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For  the  past  five  or  six  years  most  of  the  several  branches  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  like  most  other  organizations 
of  the  blind,  throughout  the  country,  have  been  called  upon  to  carry 
on  their  programs  under  great  difficulties.  Some,  it  is  true,  have  ex¬ 
perienced  somewhat  of  a  boom  era  through  their  government  work. 
Yet  even  this  extensive  program  has  brought  with  it  limitations. 
Many  of  the  branches,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  greatly  to  change  their  program.  Because  of  lack  of  material, 
some  had  to  discontinue  departments  entirely,  or  curtail  them  greatly, 
while  some,  due  to  inadequate  equipment,  changed  to  different 
types  of  work.  A  few,  with  very  crowded  conditions,  could  not  con¬ 
tinue  their  planned  work  of  training.  Another  problem,  and  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  all,  was  the  inadequate  staff  with  which  all  the 
branches  had  to  do  their  work,  a  condition  which  no  doubt  will  be 
felt  for  some  time. 

Then  too,  all  of  the  branches  took  advantage  of  the  finally  opened 
doors  of  industry,  and  trained  and  placed  many  of  their  best  workers. 
This  has  done  much  to  further  the  cause  of  work  for  the  blind  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  general  public.  Yet  it  frequently  lessened  the 
capacity  of  the  work-schedule  and  brought  about  the  necessity  of 
finding  and  training  new  people  in  order  to  continue  the  work  of  the 
branch.  Notwithstanding  these  and  many  other  handicaps,  every 
branch  has  found  it  possible  not  only  to  carry  on  a  varied  program, 
but  also  to  obtain  splendid  results. 

Today  each  and  every  branch  finds  that  it  is  faced  with  the 
question — “Which  way  shall  we  take”  ?  This  is  truly  a  vital  problem ! 
Which  procedure  is  best  to  meet  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  branch?  Now  is  the  time  to  make  the  decision.  The  answer 
must  be  determined  from  many  angles  if  lasting  results  are  to  be 
obtained. 

The  first  method  of  procedure  is  to  continue  to  go  along  the  same 
lines  as  hitherto  followed;  to  make  the  most  of  old  types  of  work  that 
are  already  established  and  accepted  by  developing  new  phases 
through  a  study  and  application  of  a  new  approach,  methods  of  train¬ 
ing,  and  work-skills  required  for  the  special  type  of  work.  In  other 
words,  making  something  new  out  of  something  old. 

The  second  way  of  meeting  this  question  is  by  venturing  into 
new  fields  of  endeavor.  All  this  will  involve  much  change  of  equip- 
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ment,  increased  working  space,  and  well  qualified  personnel  to  reach 
the  highest  standards  of  efficiency  and  production.  It  would  mean 
much  experimentation  to  determine  the  possibilities,  in  terms  of 
availability  of  material  and  equipment,  time  of  training,  and  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketability  from  the  standpoint  of  the  community. 
Few  if  any  of  the  branches  at  the  present  time  would  find  it  possible 
to  give  their  entire  attention  to  such  a  project.  Yet  those  that  can 
possibly  do  it  should  devote  some  time  to  such  a  study,  for  this  type 
of  work  is  so  greatly  needed  in  all  fields  of  our  effort. 

For  this  reason,  much  of  the  time  was  spent  on  this  subject  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Directors  of  the  various  branches,  which 
was  held  in  Lancaster  on  July  20.  As  a  result  of  this  discussion,  an 
‘"Exchange  Committee”  was  appointed.  It  is  to  consist  of:  Arthur 
Copeland,  Chester  Branch;  Miss  Ruth  Sargent,  Philadelphia  Branch; 
William  Lohler,  Bucks  County  Branch;  Mrs.  Annabel  Davis,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Branch.  This  committee  has  already  gathered  the  material 
to  compile  a  little  pamphlet  for  the  convenience  of  the  Executive 
Directors.  It  has  also  taken  the  initial  steps  to  establishing  an  inter¬ 
branch  communication,  which  is  to  be  known  as  “The  Flier.”  It  will  be 
a  conveyor  of  ideas,  suggestions,  recommendations,  plans,  ways  and 
means  of  purchasing,  production,  sales,  and  other  timely  and  inter¬ 
esting  items.  Regardless  of  whether  a  branch  is  located  in  a  large 
or  small  community,  this  “Flier”  should  prove  of  inestimable  benefit  to 
all. 


In  addition,  we  feel  that  we  shall  gain  much  from  the  findings  of 
the  recently  created  department  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  which  is  to  be  known  as  the  “Technical  Research  Depart¬ 
ment.”  This  department  is  to  have  as  part  of  its  project  a  very 
capable  group  of  advisors  to  be  made  up  of  the  “Technical  Research 
Council.”  No  doubt,  as  this  new  project  gets  under  way,  it  will  broad¬ 
en  its  scope  to  include  the  study  of  many  new  skills  and  fields,  the 
results  of  which  will  become  available  to  organized  effort,  for  there  is 
still  much  to  be  done  by  all  in  the  work-a-day  world  of  the  blind. 
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ATYPICAL  CHILDREN 

BETSY  M.  SHANK 

Prevention  Consultant 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

In  considering  the  responsibility  of  school  personnel  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  Atypical  Children,  we  must  be  ever  mindful  of  the  existing 
general  philosophy  of  all  educational  training.  In  practice,  as  well  as 
in  theory,  educators  strive  more  and  more  persistently  to  achieve  the 
“full  harmonious  development  of  the  individual.”  This  has  become  a 
necessary  requisite  because  life  in  a  modern  age  demands  a  well- 
rounded,  liberally  educated  young  man  or  young  woman  for  all  fields 
of  endeavor  whether  it  be  in  a  professional  field,  in  business,  in  the 
increasingly  powerful  world  of  industry,  or  in  domestic  life.  By  way 
of  contrast,  early  education  provided  for  but  one  group  of  children — 
the  normal.  If  a  child  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  free  of  handicaps 
all  well  and  good.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  one  of  the  host  of 
many  so-called  atypical  children,  too  bright  or  too  dull  mentally,  deaf 
or  crippled,  blind  or  visually  handicapped,  and  therefore  could  not 
conform  to  standards  established  for  the  normal  group,  he  was  given 
scant  consideration  and  was  expected  to  get  along  as  best  he  could. 
Realizing  how  unfair  and  inadequate  this  training  was  for  those  who 
exceeded  and  for  others  who  did  not  attain  the  norm,  leaders  in  edu¬ 
cation  developed  programs  of  special  education  for  certain  groups  of 
children  who  were  misfits  in  the  one  type  of  educational  program 
then  in  existence. 

Included  in  this  category  are  two  distinct  groups:  first,  the 
totally  blind,  and  second,  the  visually  handicapped.  Schools  for  the 
blind  provided  a  training  program  on  a  tactile  level  for  those  whose 
eyes  do  not  see. 

All  material  to  be  read  is  prepared  in  Braille  or  raised  type.  Spe¬ 
cial  toys  are  available  for  younger  students,  through  which  means 
considerable  learning  can  be  derived  by  application  of  the  sense  of 
touch.  Supervision  at  play  and  during  meals  enables  the  child  to  bene¬ 
fit  by  the  suggestion  and  guidance  of  sighted  persons,  who  instruct 
the  child  in  the  use  of  silver,  eating  habits,  table  etiquette,  and  so 
forth. 

In  this  Country  it  was  leaders  in  work  for  the  blind  who  de¬ 
manded  a  new  type  of  training  for  partially  seeing  children  who  did 
not  belong  in  the  world  of  the  blind  but  who,  because  of  their  poor 
eyesight,  could  not  adjust  to  ordinary  classroom  demands. 
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It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
two  groups  of  visually  defective  children  who  require  the  type  of 
education  provided  in  schools  for  the  blind,  and  those  who  can  pro¬ 
gress  with  the  aid  of  special  equipment  such  as  is  provided  in  Classes 
for  Partially  Seeing  Children.  In  the  first  group  must  be  included 
not  only  those  totally  blind  but  those  having  such  exceedingly  low 
vision  that  they  must  be  considered  educationally  blind  and  who.  al¬ 
though  able  to  see  to  a  limited  extent,  must  use  their  sense  of  touch, 
rather  than  that  of  sight,  as  the  chief  avenue  of  educational  approach 
to  the  brain.  In  this  classification,  according  to  the  standards  estab¬ 
lished  in  Pennsylvania  (and  in  general  throughout  the  United  States) 
will  be  found  children  having  visual  acuities  of  less  than  20/200  in 
the  better  eye  after  refraction  and  treatment. 

Classes  for  Partially  Seeing  Children  have  been  found  to  be  the 
most  successful  means  of  educating  children  who  are  neither  nor¬ 
mally  sighted  nor  sufficiently  handicapped  by  poor  vision  to  neces¬ 
sitate  their  learning  as  a  blind  child  on  a  tactile  level  without  using 
their  eyes.  In  this  group  are  included  those  whose  visual  acuities 
range  from  20/70  to  20/200  in  the  better  eye  after  refraction.  In  some 
instances,  visual  acuities  may  be  as  high  as  20/50  in  the  better  eye, 
although,  as  a  rule,  a  child  with  this  degree  of  vision  can  read 
ordinary  print  and  does  not  require  special  aids.  Also  eligible  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Class  for  Partially  Seeing  Children  are  children  hav¬ 
ing  progressive  eye  difficulties  that  are  likely  to  grow  worse  unless 
the  sight  is  carefully  safeguarded;  children  with  non-communicable 
eye  diseases  or  non-communicable  systemic  diseases  affecting  vision. 
In  addition  there  are  three  other  groups  that  may  be  considered  as 
temporary  candidates  for  the  Class  for  Partially  Seeing  Children. 

1.  Children  who  have  had  eye  operations,  such  as  enucleation 
(removal  of  one  eye)  that  make  necessary  readaptation  in  the  use  of 
the  eye  as  well  as  psychological  readjustment. 

2.  Children  who  have  been  suffering  from  diseases  such  as 
measles  that  may  affect  vision  temporarily,  who  need  special  care 
until  they  are  able  to  assume  the  full  responsibility  of  regular  grade 
work. 

3.  Children  with  muscle  difficulties  that  may  necessitate  occlu¬ 
sion  of  the  good  eye  during  school  hours  or  certain  orthoptic  train¬ 
ing  exercises,  in  cases  in  which  there  may  be  psychological  reaction. 

In  all  these  cases  children  assigned  to  the  Classes  for  Partially 
Seeing  Children  should  have  normal  mentality. 
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Fortunately,  the  number  of  partially  seeing  children  is  small  in 
proportion  to  the  school  population.  The  most  conservative  estimate 
is  that  of  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  school  population.  However,  statis¬ 
tics  have  shown  that  the  proportion  is  much  nearer  one  in  five  hun¬ 
dred.  From  this  small  number  it  would  be  readily  seen  that  every 
school  could  not  support  a  Class  for  Partially  Seeing  Children.  Such 
a  class  may  serve  a  district,  a  community,  or  even  a  county.  Also,  it 
will  be  evident  that  several  grades  may  be  represented  in  one  class. 

The  teacher  of  a  class  for  Partially  Seeing  Children  should  have 
special  training  along  certain  lines.  In  addition  to  possessing  a  natur¬ 
al  aptitude  for  teaching,  attractive  personality,  and  other  basically 
necessary  requirements,  she  should  be  very  familiar  with  the  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  hygiene  of  the  eye,  common  diseases,  errors  of  refrac¬ 
tion  and  their  psychological  effects.  She  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
organization  and  administration  of  Classes  for  Partially  Seeing  Chil¬ 
dren  and  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  teaching  such  classes,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  adapt  the  teaching  of  the  curriculum  to  the  special 
needs  of  each  child  in  her  group. 

A  special  class  teacher  to  be  valuable  absolutely  must  be  able  to 
put  herself  in  the  place  of  each  student  and  to  understand  the  reac¬ 
tions  and  inhibitions  which  may  result  from  his  handicap. 

For  example,  let  us  consider  as  a  specific  case  a  child  with  pro¬ 
gressive  myopia.  His  handicap  cannot  be  alleviated  by  medical  science 
because  the  condition  results  from  the  eye-ball  being  longer  than  nor¬ 
mal  from  front  to  back  and  continuing  to  grow  longer  year  by  year. 
He  is  extremely  near-sighted  and  consequently  sees  without  discom¬ 
fort  objects  within  near  range.  As  expected,  he  reads  much  because 
he  reads  easily — he  is  the  child  who  will  become  the  superior  stu¬ 
dent,  a  natural  scholar  and  academically  progresses  rapidly.  However, 
his  problems  are  likely  to  be  emotional — he  cannot  play  ball  with  the 
others  his  own  age  because  he  cannot  see  the  ball  at  a  distance,  he 
often  does  not  recognize  his  friends  across  the  street  and,  therefore, 
acquires  the  reputation  of  being  high-hat.  Since  he  cannot  participate 
in  the  favorite  sports  and  games  of  elementary  school  pupils  and  is  a 
veritable  book  worm,  he  needs  the  understanding  and  intelligent 
guidance  of  a  competent  and  sympathetic  instructor. 

Each  year  courses  of  study  are  offered  for  training  of  teachers 
for  Classes  of  Partially  Seeing  Children.  A  candidate  desiring  such 
training  should  have  had  three,  preferably  five,  years  of  successful 
regular  grade  teaching.  Because  she  must  spend  her  own  sight  gen¬ 
erously  in  order  to  curtail  the  close  use  of  her  pupils'  eyes,  it  is 
obvious  that  she  should  have  good  vision. 
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Remember  that  Partially  Seeing  Children  are  sighted,  not  blind, 
yet  they  cannot  carry  on  school  work  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  only 
common  ground  between  blind  and  partially  seeing  children  is  the 
fact  that  both  are  visually  handicapped.  So  great  is  the  difference  in 
the  degree  of  handicap  that  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
child  of  the  Class  for  Partially  Seeing  Children  should  be  classified 
with  seeing  children.  The  blind  child  figuratively  speaking  sees 
through  his  fingers.  He  is  aided  by  other  senses  of  course  but  in  the 
handling  of  educational  tools  he  must  rely  chiefly  upon  the  sense  of 
touch.  For  the  child  of  the  Class  for  Partially  Seeing  Children  the 
chief  avenue  of  perception  is  visual.  Classes  for  Partially  Seeing  Chil¬ 
dren  are  therefore  established,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  public 
school  systems  and  are  considered  a  very  definite  part  of  such  sys¬ 
tems.  Two  plans  have  been  tested — the  segregation  plan  in  which 
students  do  all  work,  study  and  recite  in  the  Class  for  Partially  Seeing 
Children  and  the  cooperative  plan  which  has  proved  more  desirable. 
Under  this  latter  system,  a  child  enrolled  in  a  Class  for  Partially  See¬ 
ing  Children  attends  the  regular  grade  for  oral  work  but  any  work 
requiring  use  of  the  eyes  is  done  under  the  direction  of  the  special 
teacher.  Children  learn  a  great  deal  from  one  another  and  the  com¬ 
petition  prevailing  in  a  normal  class  is  a  very  valuable  part  of  any 
child’s  education.  Hence  the  barrier  of  segregation  should  be  avoided 
in  so  far  as  is  possible.  Recommended  practice  suggests  that  a  Class 
for  Partially  Seeing  Children  consist  of  at  least  ten  and  never  more 
than  sixteen  children,  preferably  from  not  more  than  four  grades, 
although  sometimes  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  establish  a  class  to 
include  students  from  more  than  four  grades. 

Standards  which  have  been  set  up  for  these  special  classes 
should  be  applied  to  every  school  room  in  order  to  insure  best 
working  conditions  not  only  for  the  partially  seeing  but  also  for 
normally  seeing  children.  Among  these  are  adequate  light  (at  least 
fifteen  candles  for  the  ordinary  classroom,  thirty  for  the  Class  for 
Partially  Seeing  Children  class  room)  ;  proper  seating  with  movable, 
adjustable  desks,  turned  one-quarter  to  the  right  with  window  space 
on  the  left  to  enable  light  to  fall  over  the  child’s  left  shoulder;  absence 
of  glare  from  glass  covered  pictures,  transoms,  glass  panes,  doors,  and 
ribbons  of  light  from  window  shades ;  dull  finished  walls,  ceilings  and 
woodwork,  either  buff  or  tinted  so  as  to  permit  good  light  reflection 
on  desks. 

Special  equipment  used  in  Classes  for  Partially  Seeing  Children 
includes  special  textbooks  in  24  point  type;  dull  finish,  three-quarter 
inch  spaced  buff  paper  for  all  desk  work;  large,  soft  lead  pencils; 
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three-quarter  inch  yellow  and  white  chalk,  and  an  electrified  magnify¬ 
ing  lens  for  students  who  require  it  and  can  use  it — not  all  children 
can.  Lesson  assignments  should  be  prepared  on  a  bulletin- type  type¬ 
writer  to  permit  the  child  to  read  his  own  assignments  in  large  print. 
Pupils  should  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  blackboard  when  board  work  is 
being  demonstrated.  No  home-work  should  be  permitted.  Light  meters 
should  be  used  to  measure  the  intensity  of  light  on  all  desks  and 
visually  defective  children  should  be  given  desks  with  the  greater 
amount  of  light,  using  caution  to  eliminate  glare.  The  one  exception 
to  be  kept  in  mind  is  the  albino  whose  eyes  need  less  light.  Of  course, 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  all  children  have  the  advantage  of 
routine  medical  inspection  including  tests  for  visual  acuity,  observa¬ 
tion  for  symptoms  of  eye  strain,  and  so  forth. 

For  the  child  in  a  small  town  or  rural  community  which  does  not 
have  a  special  class,  a  special  program  must  be  established  applying 
the  principles  already  discussed.  Large  print  books  for  one  child  can 
be  obtained  as  easily  as  for  many.  A  teacher  must  be  willing  to  devote 
extra  time  to  assisting  and  supervising  one  visually  handicapped 
child  in  a  group  of  normally  sighted  children.  With  willingness  and 
patience  on  her  part,  such  a  child  may  be  enabled  to  progress  with 
his  class  and  grow  as  a  normal  child  without  developing  unpleasant 
social  mannerisms  and  an  inhibited  personality. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  problems  among  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children  is  the  child  with  the  dual  handicap — mental  as  well 
as  visual  deficiencies.  First,  we  must  determine  which  is  the  primary 
handicap.  If  the  greater  defect  is  the  mentality,  the  child  cannot  be 
expected  to  match  the  progress  of  other  children  nor  can  poor  vision 
be  blamed  for  his  retardation.  By  the  same  token,  if  low  vision  is 
found  to  be  the  more  serious  defect,  certainly  every  recommendation 
for  ophthalmologic  care  should  be  carried  out  in  order  to  give  the 
child  the  best  possible  vision  for  combatting  the  handicap. 

Let  us  be  ever  mindful  of  human  values.  Our  first  responsibility 
is  in  planning  a  program  to  meet  the  requirements  of  visually  handi¬ 
capped  persons,  regardless  of  time,  effort  or  monetary  value.  The 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  is  always  interested  in  your 
visual  problems — you  may  be  assured  of  our  cooperation  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  arranging  plans  for  a  Sight  Saving 
program,  special  equipment  for  individuals,  and  eye  care  for  the 
medically  indigent. 
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March  29,  1946 

STATE  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  WELFARE 
A  WORD  FROM  THE  CHIEF 

0.  E.  (Barney)  Day 

This  is  your  State  Council  for  the  Blind — you,  the  blind,  and 
you,  the  seeing,  you,  who  govern  Pennsylvania.  For  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  Commonwealth  is  a  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  Your 
State  Council  for  the  Blind  desires  to  inform  you,  to  whom  we  owe 
our  allegiance,  what  we  are  doing  and  how  we  are  spending  the  funds 
you  have  given  us  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  blind  and  of 
those  persons  with  impaired  vision. 

As  you  know,  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  is  an  administra¬ 
tive  board  within  the  Department  of  Welfare  and  is  located  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  the  Education  Building  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
Your  Council  was  brought  into  being  in  January  1926  because  you, 
who  govern  our  Commonwealth,  expressed  your  conviction  that  the 
conditions  of  the  blind  and  of  those  persons  with  impaired  vision 
needed  to  be  improved.  You  gave  the  first  Administrative  Officer  of 
the  Council  the  power,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Council  Board, 
to  formulate  policies  that  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  blind. 
Studies  were  made  to  learn  how  this  work  was  carried  on  in  other 
states,  and  what  we  believe  to  be  the  best  of  these  methods  was 
adopted  for  use  in  our  Commonwealth.  Through  the  years  much 
thought  and  planning  have  gone  into  the  development  of  Council 
services.  We  believe  that  we  are  correct  in  assuming  that  you  want 
us  to  develop  services  that  are  realistically  in  tune  with  the  needs  of 
blind  Pennsylvanians. 

First  Things  First 

If  it  were  possible  to  prevent  all  blindness,  our  problems  would  be 
more  happily  solved.  This  is,  of  course,  not  possible.  It  is,  however, 
possible  to  prevent  some  blindness.  This,  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
we  saw  as  our  first  major  problem.  In  those  cases  in  which  blindness 
or  partial  blindness  has  not  been  preventable,  then  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  attempt  to  remedy  or  at  least  alleviate  the  condition.  This 
pointed  the  way  to  the  first  service  that  you  would  want  us  to  estab¬ 
lish.  The  Council’s  studies  in  the  field  of  prevention  of  blindness  re¬ 
sulted  in  legislation,  in  1939,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  fire  works  in 
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Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  strengthening  legal  control  governing  the  use 
of  prophylactics  in  the  eyes  of  the  new  born.  In  1941  the  Council 
first  offered  a  Remedial  Eye  Care  program  to  needy  blind  citizens  of 
the  Commonwealth.  This  program  has  been  expanded  to  make  the 
service  more  effective  on  a  state  wide  basis. 


And  Where  Do  We  Start  To  Help  Those  Who  are  Permanently 

Blind? 

Unfortunately,  we  have  registered  in  our  files  24,000  permanently 
blind  or  visually  handicapped  residents  of  the  Commonwealth.  With 
these  persons  prevention  of  blindness  was  not  possible,  and  remedial 
eye  care  will,  in  all  probability,  be  to  no  avail.  We,  therefore,  had  to 
face  the  fact  that  they  would  always  be  blind,  and  we  had  to  develop 
the  services  that  you  would  want  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  needs. 
Let  us  suppose  that  you  are,  fortunately,  still  able  to  see.  Can  you 
imagine  what  will  happen  to  your  pattern  of  life  should  you  lose  your 
vision  tomorrow  or  ten  years  from  now?  You  will  lose  your  job!  You 
will  lose  your  self  confidence !  You  will  lose  your  ability  to  come  and 
go  as  you  please !  You  will  see  no  place  for  you  in  society ! — No  point 
to  staying  alive !  In  1943  you  established  the  Home  Teaching  service 
of  the  State  Council  to  help  those  who  are  hopelessly  blind  to  see  that 
they  are  not  helplessly  blind.  This  service  is  growing  in  size,  scope, 
and  effectiveness,  and  is  not  only  taking  the  sting  out  of  blindness, 
but  is  enabling  the  blind  to  take  the  first  steps  back  on  the  long  road 
to  acceptance  of  non-removable  handicap,  acceptance  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  community,  and  acceptance  of  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment. 


Man  Without  Work  is  Man  Without  Purpose 

The  end  of  the  long  road  back  from  the  Sahara  of  recent  sight¬ 
lessness  is  not  reached  until  the  blind  person  is  not  only  ready  to  ac¬ 
cept  remunerative  employment,  but  has  actually  been  placed  in  em¬ 
ployment.  In  1934  the  first  step  was  taken  in  the  right  direction  by 
setting  up  a  program  for  the  establishing  of  blind  persons  in  vending 
stands.  In  1943  this  service  was  implemented  because  you  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  establish  a  revolving  fund  to  extend  loans  to  blind 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  stands.  During  the  last  few 
years  we  have  also  been  placing  blind  persons  in  industry,  the  profes¬ 
sions,  and  other  types  of  employment.  In  1945  you  indicated  that 
you  wanted  your  State  Council  for  the  Blind  to  offer  a  complete  re¬ 
habilitation  service  to  the  blind.  You  gave  us  $100,000.00  with  which 
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to  begin  this  tremendous  work.  We  are  now  ready  to  initiate  the 
service  in  accordance  with  your  desires.  Now  the  capable  blind  will 
have  a  life  purpose  because  they  will  have  a  life  work. 

Where  To  Next  With  Your  State  Council 

With  your  help,  you  the  blind  and  you  the  seeing,  your  State 
Council  will  become  the  greatest  agency  for  the  blind  on  the  North 
American  continent.  Greater  service  will  be  rendered  to  a  greater 
number  of  blind  persons,  which  is  our  reason  for  being  here.  In  this 
Commonwealth  with  its  tremendous  material  and  human  resources, 
under  your  system  and  choice  of  Government,  we  will  so  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  blind  and  of  those  persons  with  impaired  vision  that 
their  withering  insecurity  will  disappear  and  they  will  become  con¬ 
tributing  members  of  our  society. 


PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  SECTION 

MERLE  I.  ZARFOSS,  Supervisor 

As  you  know  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Section  of  the  Council 
is  responsible  for  making  available  to  blind  persons  and  persons  with 
impaired  vision,  medical  and  surgery  services  for  the  purpose  of  im¬ 
proving  vision.  Transportation  is  also  allowable  in  conjunction  with 
these  services.  With  the  initiation  of  the  new  rehabilitation  program 
the  Council  is  undergoing  a  considerable  expansion.  Consequently,  I 
should  like  to  discuss  with  you,  how  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and 
Remedial  Eye  Care  Section  of  the  Council  will  be  affected  by  this 
new  program. 

First  of  all,  as  Mr.  Bleakley  will  tell  you  a  little  later,  the  Re¬ 
habilitation  Section  will  obtain  general  medical  and  eye  medical  in¬ 
formation  on  every  person  making  application  for  rehabilitation 
service.  As  you  know,  the  service  of  the  Prevention  Section  of  the 
Council  is  also  based  on  eye  medical  information.  In  the  case  of 
those  persons  of  employable  age  who  apply  to  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Section  for  service,  the  medical  information  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  Rehabilitation  Section  through  its  new  program.  This 
means  that  a  considerable  amount  of  Remedial  Eye  Care  funds,  ordi¬ 
narily  spent  for  examinations,  will  be  available  for  service  to  a  greater 
number  of  needy  persons. 

More  than  this,  the  Rehabilitation  Section  under  its  expanded 
rehabilitation  program  will  be  able  to  follow  through  with  many  of 
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these  cases.  For  the  Rehabilitation  Section  is  establishing  a  Physical 
Restoration  Unit  as  an  integral  part  of  its  service  to  visually  handi¬ 
capped  residents  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Physical  Restoration 
Unit  of  the  Rehabilitation  Service  will  be  able  to  provide  eye  medical 
treatment,  eye  surgery,  hospitalization,  (the  hospitalization  must  not 
exceed  90  days  per  case),  nursing  care,  convalescent  home  care,  phy¬ 
sical  and  occupational  therapy,  glasses,  prosthetic  appliances,  trans¬ 
portation  for  medical  purposes,  and  maintenance  while  under  treat¬ 
ment  or  intensive  examination.  These  services  will  be  made  available 
to  all  persons  of  employable  age,  who  do  not  have  more  than  20/60 
vision  in  the  better  eye  with  best  correction,  or  who  have  no  less  than 
a  thirty  per  cent  combined  loss  of  vision  in  both  eyes,  and  are  other¬ 
wise  eligible  for  Rehabilitation  Service.  Under  the  new  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Program,  there  is  no  fixed  limit  on  the  total  cost  of  this  service 
per  person.  Under  the  Remedial  Eye  Care  Program  in  operation  now, 
the  law  limits  us  to  a  hundred  dollars  per  person. 

Again,  the  Remedial  Eye  Care  funds  which  are  saved  will  be 
used  to  render  a  greater  service  to  visually  handicapped  persons  who 
are  not  of  employable  age. 

The  Physical  Restoration  Unit  of  the  Rehabilitation  Section  will 
be  staffed  by  physical  restoration  counsellors,  a  medical  social  work 
consultant,  a  physical  restoration  supervisor,  and  a  part  time  medical 
administrative  consultant.  Such  personnel  will  be  responsible  to 
Mr.  Bleakley  as  State  Rehabilitation  Supervisor. 

Establishing  the  Physical  Restoration  Unit  as  a  part  of  the 
Council  Rehabilitation  Service  makes  it  possible  also  for  Remedial 
Eye  Care  to  be  followed  by  effective  guidance  and  employment  place¬ 
ment.  The  Rehabilitation  Section  will  refer  to  the  Prevention  Section 
all  clients  standing  in  need  of  service  that  our  section  can  render, 
when  the  client  is  not  of  employable  age,  or  is  otherwise  ineligible  for 
rehabilitation  service. 

The  Rehabilitation  Section  and  the  Prevention  Section  are  work¬ 
ing  very  closely  on  all  matters  of  mutual  concern  so  that  both  sec¬ 
tions  and  programs  will  benefit.  Through  this  relationship  the  blind 
and  visually  handicapped  of  the  Commonwealth  will  receive  increased 
benefits  in  the  form  of  improved  and  expanded  services. 
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HOME  TEACHING  SECTION 

ANNETTE  B.  DINSMORE 
State  Supervisor  of  Home  Instruction 

The  Home  Teaching  Section  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind 
was  established  to  assist  the  blind  of  the  Commonwealth  to  assume 
their  normal  place  in  society,  and  fulfill  their  responsibilities  to  their 
community.  The  home  teacher  accomplishes  these  objectives  through 
the  use  of  any  or  all  the  skills  at  his  or  her  command,  skills  which  in¬ 
clude  a  genuine  insight  into  the  problems  of  the  individuals,  and  more 
specifically  the  teaching  of  Braille,  Moon  type,  crafts,  etc.  The  teach¬ 
er  must  interpret  the  problems  of  the  blind  to  the  families  as  well  as 
teach  the  newly  blinded  person  to  go  through  the  day’s  routine  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  vision.  These  things  we  all  accept  as  functions  of  the 
home  teacher,  but  I  believe  that  the  full  function  of  the  home  teacher 
in  the  process  of  vocational  rehabilitation  is  still  not  clearly  under¬ 
stood  or  generally  known.  The  home  teacher  helps  all  who  can  use 
the  service,  whether  complete  vocational  rehabilitation  is  indicated  or 
not;  but  many  of  the  individuals  are  potential  cases  for  vocational 
rehabilitation.  Where  does  home  teaching  fit  into  this  picture? 

The  expanded  vocational  rehabilitation  service  of  the  State  Coun¬ 
cil  is  a  complete  rehabilitation  service,  which  takes  each  client  where 
it  finds  him  and  extends  a  counselling,  training  and  placement  service 
to  him,  so  that  he  reaches  his  highest  level  of  economic,  social  and 
emotional  adjustment.  Most  of  the  persons  who  make  application 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  service  are  not  ready  for  employment 
placement.  Most  of  them  are  not  even  ready  for  vocational  training. 
Most  of  them,  on  a  state  wide  basis,  stand  in  need  of  what  we  call 
“primary  orientation.” 

Primary  orientation  is  that  level  of  personal,  social,  psychological 
and  physical  adjustment  reached  by  the  blind  person  when  he  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  rudimentary,  or  pre-vocational  training.  Primary 
orientation  breaks  down  into  two  phases,  namely,  physical  orienta¬ 
tion  and  psychological  orientation.  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you 
the  function  of  the  home  teacher  in  these  two  phases  of  primary 
orientation,  and  the  relationship  of  primary  orientation  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Physical  orientation  consists  of  adjusting  the  client  so  that  he 
can  go  through  the  daily  routine  of  physical  movements  as  a  blind 
man  with  the  same  facility  as  he  previously  performed  these  activi¬ 
ties  through  the  use  of  vision.  It  means  teaching  him  to  shave  him- 
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self,  feed  himself,  etc.,  but  it  also  means  teaching-  him  to  travel 
alone.  For  the  average  blind  person  can  not  hope  ever  to  hold  a 
permanent  position  unless  he  can  get  to  and  from  the  job  with  rela¬ 
tive  independence.  Teaching  the  blind  to  travel  alone,  important  as 
it  is,  has  not  been  reduced  to  a  fixed  pattern.  Many  of  the  basic  ele¬ 
ments  involved  are  still  not  known  to  us.  In  addition  to  this  being 
an  important  part  of  the  home  teacher’s  function,  it  is  also  a  prob¬ 
lem  deserving  extensive  research.  Some  progress  on  the  matter  has 
been  made  at  Avon  with  blinded  veterans, but  the  practical  answer  still 
eludes  us. 

The  second  phase  of  primary  orientation,  that  of  psychological 
orientation,  is  just  as  important  as  physical  orientation.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  adjusting  the  client  so  that  he  begins  to  accept  his  handicap 
by  seeing  his  further  usefulness,  begins  to  lose  his  feelings  of  inse¬ 
curity  through  the  achieving  of  immediate  satisfactions,  and  develops 
a  desire  to  return  to  his  old  place  in  society.  This  desire  must  be 
strong  enough  so  that  he  will  later  work  with  the  “Intake  Counselor” 
on  the  rehabilitation  staff  in  developing  a  practical  rehabilitation  plan 
for  him  that  may  involve  considerable  vocational  preparation. 

With  clients  of  employable  age,  then,  the  techniques  of  the  home 
teacher  become  an  integral  part  of  psychological  orientation  service — 
the  first  step  in  vocational  rehabilitation.  It  matters  not  whether 
primary  orientation  leads  into  pre-vocational  training,  vocational 
training,  and  finally  into  placement  in  competitive  employment,  or 
whether  it  leads  directly  into  home  industries,  home  teaching  is  still 
the  keystone  on  which  the  rehabilitation  of  most  clients  will  be  built. 
If  the  home  teacher  fails,  primary  orientation  fails,  and  if  primary 
orientation  fails,  vocational  rehabilitation  can  not  succeed. 

Two  conclusions  are  inevitable :  That  the  Home  Teaching  Section 
of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  visually  handicapped  of  our  Com¬ 
monwealth,  and  that  the  Home  Teaching  Section  goes  hand  in  glove 
with  the  Rehabilitation  Section  in  developing  a  more  effective  re¬ 
habilitation  service  for  those  whom  the  public  of  67  counties  have 
asked  us  to  serve. 


REHABILITATION  SECTION 

W.  HAROLD  BLEAKLEY 
State  Rehabilitation  Supervisor 


For  several  years  your  State  Council  for  the  Blind  has  been  plac¬ 
ing  blind  persons  in  employment  in  industry,  vending  stands,  the 
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professions,  and  other  types  of  employment.  Although  our  efforts 
have  met  with  reasonable  success,  we  have  been  able  to  serve  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  capable  blind  of  our  Commonwealth.  Also,  our 
service  has  not  been,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  complete. 


The  “Declaration  of  Independence”  For  The  Capable  Blind 

At  the  request  of  blind  Pennsylvanians  the  general  assembly  of 
1945  passed  Bill  496,  which  Governor  Edward  Martin  signed  on 
June  1,  1945.  This  law,  now  known  as  Act  75A,  is  the  “Declaration  of 
Independence”  for  the  capable  blind.  It  appropriates  $100,000.00  to 
the  State  Council  to  be  used  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped  residents  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  Act  permits 
the  Council  to  receive  Federal  grants  for  rehabilitation  purposes. 

We  have  completed  the  “plan”  under  which  we  propose  to  ad¬ 
minister  Act  75 A  with  Federal  participation.  Both  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments  have  approved  this  plan,  and  we  are  now  ready 
to  make  these  services  available  to  the  visually  handicapped  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Organization  of  Rehabilitation  Section 

The  rehabilitation  service  is  headed  by  the  State  Rehabilitation 
Supervisor,  who  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Chief  of  the  Council. 
Under  the  State  Rehabilitation  Supervisor  will  be  seven  Unit  Super¬ 
visors.  Each  one  will  be  responsible  for  a  staff  of  field  counsellors  who 
will  handle  a  specific  phase  of  the  program.  We  will  open  district 
offices.  The  two  largest  district  offices  will  of  course  be  located  in 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  with  other  offices  scattered  throughout 
the  state  in  centrally  located  cities. 


The  Capable  Blind  Can  Be  Employed  In  All  The  Major  Areas  of 

Human  Endeavor 

We,  therefore,  will  counsel,  train,  and  place  the  blind  in  in¬ 
dustry,  business,  the  professions,  rural  occupations,  and,  to  those 
who  are  not  quite  capable  of  competition  with  the  seeing,  we  are  offer¬ 
ing  sheltered  employment  rehabilitation  service.  One  staff,  or  unit, 
will  devote  full  time  to  the  counselling,  training,  and  placement  of  the 
visually  handicapped  in  industry.  Another  unit  will  devote  its  full 
time  to  the  counselling,  training,  and  placing  of  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  in  business,  etc.  This  allows  for  concentration  of  study  and 
effort  on  the  problems  that  are  peculiar  to  each  area  of  employment. 
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Employment  in  Keeping  With  The  Abilities,  Disabilities  and  Interests 

of  the  Client 

No  longer  will  the  placement  of  the  visually  handicapped  be  a 
hit  or  miss  proposition.  We  have  adopted  what  we  believe  to  be  a 
specific  approach  to  the  problem,  which  will  lead  to  sound,  permanent 
placement.  The  first  step  is  to  obtain  adequate  medical  and  objective 
aptitude  information.  The  medical  information  will  be  obtained  for 
us  by  local  physicians.  However,  the  aptitude  information  is  obtained 
by  a  Vocational  Psychometrist  employed  on  our  staff.  After  the  med¬ 
ical  and  psychological  information  has  been  obtained,  an  “Intake  Coun¬ 
selor”  on  our  staff  sits  down  with  the  client  to  discover  his  deep  em¬ 
ployment  interests.  Then,  a  “rehabilitation  plan”  is  worked  out  that 
is  acceptable  to  the  visually  handicapped  person  and  will  lead  to 
suitable  employment. 

This  “plan”  may  involve  either,  or  both,  pre-vocational  and  vo¬ 
cational  training.  The  Council  purchases  this  training  from  a  “train¬ 
ing  facility”  on  an  individual  tuition  basis.  Prevocational  training  is 
basic,  adjustment  training,  in  which  the  client  is  given  primary  train¬ 
ing  in  the  use  of  his  hands,  develops  work  tolerance,  etc.  Vocational 
training  need  not  be  here  divided.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  include 
under  this  category  training  for  all  employment  objectives. 

The  days  of  training  the  blind  and  then  forgetting  to  place  them 
in  employment  are  over.  Following  successful  completion  of  training, 
the  client  will  be  placed  in  employment  in  line  with  his  abilities, 
disabilities  and  interests.  This  phase  of  our  service  is  handled  by  an 
“Occupational  Counsellor”  from  the  appropriate  unit  of  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  section  of  the  Council. 

Never  Train  Around  a  Handicap  That  Can  Be  Removed  or 

Alleviated 

If  vision  or  any  other  secondary  handicap  can  be  improved,  or  if 
the  handicap  can  be  entirely  removed,  it  is  sound  rehabilitation  to 
spend  every  effort  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  end.  Consequently 
the  Physical  Restorator  Unit  has  been  developed  to  extend  a  physical 
rehabilitation  service  to  visually  handicapped  residents  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth. 

Ten  Items  of  “Take  Home  Rehabilitation” 

In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under  Act  75A,  the  Council 
Rehabilitation  Section  will  extend  the  following  services  to  the  visu¬ 
ally  handicapped  of  the  Commonwealth: 

1.  Location  of  persons  in  need  of  rehabilitation  service. 
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2.  Medical,  Psychiatric,  and  Psychological  examinations. 

3.  Vocational  counselling  and  guidance. 

4.  Hospitalization,  Medical,  Surgical,  and  Prosthetic  service. 

5.  Physical  and  occupational  therapy. 

6.  Pre- vocational  and  vocational  training. 

7.  Maintenance  during  training,  transportation,  occupational 
licenses,  tools  and  equipment. 

8.  Post  placement  supervision  and  employment  adjustment  after 
placement. 

9.  Employer  consultation — Adjustment  of  disabled  and  injured 
employes. 

10.  Extension  of  loans  for  establishing  visually  handicapped  per¬ 
sons  in  independent  businesses. 

The  above  services  were  made  possible  by  the  public  of  67 
counties.  Therefore,  we  will  carry  all  these  services  to  all  the  visually 
handicapped  in  all  of  the  67  counties  of  this  Commonwealth.  We  are 
not  interested  in  services  that  enrich  the  soul  but  not  the  stomach! 
We  are  not  interested  in  training  without  placement  !  We  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  “pocket  dollars  for  the  blind,”  “bread  and  butter”  services, 
and  “take  home  rehabilitation”  through  Act  75A — the  declaration  of 
economic  independence  for  the  capable  blind.  No  one  will  ever  know 
the  deep  soul  satisfaction  it  gives  me  to  tell  you  that  the  old  hell  of 
insecurity  has  burned  itself  out,  and  the  high  waters  of  charity  iso¬ 
lation  have  receded.  For  you,  the  capable  blind,  the  new  work-an- 
eight-hour-day  has  dawned,  when  you  will  go  to  work  in  the  firms,  in 
the  offices,  and  in  the  great  manufacturing  workshops  of  the  world. 
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OVERBROOK  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Announces 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR 
WORKERS  WITH  THE  ADULT  BLIND  AT  OVERBROOK, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

September  1946  to  June  1947 

VARIOUS  CURRICULA  FOR  HOME  TEACHERS  AND  WORKERS 

WITH  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

were  first  initiated  in  1924  at  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  first  group  of  students  consisted  of  two  young  women  gradu¬ 
ates  of  this  School  who  became  interested  in  preparing  for  social 
work  among  the  blind.  During  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since, 
many  students,  both  men  and  women,  have  availed  themselves  of 
these  opportunities.  These  students  have  secured  regular  remunera¬ 
tive  employment  after  completing  their  professional  education.  Al¬ 
though  no  definite  responsibility  is  assumed,  the  Overbrook  School  is 
ready  to  aid  graduates  of  these  courses  to  secure  positions  for  which 
they  qualify. 

THE  PURPOSE 

of  these  curricula  is  to  provide  professional  education  for  home  teach¬ 
ers  and  other  workers  for  the  adult  blind  who  show  themselves  quali¬ 
fied  by  personality  and  ability. 

CURRICULA 

The  following  curricula  may  be  recommended  depending  upon 
the  needs  and  qualifications  of  the  students  applying: 

FOR  HOME  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
CURRICULUM  No.  1 

provides , basic  training  for  home  teachers  of  the  adult  blind.  It  is 
planned  to  cover  two  years  of  study  at  Overbrook,  but  mature  stu¬ 
dents  who,  at  the  time  of  admission,  have  had  supervised  field  work 
experience  and  are  proficient  in  braille,  typewriting,  and  crafts  may 
complete  the  requirements  in  one  year.  This  curriculum  is  open  to 
visually  handicapped  students  who  have  Junior  standing  in  an  ac¬ 
credited  college  or  university,  or  its  equivalent. 

Curriculum  No.  1  leads  to  Certificate  I  from  Overbrook  and  to 
the  Class  I  Home  Teachers’  Certificate  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
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CURRICULUM  No.  2 

provides  full  professional  education  for  home  teachers,  and  requires 
two  years.  The  first  year,  taken  at  Overbrook,  includes  the  content 
of  Curriculum  No.  1,  which,  however,  may  be  modified  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  individual  student.  The  second  year  may  be  taken  in 
any  approved  graduate  school  of  social  work.  This  curriculum  is 
open  to  visually  handicapped  students  who  have  graduated  from  an 
accredited  college  or  university. 

Curriculum  No.  2  leads  to  Certificate  II  from  Overbrook  and  to 
the  Class  II  Home  Teachers’  Certificate  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  Properly  qualified  students  may  matricu¬ 
late  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  School  of  Education  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


GENERAL  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  CURRICULA  No.  1  AND  No.  2 

Prospective  students  for  work  at  the  Overbrook  School  must  meet 
the  following  requirements: 

Physical :  The  student  must  be  in  good  health,  physically  active, 
(with  vitality  and  endurance),  free  from  any  disease  or  from  chronic 
ailments  which  are  likely  to  impair  efficiency  or  require  special  living 
conditions. 

Vision:  Courses  are  designed  particularly  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  whose  vision  is  less  than  20/200  in  the  better  eye  with  cor¬ 
rection,  but  students  whose  vision  exceeds  this  limit  may  be  admitted 
by  special  arrangement. 

Personality:  Since  Home  Teaching  and  Social  Work  call  for 
maturity  of  judgment  and  emotional  stability,  these  qualities  will  be 
considered  in  admitting  a  student  to  the  course  at  Overbrook. 

Age :  Students  between  the  ages  of  23  and  35  are  preferred,  but 
students  outside  these  limits  may  be  admitted  in  special  circum¬ 
stances  if  otherwise  qualified. 

General  Preparation :  Facility  in  reading  and  writing  braille  and 
in  typewriting  are  essential  prerequisites  for  visually  handicapped 
students.  In  addition,  students  who  choose  one  of  the  curricula  for 
home  teachers  are  expected  to  have  basic  knowledge  and  skill  in 
household  activities  and  several  handcrafts. 

Application  for  admission  must  be  made  prior  to  August  1st. 
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Students  who  enroll  at  the  Overbrook  School  are  required  to 
carry  three  types  of  work,  i.  e.,  academic  education,  supervised  field 
work  in  the  community,  and  practical  training  in  teaching  braille, 
the  crafts  and  other  devices  for  the  blind.  The  following  details 
may  clarify  what  is  required: 

I.  Academic  Education. 

1.  At  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  certain  academic 
courses  are  offered  each  year  for  which  undergraduate  and  graduate 
credit  are  given  by  the  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  to  students  who  matriculate  there  for  other  courses. 
The  following  courses  are  planned  at  Overbrook  for  the  year  1946-47 : 

i 

Fundamentals  in  Psychology  for  Home  Teachers; 

2  semester  hours  credit. 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Work  for  the  Blind; 

2  semester  hours  credit. 

The  Structure  and  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  and  Prevention  of 
Blindness; 

1  semester  hour  credit. 

2.  Students  who  have  the  necessary  prerequisites  are  admitted  to 
certain  courses  in  the  Extension  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Social  Work.  Credits  in  these  courses  may  be  transferred 
to  the  School  of  Education  if  the  given  student  has  matriculated 
there.  Such  courses  may  include  Attitudes  and  Behavior,  Social  Case 
Work,  and  Medical  Social  Information  I  and  II. 

3.  The  resources  of  the  undergraduate  department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  are  also  available  for  students  who  do  not  have 
the  prerequisite  college  courses  in  psychology,  sociology,  or  social 
problems. 

II.  Field  Work,  including  Visits  to  Institutions  and  Agencies,  for 
Curricula  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

At  least  one  day  a  week  is  spent  in  field  work  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  such  agencies  as  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  Wills  Hospital.  For  the  P.  S.  C.  B.,  the  students  visit 
in  the  homes  of  the  blind,  make  talking  book  surveys,  and  give  instruc- 
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tion  in  braille,  typing  and  the  crafts.  In  all  their  visits,  they  are 
taught  to  help  the  client  to  adjust  himself  to  his  handicap  and  to  live 
as  normal  a  life  as  possible.  In  the  second  year  of  training,  this  field 
work  is  carried  on  at  least  two  days  each  week.  In  the  Wills  Hos¬ 
pital,  the  students  attend  clinics,  observe  the  work  of  the  occupa¬ 
tional  therapist,  and  study  case  records  of  patients  who  have  been 
cared  for  by  the  Social  Service  Department  of  the  Hospital.  They 
assume  responsibility  for  certain  cases  under  adequate  supervision. 

In  addition  to  such  regular  field  work,  all  students  are  taken  on 
trips  to  local  agencies,  both  for  the  seeing  and  for  the  visually 
handicapped.  Such  agencies  include  the  Social  Service  Exchange, 
the  School  of  Occupational  Therapy,  the  School  for  the  Deaf, 
the  House  of  Detention,  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for 
Blind  Men,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women. 
In  connection  with  these  field  trips  and  all  other  work,  lectures  are 
given  throughout  the  year  at  Overbrook  by  outstanding  workers,  in 
the  fields  of  work  for  the  seeing  and  work  for  the  blind.  Students 
are  encouraged  to  attend  professional  conferences  and  to  participate 
in  other  community  activities. 

III.  Practical  Training  and  Practice  Teaching. 

The  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind  provides  courses  in  the  most 
important  of  those  skills  which  a  Home  Teacher  may  be  called  on  to 
teach,  including  pencil  writing,  Moon  type,  the  manual  alphabet  for 
the  deaf-blind,  household  activities  (for  women),  and  household  me¬ 
chanics  (for  men) .  Students  are  expected  to  meet  the  required  stand¬ 
ard  of  proficiency  in  these  subjects  and  also  in  reading  and  writing 
Standard  English  Braille  Grade  II,  and  in  typewriting. 

In  addition,  students  are  expected  to  fulfill  the  requirements  in 
four  prescribed  crafts, — basketry,  knitting,  hand  sewing,  and  machine 
sewing  (for  women)  or  woodworking  (for  men) — and  two  additional 
crafts  chosen  from  the  following  list:  chair  re-seating,  crocheting, 
clay  modelling,  gardening,  leather  work,  matmaking,  weaving. 

Proficiency  tests  in  these  skills  and  crafts  will  be  given  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  first  term,  and  students  who,  by  means  of  such  tests, 
satisfy  the  school  authorities  of  their  proficiency  in  a  given  skill  or 
craft  may  be  excused  from  further  work  in  that  subject. 

The  curriculum  also  provides  opportunity  for  supervised  practice 
teaching  of  blind  students  in  the  Overbrook  School.  This  practice 
teaching  amounts  to  a  total  of  approximately  sixty-four  classroom 
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hours,  and  includes  the  teaching  of  a  variety  of  the  skills  and  crafts 
listed  above. 

RESIDENCE:  Students  of  Curricula  No.' 1  and  No.  2  are  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
and  are  subject  to  such  regulations  as  are  appropriate  to  adult  stu¬ 
dents.  Fees :  Fees  for  Curricula  No.  1  and  No.  2  are  as  follows : 

Tuition  (including  books,  reading  service,  travel  expense  for  re¬ 
quired  activities  and  guide  service  as  needed)  $600  per  school  year. 

Maintenance  (including  board,  room,  laundry  and  infirmary 
care)  . $400  per  school  year 

Total  . $1000  per  school  year 

The  school  year  begins  about  September  15th  and  will  end  the 
latter  part  of  June.  The  School  is  closed  for  Christmas  vacation  (two 
weeks)  and  Spring  vacation  (ten  days)  and  students  are  expected  to 
provide  their  own  living  expenses  elsewhere  during  these  periods. 


FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS  SPECIALIZING  IN  WORK  WITH 

THE  BLIND 

CURRICULUM  No.  3 

provides  opportunity  for  specialized  preparation  for  students  in 
graduate  schools  of  social  work  who  expect  to  choose  work  with  the 
blind  as  their  field  of  employment.  The  courses  in  Structure  and 
Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  History  and  Philosophy  of  Work  with  the 
Blind  listed  above,  are  open  to  such  students  and  are  particularly 
recommended. 

The  Bryn  Mawr  Graduate  Department  of  Social  Economy,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  and  the  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Social  Work,  2410  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa.,  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  cooperate  in  planning  such  special  training  for  those 
individuals  among  their  students  who  may  desire  this  type  of  prepar¬ 
ation.  Curriculum  No.  3  is  open  to  students  who  are  regularly  enrolled 
in  a  graduate  school  of  social  work,  including  both  students  with  nor¬ 
mal  vision  and  those  with  visual  handicaps. 

Students  who  wish  to  follow  Curriculum  No.  3  should  write 
directly  to  the  institutions  named  above  for  information  regarding 
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admission  requirements,  courses,  and  field  work. 

For  further  information  and  application  for  admission,  address : 

# 

Josef  G.  Cauffman,  Principal, 

Curricula  for  Home  Teachers  and  Workers 
with  the  Adult  Blind,  Overbrook  School  for 
the  Blind,  64th  and  Malvern  Avenue,  Phila¬ 
delphia  31,  Pennsylvania. 


O 


MAKE  YOUR  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

IN  FAVOR  OF 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

which  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

The  Registered  Office  of  this  Corporation  is 

400  N.  THIRD  STREET 
HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Blinded  Veterans  Organize  .... 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 


blinded  veterans  of  this  as  well  as  any  other  wars.  Originally,  it  was 
planned  that  the  Association  would  be  financed  entirely  by  the  dues 
of  its  members  alone  and  no  outside  contributions  would  be  accepted. 
The  veterans  wanted  to  take  care  of  everything  for  themselves,  stand 
on  their  own  feet,  and  they  agreed  not  to  accept  donations  given  out 
of  sympathy  or  pity  or  for  commercial  reasons.  However,  the  mem¬ 
bership  dues  were  inadequate  to  fulfill  the  above  stated  objectives 
and  to  meet  an  annual  budget  of  $25,000.  Therefore,  arrangements 
have  been  made  so  that  certain  contributions  can  be  accepted,  and 
just  recently  a  donation  was  received  from  the  Women’s  International 
Bowling  Congress,  which  is  a  boost  to  the  B.  V.  A.,  and  definite 
strides  are  now  in  the  making  to  better  the  problems  of  the  1500 
blinded  veterans  of  this  War  and  the  indeterminate  number  of  other 
blinded  veterans. 


o 


A  RELIGIOUS  CALENDAR  IN  BRAILLE 

A  religious  calendar  for  1947  is  being  published  this  Fall  in 
Braille,  Grade  1  Vi  by  the  John  Milton  Society.  This  calendar  will 
be  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  well-known  Motto  Calendar,  compiled 
every  year  since  1884  by  a  Quaker  family  in  Philadelphia.  Two  mil¬ 
lion  ink-print  copies  of  this  calendar  were  printed  and  distributed 
last  year. 

Copies  of  the  Braille  edition  for  1947  may  be  secured  by  sending 
25  cents  with  your  name  and  address  to  the  John  Milton  Society, 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Orders  must  be  received  before  November  15th,  otherwise  deliv¬ 
ery  in  early  December  cannot  be  assured. 

This  Braille  calendar  consists  of  twenty-four  embossed  pages, 
10 l/i  by  11  and  can  conveniently  be  hung  on  the  wall  if  desired.  Non¬ 
sectarian  and  general  in  its  quotations. 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

CONSOLIDATED  BALANCE  SHEET 
June  1,  1946 


ASSETS 


Cash,  Regular  Fund'  . 

Cash,  Special  Fund  (1)  . 

Cash,  Special  Fund  (2)  . 

Petty  Cash  . * . 

Accounts  Receivable,  Trade  . 

Accounts  Receivable,  Branches  . 

Accounts  Receivable,  Loans  . 

Accounts  Receivable,  Employees  . 

Inventory  . 

Available  Appropriation,  Commonwealth .... 

Available  Appropriation,  Others  . 

Equipment  and  Machinery  . 

Investments,  Securities,  Legacies  . 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  . 

Real  Estate  and  Buildings  . 

Automobiles  and  Trucks  . . 

Deferred  Expense  (Withholding  Tax)  . 

Association  Account — Transfers  . 


Association 

Branches 

Consolidated 

£  489.44 

$  67,563.08 

$  68,052.52 

2,253.90 

76,542.05 

78,795.95 

22,084.71 

22,084.71 

40.00 

1,580.37 

1,620.37 

31,364.15 

31,364.15 

3,672.41 

3,672.41 

27.00 

27.00 

3,526.30 

3,526.30 

150,444.98 

150,444.98 

18,750.00 

500.00 

19,250.00 

8,742.07 

8,742.07 

56,922.58 

56,922.58 

58,027.50 

58,027.50 

3,450.60 

26,518.74 

29,969.34 

256,226.77 

256,226.77 

6,229.61 

6,229.61 

246.65 

10.00 

256.65 

74,062.50 

1,208.52 

75,271.02 

TOTAL  ASSETS 


$121,377.80  $749,106.13  $870,483.93 


LIABILITIES  AND  NET  WORTH 


Accounts  Payable,  Trade  . 

•  $  . 

$  8,157.52 

$  8,157.52 

Accounts  Payable,  Branches  . 

746.70 

746.70 

Mortgages  Payable  . 

43.50 

43.50 

Loans  Payable  (Transfer)  . 

74,062.50 

8,500.00 

82,562.50 

Withholding  Tax  Payable  . 

296.87 

296.87 

Reserve  for  Depreciation 

Furniture,  Fixtures  and  Buildings  . 

58,363.61 

58,363.61 

Equipment  and  Machinery  . 

30,597.26 

30,597.26 

Auto  Trucks  . 

1,796.60 

1,796.60 

Unabsorbed  Contributions 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  . 

18,750.00 

18,750.00 

Local  City  Aid  and  Welfare  . 

26,690.83 

26,690.83 

Net  Worth  . 

28,565.30 

613,913.24 

642,478.54 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES  AND  NET 

WORTH  . 

$121,377.80 

$749,106.13 

$870,483.93 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENT-INCOME  AND  EXPENSE 

June  1,  1945  to  May  31,  1946 


INCOME 


Association 

Branches 

Consolidated 

Sales  . 

.  $  . 

$612,842.52 

$612,842.52 

Local  City  Aid  . 

54,290.39 

54,290.39 

W  elf  are  Aid  . 

102,486.76 

102,486.76 

Gifts  and  Contributions  . 

20,440.19 

20,440.19 

Miscellaneous  . 

1,040.45 

30,961.96 

32,002.41 

County  Maintenance  . 

14,912.55 

14,912.55 

Interest  . 

142.50 

142.50 

Withholding  Tax  . 

1,042.22 

1,042.22 

Income  Tax  Reserve  . 

687.50 

687.50 

Special  Fund  Receipts  . 

68,928.28 

68,928.28 

Receipts  from  Special  Accounts  . 

55,250.00 

47,109.65 

102,359.65 

Receipts  on  a/c  Loans  (Borrowed)  . 

18,000.00 

18,000.00 

Receipts  on  a/c  Loans  (Paid  Back)  . 

5,030.01 

5,030.01 

State  Appropriation 

17,116.47 

9,214.85 

26,331.32 

Special  Receipts  . 

3,691.49 

3,691.49 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

2,052.34 

2,052.34 

TOTAL  INCOME 

$142,335.20 

$922,904.93  $1,065,240.13 

EXPENSE 

Salaries — Blind  $ 

4,200.00 

$  48,439.20 

$  52,639.20 

Salaries — Sighted  . 

19,965.55 

91,833.67 

111,799.22 

Wages  and  Commissions — Blind  Productive 

78,611.25 

78,611.25 

Wages  and  Commissions — Sighted  Produc- 

tive  . 

26,484.23 

26,484.23 

Wages  and  Commissions — Blind  Miscellan- 

eous  . 

38,207.04 

38,207.04 

Wages  and  Commissions — Sighted  Miscel- 

laneous  . 

20,370.16 

3,688.46 

20,370.16 

3,688.46 

Handicap — Blind  Productive  . 

Purchases  to  be  Fabricated  . 

425,744.83 

425,744.83 

Purchases  for  Resale  . 

24,383.04 

24,383.04 

Heat,  Light,  Power  . 

7,532.93 

7,532.93 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  . 

566.57 

3,717.55 

4,284.12 
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Insurance  . 

Truck  Delivery  . . . 

Travel  and  Carfare  . . 

Office  Supplies  . . 

Printing  Supplies  and  Postage  . 

Rent  . 

Shop  Supplies  . 

Collection  Expense  . 

Repairs  and  Renewals  . 

Membership  and  Dues  . ..... 

Social  Service  and  Aid  . 

Prevention  . 

Placement  . 

Library  . 

Education  and  Recreation  . 

Interest  on  Mortgages  . . 

Interest  on  Other  Debts  . 

Supplemental  maintenance  to  Branches 

Conference  . 

Miscellaneous  (Unclassified)  . 

Retirements  . . 

Mortgage  Payment  . 

New  Equipment  . 

Advances — Special  Funds  . 

Loans — Trade  Acceptance  . 

Branch  Allotments  . 

Advances  Deferred  . 

» 

TOTAL  EXPENSE 


296.21 

4,253.53 

4,549.74 

4,447.44 

4,447.44 

4,278.73 

8,912.46 

13,191.19 

3,590.22 

9,604.57 

13,194.79 

9,400.72 

708.89 

10,109.61 

1,370.00 

6,483.70 

7,853.70 

5,982.90 

5,982.90 

43.91 

43.91 

273.25 

30,584.00 

30,857.25 

93.00 

1,978.31 

2,071.31 

4,848.55 

4,848.55 

13,444.55 

13,444.55 

166.69 

166.69 

149.40 

149.40 

2,023.20 

2,023.20 

1,248.11 

1,248.11 

49.83 

49.83 

33,674.18 

33,674.18 

1,126.97 

491.45 

T, 618.42 

814.60 

19,189.15 

20,003.75 

4,439.14 

4,439.14 

1,701.67 

1,701.67 

314.98 

7,190.01 

7,504.99 

62,250.00 

8,391.75 

70,641.75 

450.00 

450.00 

6,805.75 

6,805.75 

9,499.50 

9,499.50 

$149,170.13  $915,145.67  $1,064,315.80 
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THE  BRAILLE  ALPHABET 


Alphabet 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

g 

b 

1 

J 

Numerals 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 

Whole-word 

a 

but 

can 

do 

every 

from 

g° 

have 

just 

•  • 

•  - 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Line  1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

-  • 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Alphabet 

k 

I 

m 

n 

o 

P 

q 

r 

• 

t 

W  HOLE- WORD 

knowledge 

like  more 

not 

people 

quite 

rather 

so 

that 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Line  2 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  - 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  - 

Alphabet 

u 

V 

X 

y 

z 

9 

k 

k 

ii 

Whole- word 

us 

very 

it 

you 

as 

and 

for 

of 

the 

with 

Fart- word 

and 

for 

of 

the 

with 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Line  3 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  - 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

w,  etc. 

& 

£ 

i 

6 

6 

e 

i 

ii 

6  oe 

w 

Whole-word 

shall 

this 

which 

out 

will 

Part- word 

gh 

sh 

th 

wh 

ed 

er 

ou 

ow 

•  • 

•  - 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

*  • 

Line  4 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

-  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

-  • 

•  • 

'  9 

•  • 

Whole-word 

In 

Part- word 

Punctuation 

1 

: 

: 

• 

en 

1 

(  ) 

••  f 

in 

M 

Line  5 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  9 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •• 

•  • 

•  - 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  9  •• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

fraction  line 

numeral  sign 

• 

Part-word 

mg 

ar 

Hyphen,  etc. 

1 

b 

a  a- 

t 

— 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  o 

•  • 

•  • 

Line  6 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  - 

•  • 

•  • 

accent 

italic  sign  letter  sign 

capital  sign 

decimal  point 

•  • 

•  • 

-  • 

•  • 

- 

• 

•  • 

0  m 

Line  7 

•  • 

» • 

•  • 

-  • 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

*  * 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

Compound 

* 

i 

y 

{ 

1 

Signs 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  • 

. 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

-  •  • 

• 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  •  •  1 

•  •  •• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  • 

• 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

Compliments  of 


GUTH’S 

Luggage  and  Leather  Goods 

ALLENTOWN,  PENN  A. 


Compliments  of 

BERTE’S  DRESS  SHOP 

35  North  Ninth  Street 

ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 


;■■■■■■■■ . '■  - . ■  i  ■  .i  ..  ■■  . ■■■■ . . 

We  are  pleased  to  advise  our  many  friends  that  we  are  again 
prepared  to  take  care  of  your  leathercraft  needs.  However,  difficul¬ 
ties  of  production  have  limited  the  number  of  items  available  and  we 
must  ask  that  you  confine  your  orders  to  the  articles  listed  in  our 
1945-1946  catalogue.  We  are  designing  several  new  numbers  which 
will  be  illustrated  in  our  next  mailing.  If  you  do  not  have  our  cata¬ 
logue  or  wish  to  be  placed  on  our  mailing  list — let  us  know,  we  will 
be  glad  to  oblige. 

The  Leathercraft  Guild  of  America 

Affiliated  with  S  &  S  Leather  Co. 

Colchester,  Connecticut 


KENNEDY  CAR  LINER  AND  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of 

Kennedy  Paper  Packing  Bags 
Kennedy  Car  Liners  —  Paper  Specialties 

SHELBYVILLE,  IND. 

“When  You  Help  The  Other  Fellow  You  HELP  YourselF' 


THE  ROBERT  J.  GOLKA  CO. 

is  still  your  best  place  to  get  leather  materials  for  making 
fine  leather  goods.  Wholesale  prices,  direct 
from  the  manufacturer 

ROBERT  J.  GOLKA  CO. 

Brockton,  Mass. 

MAYSVILLE  CARPET  WARP  AND  RUG  FILLER 

FOR 

HAND  LOOM  WEAVING 

JANUARY  AND  WOOD  COMPANY 

MAYSVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


JACOB  GILMAN 

JOBBER  COTTON  PIECE  GOODS,  CARPET  MATERIALS 

THREADS  AND  TAPES 

5-7  South  Eutaw  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
Est.  1893 


StnauAkechesi 

I  Thank  All  My 

PniniUta 

Gampatuf, 

• 

Customers 

For  All  Favors. 

1  Try  To  Please. 

Printer  of  THE  SEER 

• 

Send  Orders  For 

BROOM  CORN 

Phone  2-8200 

Respectfully, 

• 

1447-49  Regina  Street 

HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 

A.  E.  CRAIG 

CHARLESTON,  ILLINOIS 

Cotton  Yarn 
Cordage 

Twine 

Established  1881 

• 

Broom  Corn,  Hickory  Fibre, 

Stalks,  and  Palm  Fibre. 

Have  served  the  Trade  for 

many  years  as  a  dependable 
source  of  supply.  Send  us 
your  inquiries. 

A,  W.  ARCHER  CO.,  Inc. 

102  WORTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

CHARLES  H. 
DEMAREST,  Inc. 

227  WATER  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

UDOWITZ  &  KRASSNER 

Importers  of  Rattans 


Flat  and  Oval  Reeds 
Plastic  String  Cane  Substitute 
Chair  Cane  and  Chair  Reed  Cane 
Cane  Webbing — Woven 
Spline 

Fiber  (Paper)  Rush — 

Brown  and  Green  and  Brown 

1300-06  North  Sixth  Street 


Wood  Basket  Bottoms 

Paper  and  Wood  Dowels 

Wood  Splints 

Paper  Reeds 

Round  and  Flat  Paper 

Slab  Rattan 

Binding  Cane 

Philadelphia  22,  Pennsylvania 


Phone  STEvenson  4703 


Compliments  of 

Geo,  H.  Maus,  Inc. 

Importers  Broom  Supplies 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


Broom  Corn 

THE 

THOMAS  MONAHAN  CO. 

“A  SERVICE  INSTITUTION” 

ARCOLA,  ILLINOIS 


TRUSTEES  AND  ALTERNATES 
PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


LEHIGH  COUNTY 


TRUSTEES — Franklin  H.  Lichtenwalter, 
ALTERNATES — William  Repp,  Mrs.  M. 


Dr.  W.  C.  Masonheimer,  Mrs.  Gerald  Backenstoe 
H.  Parkinson,  Jr.,  Dr.  S.  A.  Phillips 


BLAIR  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES— D.  N.  Slep,  M.  A.  Miller.  H.  D.  Coulter 
ALTERNATES — J.  Lester  Laughlin,  Harry  G.  Stevens,  E.  .1.  Master 


N O  RTHAMP TO  N  COU N TY 

TRUSTEES — -Clifford  F.  Frey,  E.  L.  Farabaugh,  Earl  AY.  Ecker 
ALTERNATES — Frank  R.  Collie,  Mrs.  Alexander  Maysels,  Jerome  Barney 


BUTLER  COUNTY 


TRUSTEES— Mrs.  J. 
A  LTERNATES — Mrs. 


C.  Brandon,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Parker,  Airs.  L. 
J.  J.  Dunlevy,  Miss  Florence  Galmish,  Airs. 


H.  Stepp 
George  P. 


i 


Shremp 


T R USTEEiS — M rs.  James 
ALTERNATES— John  E. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY 

G.  Calebaugh,  Mrs.  E.  Ray  Salmons.  Thomas 
Carr,  Robert  IT.  Stinson.  Albert  E.  FIoll 


F. 


Nolan 


BUCKS  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  A.  Russell  Thomas.  Mrs.  Frank  Shelley,  Joseph  Kenny 
ALTERNATES — Frank  Reynolds,  Charles  B.  Ermentrout,  Harold  E.  Bishop 


T  RUSTEES— Charles 
ALTERNATES — Mrs. 


ERIE  COUNTY 

A.  Mertens,  Jr.,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Ostrow,  Mrs.  Edmund  J.  Melil 
H.  E.  Bowman,  Mrs.  Harry  W.  Schaal,  Laurence  M.  Nagle 


TRI-  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES— F.  E.  Weaver,  Ernest  D.  Latham,  Mrs.  Alfred  Scarborough 
ALTERNATES — Nolan  F.  Ziegler,  Stanley  Jefferies,  Mrs.  Josef  Strouse 


CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — W.  K.  McHenry,  Hugo  Thomas,  Donald  C.  White 
ALTERNATES— Miss  G.  Mabel  Davis,  Mrs.  William  Willett,  Edgar  W.  Matthews 


LANCASTER  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Dr.  L.  E.  Nightengale,  Mrs.  I.  M.  Shane,  Reverend  James  E.  Wagner 
ALTERNATES — Airs.  William  Johnstone,  Airs.  Fred  Hausch,  Henry  Warren 

CARBON-AIONROE  COUNTIES 

TRUSTEES- — O.  W.  Anderson,  Wilbur  Warner,  Emerson  Rahn  f 

ALTERNATES — Mi#s  Carrie  Gassner,  Alias  Judith  Saville,  AI.  Eugene  Leffler 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Charles  H.  Brunner,  Jr.,  Robert  E.  Sheldon,  Paul  Frederick 
ALTERNATES — Charles  A.  Gruber,  Ralph  Johnson,  Milton  Hummel 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Airs.  J.  G.  Montgomery,  J.  V.  Frampton,  Airs.  Charles  D.  Berry 
ALTERNATES— J.  E.  Burns,  Airs.  A.  T.  Peterson,  Airs.  J.  B.  Alohler 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — John  Gordon,  Griffith  Robbins,  Claude  H.  Bennett 

ALTERNATES — Reverend  G.  H.  Bechtold,  Aliss  C.  Alarion  Kohn,  Airs.  Walter  Price 

PITTSBURGH  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — J.  Harold  Autenreith,  Franklin  C.  Irish,  Bradley  S.  Joice 
ALTERNATES— Leo  G.  Griffith,  Guy  H.  Nickeson,  I.  W.  Danforth 

BERKS  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Vincent  Obokl,  William  E.  Alaier,  Airs.  Harry  B.  Davis 
ALTERNATES — Harry  L.  Peifer,  Daniel  J.  Kramer,  Airs.  Nathan  Alarcus 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Professor  James  R.  Gilligan,  Vandling  D.  Rose,  Robert  G.  Coglizer 
ALTERNATES — Dr.  M.  M.  Williams,  Frederick  E.  Gerlock,  Robert  E.  Dawson 

LOWER  SUSQUEHANNA  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — Newton  Kerstetter,  C.  E.  Hilbish,  W.  I.  Troutman 
ALTERNATES — John  Shuman,  James  Seidel,  John  Apple 

WILKES-BARRE  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — Edward  Eyerinan,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Norris,  Bayard  Hand 
ALTERNATES — John  Collins,  John  T.  Howell,  Jr.,  Airs.  Julian  S.  Long 
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HEADQUARTERS 

400  N.  THIRD  STREET 
HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

FOUNDER — Mrs.  Moses  Ruslander  (Deceased) 


OFFICERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


F.  E.  WEAVER . 

DR.  L.  E.  NIGHTENGALE  ... 

VANDLING  D.  ROSE  . 

MRS.  J.  HARVEY  GORDON 

WALTER  E.  BURNS  . 

PHILIP  N.  HARRISON  . 


. President 

....First  Vice-President 
Second  Vice-President 
..Third  Vice-President 

. Treasurer 

. Secretary 


J.  V.  FRAMPTON  WILLIAM  E.  MAIER 

CLIFFORD  F.  FREY  FRANK  WILBUR  MAIN 

JOHN  A.  EMERY  DR.  W.  C.  MASONHEIMER 

LEON  D.  METZGER 


STAFF 

PHILIP  N.  HARRISON  . 

E.  LEE  KOHLER  . 

FREDA  DIXON  RESTENBERGER  . 

BETSY  M.  SHANK  . . 


....Executive  Secretary 

. Bookkeeper 

. Field  Assistant 

Prevention  Consultant 


BRANCHES 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTORS 

G.  ERNEST  WARD  . 

J.  HARRY  AUEN . 

GEORGE  V.  BASSETT  . 

MRS.  MARGARET  M.  SULLIVAN 

ARTHUR  E.  COPELAND  . 

A.  WILLIAM  LOHLER  . 

MARY  R.  LIMBERG  . 

CARL  E.  BRUGGEMAN  . 

NANCE  PUGH . 

HAROLD  W.  HEEREMANS..... . 

MRS.  WILLIAM  WILLETT  . 

ELIZA  S.  PAINE  . 

FRANK  E.  VANDENBORD  . 

GORDON  LECHNER  . 

JOHN  B.  MOHLER  . 

RUTH  F.  SARGENT  . 

GUY  H.  NICKESON  ..: . 

MRS.  H.  R.  CHRISTMAN  . 

PETER  STIPP,  JR . 

ELEANOR  HUMMEL  . 

MRS.  RUTH  STRICKLER  . 

ELLEN  GIBBONS  . 

MICHAEL  CARIOLA . 


LOCATION 

. 713  Linden  Street,  Allentown 

. 1000-2  Green  Avenue,  Altoona 

. 129  East  Broad  Street,  Bethlehem 

. Ill  West  New  Castle  Street,  Butler 

. 114  East  Ninth  Street,  Chester 

. 171  South  Main  Street,  Doylestown 

. 133  West  Seventh  Street,  Erie 

. 35  East  Otterman  Street,  Greensburg 

. 308  North  Second  Street,  Harrisburg 

229  Markle  Banking  and  Trust  Co.,  Hazleton 

. 728  Wood  Street,  Johnstown 

. ...  506  West  Walnut  Street,  Lancaster 

. 37  Broadway,  Mauch  Chunk 

. 240  West  Main  Street,  Norristown 

. 406  West  First  Street,  Oil  City 

. 110  South  18th  Street,  Philadelphia 

. 308  South  Craig  Street,  Pittsburgh 

. 34  North  8th  Street,  Reading 

. 228  Adams  Avenue,  Scranton 

. 32  North  Third  Street,  Sunbury 

. 19  Mill  Street,  Uniontown 

. 35  East  Union  Street,  Wilkes-Barre 

. 832  Franklin  Street,  Williamsport 


Many  Association  Branches  are  members  of  their  respective  Community  Chests 
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See  page  4. 
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December,  1946 


JOHN  H.  MEADER 

John  H.  Meader  became  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Working  Home  for  Blind  Men  February  1,  1922.  He  came  to  the  In¬ 
stitution  with  business  experience  but  with  no  previous  training  or 
experience  in  Social  Work.  At  that  time  the  Home  was  in  poor  con¬ 
dition  in  every  way. 

One  of  his  first  problems  was  to  gather  around  him  a  group  of 
capable  and  loyal  fellow  workers.  This  was  accomplished  with  suf¬ 
ficient  success  so  that  a  considerable  number  of  key  workers  have 
been  in  the  organization  over  twenty  years  and  the  group  has  worked 
so  well  together  that  it  has  earned  the  title  of  “the  happy  family.” 

In  1922  when  Mr.  Meader  became  Superintendent  many  of  the 
aids  which  the  blind  now  enjoy  were  lacking.  There  was  no  radio 
in  the  Home,  and  the  Talking  Book  did  not  exist,  and  the  variety  of 
Braille  literature  was  small  compared  with  today.  Reading  aloud  of 
newspapers  and  books  was  a  daily  duty,  and  arranging  for  frequent 
concerts,  lectures  and  entertainments  of  various  kinds  was  necessary 
in  order  that  the  men  in  the  Home  might  have  a  happy  and  whole¬ 
some  life. 

In  the  spring  of  1923  Mr.  Meader  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Pinchot  a  member  of  the  Commission  “to  study  conditions  relating  to 
blind  persons  in  Pennsylvania,”  and  to  report  “with  recommendations 
as  to  legislation  and  policies”  for  the  future.  It  was  out  of  the  work 
of  this  Commission,  which  continued  over  a  period  of  nearly  two  years, 
that  the  present  Council  for  the  Blind  in  Pennsylvania  was  estab¬ 
lished.  Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer  was  the  able  and  inspiring  Chair¬ 
man  of  this  Commission,  and  Dr.  Olin  H.  Burritt  was  Secretary  and 
Treasurer;  and  to  work  with  these  two  leaders  and  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commission  was  a  great  benefit  and  satisfaction  to  him. 

Another  event  of  great  interest  and  moment  was  the  “World 
Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind”  which  met  in  New  York  in  1931. 
Many  workers  for  the  blind  from  all  over  the  world  attended  this 
convention.  The  whole  group  came  to  Philadelphia  for  a  two  day 
visit  and  Mr.  Meader  was  active  with  others  in  arranging  the  details 
of  the  program  for  these  days,  especially  in  working  with  the  office 
of  the  Mayor,  who  gave  a  dinner  to  the  whole  group. 

Throughout  the  twenty-four  years  of  his  service  he  has  worked 
with  other  organizations,  both  public  and  private,  in  Philadelphia 
and  in  the  State  which  in  any  way  touched  the  work  for  the  blind. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  helped  to  start  Philadelphia’s  “Educational 
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Week  for  the  Blind”  and  he  has  been  active  in  all  of  its  nineteen  suc¬ 
cessful  years.  Mr.  Meader  has  also  been  active  for  twenty-two  years 
in  the  annual  drives  of  the  Community  Fund  of  Philadelphia,  some¬ 
times  as  solicitor  and  sometimes  as  team  Captain  or  group  Captain. 
Mr.  Meader’ s  broad  experience  in  organized  work  for  the  blind  fre¬ 
quently  resulted  in  his  being  called  to  numerous  other  localities  in  the 
State  where  he  delivered  talks  regarding  the  work  in  which  he  was  . 
so  well  versed.  Still  another  interesting  and  helpful  service  has  been 
conducting  the  regular  Sunday  morning  religious  Chapel  service  which 
he  did  for  twenty-four  years. 

Mr.  Meader  resigned  his  position  as  Superintendent  on  April  1, 
1946  on  account  of  health,  leaving  the  Home  in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion  physically,  morally,  spiritually  and  financially  than  when  he 
started.  In  all  of  this  his  wife,  Helene  W.  Meader,  has  been  a  very 
great  support  and  help. 

- o - 
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THE  SEER  SEES 

Seldom  is  the  SEER  privileged  to  dedicate  one  of  its  issues  to  one 
who  has  contributed  more  to  his  special  field  of  endeavor  than  has 
John,  H.  Meader,  the  recently  retired  directing  head  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men.  The  modest  biography  of  this 
untiring  worker  on  page  scarcely  does  justice  to  his  quiet  but 
determined  devotion  to  the  worthy  objectives  which  he  designed  in 
the  interest  of  those  many  blind  people  who  have  been  the  recipients 
of  his  wisdom  and  skill.  Mr.  Meader’ s  good  works  extended  into  kin¬ 
dred  agencies  in  Pennsylvania,  not  being  limited  to  his  efforts  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  visually  handicapped  people  of  his  own  community,  Phila¬ 
delphia  County.  Notable  among  these  state-wide  activities  was  his 
trusteeship  in  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind.  Under 
this  general  heading  Mr.  Meader  was  for  years  a  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Executive  Committee,  one  of  its  Vice  Presidents,  served  on 
many  of  its  important  sub-committees  and  was  also  for  years  a  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Association’s  Philadelphia  Branch. 

— o — 

On  behalf  of  the  Association  the  SEER  now  expresses  sincere 
appreciation  to  all  individuals  and  groups  who  contributed  so  much 
to  the  success  of  its  first  post-war  Inter-Branch  Conference  held  in 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  on  October  17,  18  and  19  of  this  year.  Our 
especial  gratitude  goes  out  to  Dr.  L.  E.  Nightengale,  President  of  the 
Board  of  the  Lancaster  County  Branch  of  the  Association,  and  Miss 
Eliza  S.  Paine,  Executive  Director  of  that  Branch,  and  all  of  their 
co-workers  in  this  Host  Branch ;  all  of  the  guest  speakers,  whose  talks 
are  printed  here  in  practically  verbatim  form ;  Dr.  A.  G.  Cowgill,  Prin¬ 
cipal  Emeritus  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Christman,  Executive  Director  of  the  Berks 
County  Association  for  the  Blind;  the  Honorable  Guy  K.  Bard,  Chief 
Justice,  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  Philadelphia;  the  management  of  the 
Brunswick  Hotel  and  the  staff  members  of  the  Association’s  State 
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Office  in  Harrisburg  who  did  so  much  in  cooperation  with  our  Host’s 
committees  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  warm  hospitality  toward  all 
in  attendance  at  this  Conference. 

In  the  accompanying  Conference  papers  the  SEER  has  endeav¬ 
ored  to  preserve  the  personality  aspects  of  the  authors’  offerings; 
hence  has  resorted  to  minimum  editing  of  the  respective  manuscripts. 
Judge  Bard’s  inspiring  address,  given  at  the  Friday  evening  banquet, 
was  not  available  for  reprinting  in  this  issue  of  the  SEER.  The 
excellent  paper  and  informal  talk  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Brown  Merrill  did 
not  reach  us  in  time  for  recording  in  this  issue.  We  hope  to  show  it  in 
the  following  issue  of  this  quarterly.  Mrs.  Merrill  is  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  in  New 
York  City.  Mr.  0.  E.  Day,  Chief  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
was  guest  speaker  at  the  Thursday  luncheon  session.  He  gave  a  com¬ 
prehensive  statistical  report  upon  the  activities  of  that  public  agency. 


It  is  with  profound  regret  that  the  SEER  here  records  the 
passing  of  two  leading  benefactors  of  organized  work  for  the  blind  and 
its  clients  :  Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis  and  Dr.  George  B.  Jobson. 
See  pages  59  and  60.  Mrs.  Eustis’  pioneering  will  result  in  enduring 
good.  Dr.  Jobson’s  reward  will  be  reflected  in  the  future  ac¬ 
complishments  of  his  professional  associates.  The  Conquest  of  Blind¬ 
ness  has  been  more  nearly  complete  because  of  their  having  lived  and 
served. 
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Inter-Branch  Conference 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

LANCASTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 
- o - 

SESSION  I:  Thursday,  October  17,  1946,  8:00  P.  M.  Informal 
Reception.  Lancaster  County  Branch,  506  West  Walnut 
Street. 

Speech  of  Welcome:  Dr.  L.  E.  Nightengale,  President  of  the 
Board ,  Lancaster  County  Branch. 

Response:  Mrs.  Freda  Dixon  Restenberger,  Field  Assistant , 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 

SESSION  II:  Friday,  October  18,  1946,  9:00  A.  M.-12:00  Noon. 
Hotel  Brunswick,  Blue  Room. 

1.  Formal  opening  of  Conference.  Philip  N.  Harrison,  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 

2.  REHABILITATION,  PLACEMENT  AND  EMPLOYMENT, 
Chairman,  A.  G.  Cowgill,  Principal  Emeritus,  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

(a)  “What  Industry  Would  Like  in  a  Placement  Pro¬ 
gram. Thomas  Dickey,  Personnel  Director  for  Veterans , 
The  Armstrong  Cork  Company. 

(b)  “Productive  Sub-contracts  For  Sheltered  Shops.” 
R.  E.  Barrett,  Superintendent,  Pennsylvania  Working  Home 
for  Blind  Men. 

(c)  “Training  and  Placing  Delaware’s  Blind  in  Indus¬ 
trial  Jobs  and  Commercial  Enterprises.”  Dr.  Francis  J. 
Cummings,  Executive  Director,  The  Delaware  Commission  for 
the  Blind. 

(d)  “P.  C.  A.  Survey  of  Organized  Work  for  the  Blind 
in  Pennsylvania.”  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Eastabrook,  Executive 
Secretary,  Mental  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  Division,  Public 
Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania. 

(e)  “Home  Teaching  and  Public  118,  in  New  Jersey.” 
George  F.  Meyer,  Executive  Director,  New  Jersey  Commission 
for  the  Blind. 

(f)  Discussion  of  the  foregoing  subjects. 

SESSION  III:  Conference  Luncheon,  Friday,  October  18,  1946, 
12:15  P.  M.  Hotel  Brunswick,  Ball  Room. 
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Presiding:  James  Ross,  First  Vice  President ,  Lancaster  County 
Branch. 

Invocation:  Reverend  Harvey  Swanson,  Unitarian  Church , 
Lancaster. 

Welcome:  Honorable  Dale  E.  Cary,  Mayor,  City  of  Lancaster . 

Speaker:  0.  E.  Day,  Chief,  The  State  Council  for  the  Blind. 

Subject:  “State  Council  Activities.” 

SESSION  IV:  Friday,  October  18,  1946,  2:00  P.  M.-5:00  P.  M., 
Hotel  Brunswick,  Blue  Room. 

1.  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS,  Chairman,  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Christman,  Executive  Director,  Berks  County  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a)  “Mentally  Retarded  Blind  Children.”  Mrs.  Jessie 
Royer  Greaves,  Principal,  Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind . 

(b)  “Vision  Care  and  Eye  Hazards  in  Industry.”  Robert 
Pontz,  Safety  Director,  Radio  Corporation  of  America . 

(c)  “Prevention  Work,  State  of  New  York.”  Miss 
Alice  0.  Booth,  Prevention  of  Blindness  Service,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

(d)  “What  is  the  Best  Recourse  in  Lieu  of  Availabil¬ 
ity  of  Qualified  Eye  Medical  Social  Workers.”  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Brown  Merrill,  Executive  Director,  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

(e)  “Evacuation  and  Care  of  Eye  Cases.”  Lt.  Gladys 
Comstock,  A.  N.  C.,  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital. 

(f)  Discussion  of  the  foregoing  subjects. 

SESSION  V :  Banquet,  Friday,  October  18,  1946,  6 :30  P.  M.  Hotel 
Brunswick,  Ball  Room. 

Presiding:  Dr.  L.  E.  Nightengale,  President  of  the  Board,  Lan¬ 
caster  County  Branch. 

Invocation:  Reverend  William  H.  Bollman,  First  Reformed 
Church,  Lancaster. 

Acknowledgments:  F.  E.  Weaver,  President,  Pennsylvania  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind. 

Speaker:  Honorable  Guy  K.  Bard,  Chief  Justice,  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court,  Philadelphia. 

SESSION  VI:  Saturday,  October  19,  1946,  9:00-10:30  A.  M.  Hotel 
Brunswick,  Room  200. 
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Meeting  of  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Presiding:  F.  E.  Weaver,  President. 

SESSION  VII:  Saturday,  October  19,  1946,  9:00-11:00  A.  M.  Hotel 
Brunswick,  Blue  Room. 

Meeting  of  Executive  Directors’  group. 

Presiding:  J.  B.  Mohler,  Executive  Director ,  Venango  County 
Branch. 

SESSION  VIII:  Saturday,  October  19,  1946,  10:30  A.  M.-12:00  Noon, 
Hotel  Brunswick. 

Automobile  tour  to  local  points  of  interest  for  members  and 
other  guests. 

SESSION  IX :  Luncheon  and  fall  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Saturday,  October 
19,  1946,  12:30  P.  M.,  Hotel  Brunswick,  Ball  Room. 

Presiding:  F.  E.  Weaver,  President. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


MAKE  YOUR  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

IN  FAVOR  OF 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

which  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

The  Registered  Office  of  this  Corporation  is 

400  N.  THIRD  STREET 
HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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WHAT  INDUSTRY  WOULD  LIKE  IN  A  PLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

THOMAS  W.  DICKEY,  JR. 

Employee  Counselor,  Armstrong  Cork  Company 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 


Five  years  ago  in  Pennsylvania  the  placement  of  blind  people  in 
industry  had  the  status  of  an  experiment,  and  as  Barney  Day  who 
was  conducting  the  experiment  can  tell  you,  it  seemed  many  times 
that  it  might  not  be  successful.  Today  industrial  placement  is  a 
proven  method  for  achieving  an  effective  social,  psychological  and 
economic  adjustment  for  a  small  but  important  segment  of  the  blind 
population. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  factors  which  have  played  a  part  in 
this  development.  To  many  it  may  seem  that  the  war  was  the  most 
important.  But  while  the  war  undoubtedly  provided  a  stimulus,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  was  an  artificial  stimulus — that  is,  one 
which  does  not  exist  in  a  normal  economy.  Furthermore,  while  the 
war  created  an  economic  environment  which  encouraged  the  place¬ 
ment  of  a  large  number  of  blind  persons  in  industry,  many  of  these 
placements  were  not  sound  from  a  long  range  point  of  view,  as  was 
demonstrated  when  the  war  ended. 

The  soundness  of  any  placement  may  be  measured  in  terms  of  its 
duration.  And  once  this  fact  is  fully  appreciated  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  most  important  single  factor  in  the  present  development  of 
industrial  placement  has  been  the  use  of  a  particular  method  of  place¬ 
ment  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  philosophy  underlying 
this  technique.  The  technique  of  which  I  speak  is,  of  course,  nothing 
new.  It  was  developed  by  Joe  Clunk  twenty-five  years  ago  around 
a  hard-hitting  sales  approach  implemented  by  a  factory  survey  and  a 
job  demonstration. 

Now  I  realize  that  most  of  you  will  not  be  attempting  industrial 
placement  yourselves,  and  I  might  say  right  here  that,  in  my  opinion, 
this  job  can  best  be  done  by  a  blind  person  who  has  been  specially 
trained  for  the  purpose.  The  fact  remains  that  all  of  you  will  at  one 
time  or  another  have  the  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  an  agent  or 
agents  who  are  attempting  industrial  placement  in  your  locality.  And 
whether  they  are  working  for  the  Federal  Government,  the  Veterans 
Administration,  the  State,  or  your  own  Association,  the  way  in  which 
you  work  with  them  can  be  of  great  importance  in  determining  the 
success  of  their  efforts.  Furthermore,  the  effectiveness  of  your  co¬ 
operation  will,  in  -turn,  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  you  understand 
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and  appreciate  the  methods  by  which  they  operate  and  the  basic  point 
of  view  from  which  these  methods  were  evolved. 

And  so  while  I  realize  that  the  story  of  industrial  placement  is 
familiar  to  all  of  you,  I  am  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  being  repetitious 
in  the  hope  that  a  discussion  of  the  matter  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
employer,  rather  than  that  of  the  placement  agent,  may  help  to 
broaden  your  appreciation  of  the  method  itself  and  the  basic  aptitude 
which  underlies  it. 

In  determining  what  industry  would  like  in  a  placement  program 
the  first  question  we  must  ask  is  this :  What  is  the  main  purpose  of 
an  industry  ?  Well,  without  trying  to  be  complicated  about  it,  it  seems 
evident  to  me,  and  I  think  any  employer  would  agree  that  the  main 
purpose  of  any  industry  or  business  is,  and  must  be,  to  make  a  profit. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  an  industry  has  certain  moral  and  social 
responsibilities,  but  the  fact  remains  that  if  it  fails  to  make  a  profit, 
it  will  not  be  able  to  discharge  any  responsibilities.  Therefore,  when 
an  agent  approaches  an  employer  with  the  proposition  that  he  hire 
a  blind  person,  the  first  question  the  employer  must  ask  himself  is 
this:  Will  it  be  profitable  for  me  to  hire  this  individual,  or  in  other 
words,  is  there  a  job  in  my  plant  that  this  man  can  do  efficiently  and 
safely? 

The  first  thing  then  that  industry  wants  from  a  placement  pro¬ 
gram  is  assurance  that  the  hiring  of  a  blind  person  or  persons  will 
be  profitable  to  them.  The  successful  agent  meets  this  requirement 
by  knowing  enough  about  industrial  equipment  and  manufacturing 
processes  to  point  out  certain  jobs  on  which  the  employer  himself 
would  admit  the  possibility  of  efficient  performance  without  the  use 
of  vision.  He  will  follow  this  up  by  making  a  survey  of  the  factory 
and  pointing  out  specific  jobs  which  fall  within  this  category. 

Now.  the  second  thing  which  I  believe  an  employer  would  like  in 
a  placement  program  is  this.  He  wants  to  really  be  sold  on  the  idea. 
This  is  a  practice  that  the  members  of  industry  expect  of  each  other, 
and  I  am.  sure  they  will  react  very  favorably  to  the  use  of  it  by  any 
outside  agencies  with  whom  they  may  deal.  He  does  not  want  simply 
to  be  asked  if  he  won’t  please  employ  a  blind  man.  He  wants  to  en¬ 
joy  the  privilege  of  being  convinced  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  for 
him  not  to  hire  a  blind  man.  He  also  wants  the  same  kind  of  a  selling 
job  done  on  other  members  of  his  organization  wdio  may  be  involved 
in  the  placement  process. 
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The  successful  agent,  of  course,  uses  a  sales  approach  throughout, 
clinching  his  argument  by  the  concrete  and  dramatic  technique  of 
demonstrating  the  job. 

Once  fhe  blind  man  has  been  accepted  and  put  to  work  it  might 
seem  that  the  placement  agent’s  job  is  done.  But  if  we  look  at  the 
matter  from  industry’s  point  of  view  we  can  see  that  this  is  decidedly 
not  the  case.  For  whereas  the  agent  has  discharged  a  certain  respon¬ 
sibility  in  putting  the  blind  man  to  work,  the  employer  has  assumed  a 
new  responsibility  to  see  that  he  works  efficiently  and  safely  as  an 
employee.  This  responsibility  is  centered  in  the  foreman  who  is 
charged  with  seeing  that  his  department  operates  at  a  profit.  One 
factor,  for  instance,  which  may  be  of  great  concern  to  the  foreman  is 
the  blind  man’s  flexibility.  By  flexibility  I  mean  the  ability  to  per¬ 
form  a  number  of  different  jobs. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  modern  industry  flexibility  is  often  a 
necessary  qualification  if  an  employee  is  to  perform  efficiently.  The 
necessity  for  producing  a  variety  of  items  may  mean  that  an  employee 
will  !be  required  to  shift  from  one  job  to  another.  Or  a  change  in 
method  may  completely  eliminate  one  or  more  specific  jobs. 

Let’s  take  the  removal  of  burrs  from  plastic  jar  caps  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  job  that  might  be  eliminated  through  a  methods  change. 

* 

At  the  present  time  caps  like  those  on  your  cold  cream  jars  are 
moulded  from  a  plastic  powder  by  the  application  of  heat  and  pres¬ 
sure.  When  the  caps  are  taken  out  of  the  mould  there  is  a  little  burr 
or  roughness  around  the  bottom  edge  of  the  cap  where  the  sections 
of  the  mould  came  together.  This  burr  is  removed  by  placing  the  cap 
on  a  small  lathe  and  bringing  a  file  to  bear  on  the  burr  as  the  cap  ro¬ 
tates.  From  a  manufacturing  point  of  view  the  removal  of  this  burr 
by  hand  is  an  expensive  operation.  The  manufacturer,  therefore, 
would  like  to  find  some  way  in  which  the  cap  could  be  moulded  without 
the  formation  of  a  burr. 

If  and  when  a  moulding  machine  is  perfected  which  will  produce 
burrless  caps,  the  hand  filing  operation  will  be  eliminated,  and  the 
employees  who  performed  it  will  have  to  be  moved  to  other  jobs. 
When  such  a  change  becomes  necessary  the  foreman  is  responsible 
for  seeing  that  the  employee  whose  job  has  been  eliminated  is  prop¬ 
erly  placed.  If  the  employee  in  question  is  a  blind  person,  the  fore¬ 
man  may  well  need  some  expert  advice  and  assistance  in  making  the 
change. 
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This  brings  us  to  the  third  and  final  feature  which,  in  my  opinion, 
industry  would  like  in  a  placement  program.  It  is  a  concept  which 
industry  itself  has  developed  to  a  high  degree — the  concept  of  service. 
If  you  can  remember  those  distant  days  before  the  war  you  may  re¬ 
call  that  when  you  bought  a  refrigerator,  or  a  car,  or  a  vacuum  clean¬ 
er,  the  kind  of  service  you  could  get  on  the  article  often  determined 
whether  or  not  you  would  buy  it.  You  felt  that  the  manufacturer’s 
willingness  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  performance  of  a  product 
after  you  had  bought  it  was  a  very  important  factor  in  determining 
your  choice  of  a  product. 

r 

I  believe  that  industry  would  like  the  same  sort  of  service  in  a 
placement  program.  The  employer  would  like  to  know  that  the  agency 
from  whom  he  accepts  a  blind  person  will  assume  some  responsibility 
for  the  individual’s  performance  after  he  has  become  an  employee. 

From  the  placement  agent’s  point  of  view  this  service  is  rendered 
through  the  follow-up  which  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  personal  con¬ 
tact  whenever  possible,  especially  with  the  foreman.  From  the  long 
range  point  of  view  the  follow-up  is  beyond  question  the  most  import¬ 
ant  phase  of  any  placement  program.  For  the  most  effective  program 
is  one  which  views  placement  not  merely  as  the  putting  of  a  blind  man 
on  a  job,  but  rather  as  the  process  of  establishing  a  satisfactory  long¬ 
term  relationship  with  an  employer. 

At  the  present  time  industrial  employment  is  at  a  peace  time  high 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  trend  will  continue, 
despite  a  possible  minor  dislocation,  for  the  next  few  years.  The  next 
four  or  five  years,  therefore,  should  offer  a  golden  opportunity  for 
consolidating  gains  made  during  the  war  and  establishing  the  peace 
time  program  on  a  sound  basis. 

I  sincerely  hope,  therefore,  that  all  agencies  in  the  field  will  give 
their  wholehearted  support  to  the  placement  program  of  the  State 
Council  and  any  other  placement  program  that  may  be  operative  in 
the  Commonwealth  during  this  period.  For  only  through  the  intelli¬ 
gent  cooperation  of  all  agencies  can  any  such  program  be  assured  of 
maximum  effectiveness. 
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PRODUCTIVE  CONTRACTS  FOR  SHELTERED  SHOPS 

R.  EARL  BARRETT,  Superintendent 

Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men 

Philadelphia 

Contract  work  has  proven  a  most  versatile  project  for  the  blind  as 
it  offers  employment  to  all  classes  of  workers — the  therapeutic,  the 
mediocre,  and  the  competent.  Our  first  thought  in  blind  work  is  re¬ 
habilitation  and  unless  the  worker  is  employed  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  ability,  rehabilitation  cannot  be  effected.  Due  to  the  versatility 
of  contract  work,  the  worker  has  the  opportunity  to  progress.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  sufficient  simple  work  to  keep  regularly  employed 

those  blind  persons  who  are  happier  doing  uncomplicated  tasks. 

/ 

In  the  past  six  years,  the  sheltered  workshop  has  proven  that  it  is 
not  merely  a  “shelter”  for  the  blind,  but  an  industry  comparable  to 
the  sighted  shop.  It  has  demonstrated  that  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  sighted  industry  are  essential  to  the  efficient  operation  of  a  well 
balanced  blind  industry.  During  the  war,  blind  industries  manufac¬ 
tured  brooms,  mops,  pillow  cases,  sheets,  trousers  and  handkerchiefs. 
They  wove  clews  and  jackstays  and  assembled  many  articles  for  the 
armed  forces.  This  work  was  accomplished  on  an  equal  production 
record  with  sighted  industry.  These  production  records  should  prove 
to  the  blind  workshop  that  a  maximum  production  will  more  than 
offset  overhead  expenses.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  most  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  a  large  percentage  of  the  blind  people  “placed” 
during  the  war  had  workshop  training.  Even  though  this  training 
was  only  in  the  making  of  brooms,  mops,  brushes,  etc.,  it  was  invalu¬ 
able  in  helping  them  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  new  work. 

Since  the  blind  have  proven  themselves  capable  of  high  produc¬ 
tion  due  to  the  success  that  most  blind  shops  had  with  war  con¬ 
tracts,  it  is  evident  that  volume  business  is  desirable.  Contract  work 
is  most  valuable  to  a  blind  industry  as  it  lends  itself  to  a  small  cap¬ 
ital  investment,  for  it  is  usually  a  ninety-eight  to  ninety-nine  per  cent 
labor  turnover.  Numerous  workshops  have  had  contract  work  for 
years,  but  most  of  it  has  been  secured  with  the  idea  of  keeping  the 
workers  only  therapeutically  employed,  so  generally  it  has  been  a 
losing  project.  However,  the  value  of  this  type  of  contract  is  not  to 
be  discounted,  for  it  is  not  always  possible  for  small  shops  to  accept 
volume  contracts. 

The  most  desirable  contract  is  one  that  embodies  sub-assembly, 
line  assembly,  machine  operation,  and  packing  and  shipping,  as  these 
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four  operations  contribute  the  necessary  work  to  employ  the  three 
classes  of  workers.  Sub-assembly  usually  consists  of  the  simple  hand 
operations  which  contribute  to  the  ultimate  finished  product.  This 
then  is  done  by  the  therapeutic  worker.  The  mediocre  worker,  as 
well  as  the  competent  worker,  is  fitted  for  line  assembly.  This  work 
entails  the  assembly  of  the  sub-assembled  and  manufactured  parts  to 
complete  the  article  and  it  is  here  that  the  proper  placing  of  workers 
is  vitally  important.  The  mediocre  and  competent  workers,  who  are 
mechanically  inclined,  can  be  used  in  machine  operations.  This  work, 
while  not  always  highly  skilled,  is  nevertheless  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  work  and  lends  itself  to  a  feeling  of  accomplishment  to  a  blind 
person.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  a  competent  foreman  is  an  asset 
to  a  smoothly  operating  line  and  the  foreman’s  ability  to  place  the 
blind  in  their  proper  classification  encourages  each  to  do  his  best. 
Improper  classification  only  leads  to  frustration  and  discouragement. 

In  order  to  secure  volume  contracts  it  is  necessary  to  compete 
with  sighted  industry  in  both  production  and  price.  Before  consider¬ 
ing  such  a  contract,  the  industry  must  first  realize  the  capabilities  of 
its  blind  people  and  as  these  volume  contracts  usually  require  large 
and  prompt  delivery  schedules,  it  may  at  first  be  expedient  stragetic- 
ally  to  place  a  percentage  of  sighted  help  (crippled  preferred)  among 
the  blind  in  order  to  meet  these  delivery  schedules.  The  sighted 
workers  will  gradually  be  replaced  by  blind  workers  as  the  blind  be¬ 
come  adapted  to  the  work.  In  order  to  meet  delivery  schedules,  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  started  with  as  high  as  fifty  per  cent,  sighted  help 
and  in  thirty  days  this  sighted  percentage  has  been  cut  to  ten  per 
cent.,  with  delivery  schedules  still  maintained.  (In  retaining  this 
ten  per  cent,  sighted  help,  it  would  be  considerate  to  keep  the  crippled 
employed.)  All  contracts  do  not  require  this  temporary  sighted  help 
for  some  are  composed  of  very  simple  operations  and  the  blind  can 
adapt  themselves  promptly. 

An  illustration  of  a  simple  large-volume  contract  is  a  project  con¬ 
sisting  of  stringing  a  bead  on  a  cord.  In  producing  this  article,  eighty 
blind  workers  were  employed  at  a  piece  rate  pay  range  of  from  $2.00  to 
$7.00  per  day.  While  the  blind  met  delivery  dates  on  this  simple 
project,  they  were  unable  to  meet  delivery  dates  on  a  comparatively 
similar  contract.  This  consisted  of  folding  paper  caps  for  the  Helen 
Curtis  Cold  Wave  Process.  While  this  sounds  quite  simple,  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  twenty-five  per  cent,  sighted  help  at  first,  but 
after  two  months  the  employees  were  ninety-five  per  cent,  blind 
workers  and  delivery  schedules  were  being  promptly  met.  We  cannot 
stress  too  emphatically  the  logic  of  employing  temporary  sighted  help 
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to  assist  the  blind  in  order  to  meet  the  necessary  delivery  dates  re¬ 
quired  by  these  large-volume  contracts. 

There  are  many  contracts  of  this  type  to  be  had  with  manufac¬ 
turers  of  cosmetics,  electrical  parts,  radios,  etc. 

Volume  contracts  of  particular  appeal,  although  not  of  a  simple 
nature,  are  those  of  processing  toys.  Such  contracts  consist  of  com¬ 
plete  processing  and  shipping  and  therefore  embody  many  types  of 
work  so  that  all  three  classes  of  blind  workers  can  participate.  To 
those  contemplating  toy  contracts,  the  volume  and  complications  may 
at  first  seem  staggering  and  here  again  it  is  possible  that  fifty  per 
cent,  sighted  help  may  be  required  to  expedite  delivery  dates.  But  it 
has  definitely  been  proven  that  after  thirty  days  it  is  possible  to  meet 
delivery  schedules  with  ninety  per  cent,  blind  workers.  A  toy  con¬ 
tract  which  proved  a  successful  project  for  the  blind  was  the  pro¬ 
cessing  and  shipping  of  a  toy  trade-named  “Woodettes.”  This  toy 
consisted  of  wood  turnings  and  dowels  which  made  up  various  doll 
characters.  These  parts  were  packed  in  individual  envelopes  which 
were  placed  in  five  individual  boxes.  The  boxes  along  with  paints, 
paint  brush,  paper  cups,  etc.,  were  packed  in  display  boxes  and  thirty- 
six  of  these  display  boxes  were  packed  in  shipping  containers  and 
then  shipped.  The  sighted  worked  freehand  at  these  operations  but 
special  jigs  were  devised  to  assist  the  blind  in  performing  the  same 
operations.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  average  production  of  the 
good  and  mediocre  blind  workers  usually  exceeded  the  sighted,  once 
they  became  familiar  with  the  operation.  In  order  to  handle  this  con¬ 
tract  a  large  floor  space  was  required ;  bins  with  as  many  as  eighteen 
to  twenty  compartments  for  holding  the  various  wooden  parts; 
tables  with  jogs  for  folding  and  stuffing  individual  cartons  and  as¬ 
sembling  paints  and  cups;  and  a  long  table  for  line  assembly.  The 
maximum  production  record  on  this  toy  was  4,000  complete  sets  a 
day,  which  incidentally  was  twice  the  production  of  the  sighted  com¬ 
pany  which  previously  processed  this  article. 

This  wonderful  production  record  led  to  the  opportunity  of  con¬ 
tracting  for  wood  turnings  and  the  drilling  of  wooden  parts  which 
ultimately  created  a  wood-working  shop.  The  turnings  were  made  on 
automatic  variety  lathes  operated  by  crippled  men  and  all  drilling  and 
sanding  was  done  by  the  blind.  The  success  of  this  contract  led  to 
contracts  for  assembling  cardboard  Noah's  Arks,  wooden  dolls,  wooden 
boats  and  a  helicopter  made  of  a  combination  of  wood,  metal,  plastic 
and  rubber.  The  various  materials  used  in  this  helicopter  proved  in- 
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teresting  mediums  for  the  blind  and  they  worked  with  them  most 
satisfactorily. 

The  above  illustrations  are  a  few  examples  of  contract  work. 
There  are  numerous!  types  of  contract  work  and  a  survey  of  local  in¬ 
dustries  may  disclose  many  possibilities.  Placement  agents  can  be  of 
exceptional  assistance  as  they  are  in  constant  touch  with  industry  and 
can  recommend  to  both  industry  and  the  workshop  to  their  mutual 
benefit.  Contracts  are  also  often  secured  by  contacting  the  editors  of 
various  trade  and  toy  magazines,  personnel  groups,  and  associations 
of  commerce. 

Because  the  blind  have  proven  their  ability  to  produce,  we  who 
work  with  them  should  endeavor  to  recognize  their  capabilities  and 
strive  to  offer  them  work  that  is  challenging  and  satisfying.  The 
value  of  contract  work  is  vitally  important  to  rehabilitation,  and  re¬ 
habilitation  is  surely  the  keynote  to  all  who  work  with  the  blind. 
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TRAINING  AND  PLACING  DELAWARE’S  BLIND  IN 

INDUSTRIAL  JOBS  AND  COMMERCIAL  ENTERPRISES 

F.  J.  CUMMINGS,  Executive  Secretary 
The  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 

The  last  time  I  addressed  an  audience  of  professional  workers  for 
the  blind  in  Pennsylvania  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  statewide  home  teaching  service.  Mr.  Burlingame,  the  then 
director  of  State  Council,  had  asked  me  to  share  my  thoughts  and 
experiences  in  the  home  teaching  field  with  the  budding  pedagogues 
on  his  staff,  many  of  whom  I  had  known  during  my  eneumbency  at 
Overbrook,  a  very  long  eneumbency,  you  may  remember.  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison  was  present  on  that  occasion  and,  in  addition  to  delivering  a 
very  fitting  address,  was  obliged  to  accompany  me  on  my  verbal  wan¬ 
derings.  In  spite  of  this  latter  fact,  he  has  asked  me  to  come  to  this 
Lancaster  conference  of  the  Association  and  tell  you  something  of 
Delaware's  program  of  rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  has  done  this  because  his  memory  is  short  or  because  he 
doesn’t  like  you.  But  here  I  am  and  here’s  my  story. 

Rehabilitation — a  very  big  word,  a  high-sounding  word,  a  nice 
wide  word  behind  which  one  can  hide  a  multitude  of  sins,  a  mass  of 
ineptitude,  a  world  of  useless  redtape  and  thick,  meaningless  records. 
One  can  do  this,  I  say,  and,  alas,  one  does. 

We’ve  been  rehabilitating  the  blind  for  many'  decades,  sometimes 
poorly,  sometimes  well,  but  always  far  better  than  anyone  else  was 
rehabilitating  the  other  categories  of  seriously  handicapped.  What 
is  rehabilitation?  Let  me  throw  a  few  big  ones  at  you.  My  defini¬ 
tion  of  rehabilitation  is  “maximum  exploitation  of  an  individual’s 
residual  potentialities  toward  the  attainment  of  fullest  living.”  All 
that  means  is :  Let’s  stop  crying  about  what  we’ve  lost,  evaluate  what’s 
left,  and  develop  it  and  use  it  to  its  highest  personal  and  social  ad¬ 
vantage. 

I  recall,  after  the  passage  of  the  Bardon-LaFollette  Act  back  in 
1943,  being  called  to  a  meeting  of  directors  of  general  rehabilitation 
and  having  it  explained  to  me  and  to  the  other  representatives  of 
agencies  for  the  blind  that  we  were  on  trial,  that  the  Federal  Act  had 
set  aside  monies  for  us  and  that  we  wrould  have  to  prove  ourselves 
capable  of  carrying  on  the  rehabilitative  process.  We,  mind  you,  who 
had  been  doing  rehabilitation  work  for  a  small  eon,  would  have  to 
prove  to  these  novices,  many  of  whom  had  been  in  the  business  for  but 
a  few  years  and  none  of  whom  had  thought  of  such  a  thing  before  the 
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passage  of  the  first  rehabilitation  act  back  in  1920!  Why  did  they 
say  that?  Because  in  our  work  with  the  blind,  we  hadn’t  bothered 
with  the  high-sounding  word ;  we  had  been  more  interested  in  doing 
the  job.  They  apparently  meant  that  we  weren’t  accustomed  to 
filling  out  certain  forms  and  using  certain  empty  phrases.  We’d  have 
to  learn:  then  we’d  be  rehabilitation  agencies.  But  enough  of  that. 

I  went  to  Delaware  just  four  years  ago  determined  to  bring  to 
my  state  some  of  the  good  things  that  were  being  talked  about  and 
written  about  and  done  in  other  states — New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Connecticut,  Washington.  Of  course,  everybody’s  opinion  was  that 
one  who  had  spent  a  lifetime  with  books  and  pupils  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  do  anything  very  “practical,”  whatever  that  means.  Shar¬ 
ing  the  general  opinion  somewhat  (it  is  strange  how  we  are  influenced 
by  the  atmosphere  about  us,  the  opinions  of  our  neighbors,  even  in 
very  personal  matters),  I  went  to  Joe  Clunk,  the  source  of  all  knowl¬ 
edge  on  matters  ftf  employment  of  the  blind.  He  sent  me  John  McAul- 
ay,  a  gift  for  which  I  shall  be  eternally  grateful,  not  only  because  I 
have  found  a  sterling  friend  but  because  Mac’s  tutelage  enabled  me 
to  do  for  my  fellow  blind  of  Delaware  even  more  than  I  had  hoped 
might  be  done. 

First  off,  we  contacted  officials  in  the  department  of  education, 
employed  an  accomplished  instructor,  and  established  our  own  traixf- 
ing  course  in  the  excellently-equipped  Brown  Vocational  School.  We 
interviewed  a  dozen  or  so  clients,  all  well  known  to  the  Commission, 
a  fact  which  accelerated  and  facilitated  our  job.  Meanwhile,  we  were 
contacting  industry — or  rather  Mac  was  :  I  just  listened.  We  picked 
up  a  trial  job  in  the  Speakman  Company,  producers  of  plumbing 
equipment.  It  was  a  milling  machine  job.  Quickly  Ben  Ross,  broom 
salesman  for  the  Commission,  was  put  through  the  ropes  at  the 
Brown  School.  He  developed  rapidly  and  was  soon  producing  satis¬ 
factorily  at  Speakman’s.  Delaware  had  made  its  first  industrial 
placement.  We  were  under  way.  Incidentally,  Ben  is  still  on  the  job, 
operating  milling  machine,  turret  lathe,  drill  press  and,  in  general, 
filling  in  where  he’s  needed.  All  reports  have  contained  the  highest 
commendation. 

Mac  and  I  continued  contacting  industry  during  the  day  and  at¬ 
tending  the  Brown  School  in  the  evenings  to  watch  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  young  training  course.  We  did  not,  to  be  sure, 
intend  that  every  one  who  came  to  Brown  should  be  a  machine  oper¬ 
ator.  General  handling  of  tools  was  taught — and  indeed  still  is — as 
well  as  assembly  wrork,  factory  discipline;  but  most  of  all,  confidence 
was  instilled  in  those  who  had  lost  it  or  had  never  had  it.  A  little 
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girl  from  Overbrook’s  0.  B.  class  who,  every  one  said,  would  never 
earn  a  nickel,  came  to  Brown,  shy,  timid,  fearful.  Gently  Mr.  Ros- 
sell  guided  her  through  the  simple  and  unfrightening  assembly  work, 
then  to  the  drill  press.  She  was  scared  to  death.  Persisting,  Mr.  Ros- 
sell  finally  induced  her  to  try  her  hand.  The  resultant  confidence  and 
general  change  in  personality  have  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
transmutations  I  have  ever  witnessed.  The  young  lady  is  today  earn¬ 
ing  better  than  a  dollar  an  hour  in  a  Wilmington  plant,  doing  a  very 
simple  assembly  job  and  doing  it  quite  satisfactorily.  Moderate  abili¬ 
ties  have  been  fitted  to  a  job  with  moderate  requirements,  just  as,  in 
the  case  of  Ben  above,  rather  wide  abilities  were  developed  for  the 
performance  of  a  variety  of  operations.  And  that’s  the  secret  of  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation.  Know  your  client  and  know  your  jobs.  Most  of 
all,  know  your  clients.  There  are  plenty  of  simple  jobs  in  today’s  in¬ 
dustry;  and  let’s  not  forget  that  it’s  only  on  the  simple  jobs  that  the 
blind  will  be  employed,  with  an  occasional  exception,  of  course.  We 
don’t  find  jobs  for  blind  people.  Ben  and  the  little  lady  are  both  blind 
but  both  could  not  do  the  same  job.  We  find  jobs  suited  to  the  resi¬ 
dual  abilities,  when  developed,  of  a  particular  individual,  whether  he 
is  blind,  deaf,  one-legged,  or  suffering  from  an  ingrown  toe  nail. 

And  so  the  Delaware  program  developed.  Mac  stayed  four  weeks, 
during  which  time  we  made  seven  placements.  Mac  gone,  the  whilom 
professor  found  himself  again  alone  in  a  hostile  world  of  bolts  and 
nuts  and  noisy  gadgets.  What  to  do?  Not  knowing,  he  just  plunged 
in.  The  first  attempt  succeeded;  and  the  second;  and  so  on.  This 
thing  didn’t  seem  to  be  as  frightening  as  he  had  thought  it  would  be. 
Of  course,  he  had  his  experience  with  McAulay  to  help  him  but  he 
still  preferred  Ovid  to  Salesmanship.  Thus  spurred  on  by  necessity 
and  solitude,  I  put  some  forty  blind  men  and  women  throughout  the 
state  to  work  in  industry  and  all  of  them,  except  a  few  that  were 
working  in  strictly  defense  plants,  now  closed  down,  are  still  employed 
and  will  continue  to  be  employed. 

You’ve  heard  of  locking  the  door  after  the  horse  was  stolen.  Well, 
this  goes  the  other  way.  For  now  come  the  Bardon-LaFollette  Act 
and  the  aforementioned  patronizing  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  “old 
rehab  boys.”  Federal  money  was  available  and  flowed  in  upon  us. 
We  are  now  empowered,  as  is  every  other  state  that  has  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  very  liberal  Federal  Act  (and  I  un¬ 
derstand  even  Pennsylvania’s  finally  getting  around  to  it) — we  are 
now  empowered  to  pay  for  training  and  placement  of  blind  clients,  for 
physical  restoration,  by  which  they  mean  operations  or  any  therapy 
that  will  remove  the  blindness  or  make  it  less  complete.  We  can  pay 
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for  a  battery  of  tests  if  we  want  to  and  some,  alas,  are  doing  so.  I 
don’t  have  to  tell  this  audience,  I  am  sure,  that  there  are  no  aptitude 
tests  available  for  the  blind  that  are  worth  a  picayune.  Down  at  the 
USES  in  Philadelphia,  some  one  wasted  a  lot  of  valuable  time  and 
money  a  few  years  back,  testing  the  blind  and,  in  most  cases,  declar¬ 
ing  them  unfit  simply  because  the  tests  were  neither  reliable  nor 
valid.  One  of  my  best  milling  machine  operators  was  declared  by 
the  results  of  his  Philadelphia  test  to  be  quite  hopeless.  There  are 
no  aptitude  tests  for  the  blind  and  until  research,  much-needed  re¬ 
search,  produces  suitable  ones,  we  shouldn’t  waste  state  or  federal 
money  and  valuable  time  on  those  bits  of  quackery  now  in  circula¬ 
tion. 

How  then  do  we  test  the  blind?  We  test  them  by  trial  and  error. 
In  our  training  course  at  Brown  Vocational  and  in  our  small  craft 
shop  at  headquarters,  we  put  the  rehabilitants  to  work,  observe  their 
habits  and  abilities  and  are  guided  in  our  counseling  by  the  results. 
I  know  of  no  better  method. 

Under  the  Bardon-LaFollette  Act,  we  got  enough  money  to  hire 
a  placement  man1  or  rehabilitation  counselor,  if  you  prefer  the  current 
jargon.  We  have  replaced  some  of  those  let  out  by  V-J  Day,  have 
started  a  Vending-Stand  Program  that  bids  fair  to  be  quite  prosper¬ 
ous.  Six  blind  men  are  at  present  employed  and  are  earning  well.  We 
have  set  one  man  up  in  the  chicken  business  with  heartening  results. 
Our  placement  man  deserves  much  credit  for  his  tireless  efforts  in  get¬ 
ting  the  Stand  Program  started  and  in  working  with  our  then  pros¬ 
pective  chicken  farmer.  When  the  stand  business  is  large  enough,  I 
shall  employ  a  seeing  supervisor;  for  supervision  is  the  key  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  commercial  enterprises  for  the  blind.  And  don’t  point  to  a  few 
exceptional  cases  here  in  Pennsylvania  that  are  getting  along  nicely 
without  central  control.  Such  people,  of  course,  shouldn’t  be  in  a  con¬ 
trolled  program.  Controlled  programs  are  for  those  who  would  not, 
could  not,  be  merchants  even  with  eyesight.  Men  who  can  go  off  on 
their  own  will  always  be  encouraged  to  do  so  where  I  set  policy.  But 
fewer  locations  will  be  lost  to  the  blind  generally  and  better  long- 
term  profits  will  be  made  under  a  controlled  system.  Comparative 
figures  prove  this,  I  believe,  beyond  question. 

Now  what  have  I  learned  from  all  this?  I  have  learned  that 
placement  officers,  to  be  successful,  should  be  men  who  can  meet  and 
talk  with  presidents  and  other  high  officials  of  companies,  talk  with 
them  not  about  bolts  and  nuts  only,  but  about  many  other  things  that 
interest  them.  It  will  be  the  manner,  not  the  content,  of  your  conver¬ 
sation  that  will  make  the  sale. 
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I  have  learned  that  the  jargon  about  the  complicated  nature  of  the 
industrial  processes,  the  need  for  long  training  before  going  into  a 
factory  as  a  placement  man, — training  in  mechanics,  I  mean, — is  the 
bunk.  The  jobs  are  simple:  anybody  can  do  them.  Proof:  I  did. 
The  training  needed  is  training  in  the  work  for  the  blind,  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  psychology  of  blind  people,  of  the  capacities  general  among 
the  blind,  in  short,  long  personal  experience  with  blindness.  The  paper 
experts  and  the  jargon- throwers  have  the  front  but  nothing  behind 
it  in  many  cases. 

I  have  learned  that  the  kind  of  training  needed  is,  as  outlined 
above,  a  preconditioning  training,  not  specific  training  for  specific 
jobs ;  that  the  home  teacher  can  be  most  helpful  in  initiating  this  pre¬ 
conditioning  and  carrying  out  the  early  stages  of  it;  that  the  home 
teaching  work,  the  workshop  setup  and  any  training  courses  available 
should  be  coordinated  into  a  smooth-running  unit. 

I  have  learned  that  grace  of  movement  in  small  areas,  ability  to 
handle  oneself  well  in  a  room,  at  one’s  bench,  for  instance,  is  more 
important  than  being  able  to  travel  from  Brooklyn  to  the  Bronx  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  canine.  I’m  not  in  the  least  belittling  solitary  travel  by 
the  blind ;  I’ve  done  much  of  it  myself.  I’m  merely  saying  that  it  isn’t 
necessary  in  so  far  as  employment  is  concerned  except  in  very  ele¬ 
mentary  form.  You  must  get  from  here  to  the  bus  and  from  the  bus 
to  the  factory  gate.  Any  blind  person  who  cannot  learn  such  ele¬ 
mentary  travel  probably  will  not  adjust  to  a  job,  though  there  are 
always  exceptions. 

I  have  learned  that  on-the-job  training  is  good  in  the  business- 
enterprises  field  but  not  in  industry;  that  the  controlled  system  of 
commercial  enterprises  is  better  for  most  blind  business  people  but 
that  some  few,  especially  where  sight  and  devotion  are  available,  may 
do  well  on  their  own;  that  the  chicken  business  is  feasible  for  the 
blind  where  some  helpful  sight  may  be  called  upon. 

And,  finally,  I  have  learned  that  all  the  reports  in  the  world 
won’t  buy  bread;  that  all  the  speeches  in  the  Congressional  Record 
won’t  find  a  job ;  that  only  direct  effort  on  the  part  of  those  working 
with  the  blind,  direct  effort  made  not  for  money  alone  but  through 
devotion  as  well,  can  bring  economic  competency  to  the  blind  of 
America,  economic  competency  that  is  a  prerequisite  to  personality 
competency,  social  competency,  fullness  of  living. 
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P.  C.  A.  SURVEY  OF  ORGANIZED  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

DR.  ARTHUR  H.  EASTABROOK,  Secretary 

Mental  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  Division,  Public  Charities  Association 

of  Pennsylvania 

The  prevention  of  disease  as  of  any  other  situation  or  condition 
which  ends  in  the  handicapping  of  any  individual  is  the  concern  of 
every  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth.  Present  medical  and  social 
knowledge  indicates  that  much  of  the  illness  of  today  and  many  of 
the  disabling  situations  affecting  the  people  can  be  prevented.  To 
bring  this  knowledge  to  the  attention  of  proper  officials  and  other 
authorities  and  to  the  citizenry  in  general  is  a  duty  of  organized 
society.  The  PCA  is  an  organization  of  citizens  of  the  state  which 
has  as  its  purpose  the  study  of  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people 
residing  within  the  borders  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  promotion 
of  activities  to  remedy  untoward  conditions.  One  of  its  Divisions  is 
concerned  especially  with  the  mental  health  and  public  health  of  the 
people. 

The  Mental  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  Division  of  the  PCA  has 
had  a  history  of  over  thirty  years  of  activity,  especially  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  patients  in  the  mental  hospitals  of  the  state.  Those  of  you 
who  have  read  the  recent  newspapers  and  magazines  know  that  there 
is  a  heightened  interest  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  mentally  sick 
people.  Along  with  that  interest  is  a  growing  feeling  that  much 
mental  illness  now  developing  in  more  recent  years  could  be  prevented 
by  bettering  social  conditions  in  the  homes,  the  schools,  the  work¬ 
shops  and  elsewhere. 

There  is  a  needless  waste  when  mental  illness  is  allowed  to  de¬ 
velop — loss  of  health,  of  production  capacity,  as  well  as  the  money 
loss  in  the  care  of  such  ill  persons.  The  mentally  ill  really  should  be 
considered  as  handicapped  persons. 

One  group  of  the  population  which  comes  within  the  classification 
of  the  physically  handicapped  is  that  part  of  the  population  which 
has  only  partial  vision  or  in  many  instances  has  lost  all  vis¬ 
ion.  The  PCA  has  at  various  times  in  the  past  devoted  some  consid¬ 
eration  to  this  problem.  More  recently  it  has  attempted  to  learn  more 
of  the  situations  affecting  the  blind  to  ascertain  if  possible  any  action 
it  might  foster  either  in  alleviating  present  social  conditions  affecting 
the  blind  or  development  of  services  in  the  prevention  and  treatment 
field.  For  this  purpose  a  survey  of  the  services  in  this  field  has  been 
carried  on  for  some  time. 
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Services  to  any  part  of  the  population  can  be  divided  roughly  into 
two  classes — those  furnished  by  public  agencies,  those  by  private 
groups.  There  is  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  concerning  the  part  to 
be  played  by  each  of  these — some  (believing  that  the  government 
should  do  everything;  others  that  local  participation,  with  funds 
raised  in  the  community,  leads  to  the  best  results.  There  is  no  simple 
answer  to  this. 

If  one  looks  at  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  blindness  of  those 
children  now  in  the  special  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  U.  S.,  he  is 
impressed  with  one  fact — that  much  of  this  blindness  seems  unneces¬ 
sary.  Approximately  one-fourth  of  these  blind  are  caused  by  infec¬ 
tious  diseases.  Two-thirds  of  these  infections  are  due  to  gonorrheal 
or  syphilitic  infections  in  the  mother.  The  prevention  of  venereal 
diseases  is  a  public  health  problem.  Activities  in  this  field  are  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  the  state  and  local  official 
public  health  agencies  and  some  private  organizations  in  the  state.  As 
a  public  health  situation  the  activities  of  these  official  agencies  must 
be  strengthened  until  these  infections  are  eliminated.  It  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  typhoid  fever  which  now  is  practically  non-exist¬ 
ent. 

Another  cause  of  blindness  in  the  young  is  the  accident  which 
occurs  in  play  or  in  games  or  just  as  plain  accidents — some  five  per 
cent,  of  the  younger  group.  Much  progress  has  taken  place  in  acci¬ 
dent  prevention  among  adults  through  the  use  of  safety  goggles, 
other  appliances,  and  especially  education  in  safety.  How  to  do  this 
with  children  is  not  so  apparent,  except  that  parents  and  children 
can  be  taught  simple  care  of  the  eyes. 

The  larger  group  of  the  blind  acquires  loss  of  sight  at  an  age 
when  the  general  physical  and  mental  processes  of  the  body  are  slow¬ 
ing  up.  One  will  immediately  think  of  glaucoma  as  one  group  of  the 
situations  developing  where  medical  science  can  do  much  to  prevent 
too  much  destruction  of  the  sight  power.  Here  it  is  particularly  de¬ 
sirable  to  ascertain  by  mass  testing  of  the  population  the  condition  in 
its  earlier  stages :  only  at  that  time  remedial  action  can  be  taken.  In 
the  aged  one  naturally  thinks  of  the  cataract  as  the  most  common  dis¬ 
abling  cause.  Skilled  medical  care  and  proper  follow-up  is  a  necessity. 

Analysis  of  services  for  the  blind  shows  a  very  irregular  develop¬ 
ment  throughout  the  state.  Large  areas  of  the  state  exist  where 
there  are  no  trained  opthalmologists,  no  hospitals  and  therefore  no 
eye  clinics,  no  low  vision  classes  in  the  schools,  no  private  organiza¬ 
tions  and  so  on.  People  who  live  in  the  city  have  the  benefit  of  the 
many  official  and  voluntary  health  and  welfare  agencies  and  usually 
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do  not  consider  the  thousands  of  people  in  the  rural  areas  where  such 
facilities  do  not  exist.  Recently  Congress  passed  an  act  called  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  (P.  L.  725)  providing  federal  assistance  in  local 
health  and  hospital  services.  Briefly,  the  act  gives  financial  aid  to 
every  state  which  organizes  and  develops  a  plan  which  provides  for  v 
the  operation  of  local  health  centers  and  adequate  hospital  facilities 
everywhere  in  the  state.  Where  further  service  is  needed  the  person 
goes  to  a  nearby  hospital,  or  if  more  specialized  medical  or  other  care 
is  needed,  to  a  large  medical  center  perhaps  near  a  medical  school. 
The  value  of  this  to  the  general  health  of  the  citizens  cannot  be  un¬ 
derestimated.  It  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  each  area,  even 
though  it  be  in  an  isolated  rural  section,  or  in  the  center  of  a  city, 
to  ascertain  the  health  needs  of  the  people  and  begin  procedure  for 
their  amelioration.  It  will  help  to  find  the  early  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
cancer,  etc.,  and  it  should  be  used  to  prevent  infections — such  as 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea  in  the  new  born — which  so  often  cause  blind¬ 
ness.  It  offers  the  place  where  glaucoma  and  other  disabling  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  visual  area  may  be  discovered  early.  Perhaps  much  of 
these  conditions  cannot  be  treated  locally  because  of  lack  of  trained 
personnel  and  facilities,  but  public  health  workers  have  long  realized 
that  case  finding — i.  e.,  the  discovery  of  a  disease,  condition  or  disabil¬ 
ity — must  be  carried  on  before  remedial  action  can  be  taken.  A  com¬ 
mission  to  study  this  matter  and  formulate  a  plan  has  already  been 
set  up  in  this  state.  Cooperation  of  the  state  and  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  in  this  activity  must  be  pushed  by  every  organization. 

The  other  side  of  this  picture  is  that  of  persuading  the  individual 
to  go  to  the  family  physician  and  the  health  center  (where  estab¬ 
lished)  so  that  he  can  make  regular  physical  examinations  and  discov¬ 
er  conditions  that  need  medical  care.  May  attention  be  focussed  a 
moment  on  the  fact  that  one  should  go  to  a  physician  for  a  general 
physical  examination — not  for  any  one  situation  as  a  check  for  tuber¬ 
culosis,  cancer,  etc.  While  the  health  education  and  health  services 
are  now  quite  divided  into  various  fields — as  cancer,  tuberculosis,  heart 
conditions,  etc.,  there  is  a  trend  developing  for  the  consideration  of 
the  individual  as  a  whole  and  not  from  the  standpoint  of  one  or  more 
disease  conditions  being  present. 

Society  is  slowly  recognizing  thfe  fact  that  people  must  be  in  the 
best  possible  physical  condition  in  order  to  function  well.  Therefore, 
organizations  working  in  the  field  of  the  blind  must  be  concerned  with 
the  physical  and  the  mental  status  of  those  in  whom  they  are  inter¬ 
ested.  The  development  of  facilities  for  the  promotion  of  positive 
health  seems  paramount.  No  baby,  for  example,  should  be  allowed  to 
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have  sore  eyes  from  gonorrheal  infection — and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
public  health  officer  to  enforce  this  protection  throughout  the  state. 
The  same  is  true  of  other  preventable  diseases. 

The  recent  legislative  action  stimulating  a  better  school  health 
examination  throughout  the  state  will  result  in  the  detection  of  more 
cases  of  eye  disability  much  earlier.  Perhaps  the  next  step  is  the 
formulation  of  plans  whereby  action  to  correct  the  conditions  found  in 
the  school  examination  be  made  mandatory  through  either  the  school 
system  or  the  health  authorities  in  those  cases  where  the  parents  fail 
to  have  them  corrected  either  through  indifference  or  lack  of  money. 
The  cost  to  society  for  such  remedial  care  when  in  the  earlier  stages 
is  small  compared  to  the  loss  in  productive  power  in  many  cases  due 
to  disability  developing  in  later  years. 

The  prevention  of  partial  or  complete  loss  of  sight  in  the  older 
person  is  not  so  easy  an  accomplishment.  However,  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  are  involved  as  in  the  younger  group — early  case  finding  and  then 
medical  and  later  after-care  by  social  workers  or  other  individuals  or 
organizations.  Proper  eye  care  is  not  inexpensive  and  many  in  the 
older  age  group  just  cannot  afford  medical  care  and  possibly  surgical 
service  for  a  glaucoma,  a  cataract,  or  other  eye  conditions.  People 
receiving  assistance  can  get  some  hospital  service  for  these  conditions 
where  medical  and  hospital  facilities  are  available.  As  mentioned 
earlier  there  are  many  areas  where  such  facilities  are  completely  lack¬ 
ing.  There  are  many  people  not  on  general  assistance  or  receiving  old 
age  or  other  pensions  and  with  moderate  incomes  who  cannot  afford 
these  medical  costs.  Health  and  welfare  organizations  therefore  must 
consider  planning  either  with  tax  funds  or  otherwise  for  the  medical 
costs  in  all  of  these  situations  so  that  no  one  will  be  without  medical 
care  because  of  the  lack  of  money. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  also  that  the  older  person  becoming  blind 
may  present  other  disabling  conditions  occurring  in  old  age,  such  as 
arteriosclerosis  and  other  heart  conditions,  mental  deterioration,  deaf¬ 
ness  and  other  disabilities  of  old  age.  Therefore,  one  must  not  con¬ 
sider  blindness  only  in  the  pattern  of  remedial  care  for  those  in  the 
older  age  groups  who  become  blind. 

So  much  for  the  general  physical  aspect  of  those  with  impaired  vis¬ 
ion.  The  mental  aspect  is  also  of  importance.  Every  individual  should 
be  actively  engaged  in  productive  work.  In  leisure  time  periods  es¬ 
pecially,  the  older  age  groups  should  have  the  opportunity  to  use  their 
hands  or  minds.  One  does  not  need  to  go  into  the  value  of  recreation 
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either  in  the  form  of  handwork,  games,  talking  books,  etc.,  for  any 
person  or  group  whose  movements  are  limited  for  any  reason. 

The  blind  or  the  partially  sighted  come  from  all  strata  of  so¬ 
ciety  :  the  well-to-do  as  well  as  those  with  limited  incomes,  from  the 
well  educated  to  those  with  poor  schooling,  and  of  course  from  all 
types  of  intellectual  and  occupational  levels.  So  no  one  rule  for  a 
blind  person  can  apply  as  to  amount  of  income,  line  of  industrial  or 
other  activity — or  even  recreation.  Therefore,  since  the  visually 
handicapped  represent  a  cross  section  of  the  population,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  occupational  possibilities  for  those  losing  normal  eyesight 
calls  for  a  very  specialized  technique.  Beyond  the  actual  training  in 
skills  is  the  development  of  a  proper  mental  attitude  toward  the 
future.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  development  of  a  section  on  re¬ 
habilitation  in  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  to  function  on  a  state¬ 
wide  basis.  This  activity  calls  for  the  highest  degree  of  skill  not  only 
in  guidance  in  selection  of  a  vocation  but  also  in  the  training  and  as¬ 
sistance  psychologically  until  .such  persons  can  be  placed  in  a  paying 
position.  Even  after  that  many  will  need  further  assistance  in  person¬ 
nel  relationships.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  many  handicapped  people 
have  a  greater  industrial  production  rate  than  the  average  person,  but 
in  cases  of  over  supply  of  labor  the  handicapped  person  often  is  re¬ 
leased  first  by  the  employer.  Special  emphasis  should  be  given  by 
both  public  and  private  agencies  and  groups  to  this  matter  so  that  the 
handicapped  person,  able  to  work,  has  an  equal  opportunity  with  oth¬ 
ers.  The  sheltered  workshop  fills  a  very  important  place  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  offers  a  place  whereby  with  the  use  of  both  normal  and 
handicapped  individuals  the  latter  may  have  an  opportunity  for  pro¬ 
ductive  activity  at  an  economic  level  where  he  may  compete  with 
others.  Such  sheltered  workshops  can  be  made  self-supporting  and 
the  workers  receive  adequate  recompense.  They  must  not,  however, 
be  considered  the  only  solution  to  the  question  of  the  employment  of 
the  blind.  The  small  towns  and  rural  areas  cannot  support  such 
activities  and  it  is  not  yet  quite  clear  what  can  be  done  for  this 
group  on  an  organized  basis. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  learn  that  most  of  the  Community 
Chests  in  the  state  are  granting  funds  to  the  associations  working  in 
the  field  of  sightsaving  or  for  the  blind.  Several  of  the  Chests  have 
indicated  a  desire  to  develop  further  work  in  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  some  have  already  set  aside  funds  for  workers  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness  field.  At  present  there  are  few  trained  people  in 
this  field  and  it  is  necessary  that  scholarships  in  training  schools  and 
other  inducements  be  offered  to  enlist  personnel.  This  is  a  proper 
activity  for  such  state-wide  organizations  as  the  P.  A.  B. 
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Since  the  reorganization  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  this 
past  year  and  the  appointment  of  a  new  Chief  and  increased  appro¬ 
priations  granted  by  the  last  legislature,  the  Council  is  planning  great¬ 
er  activity  in  the  field  of  prevention  of  blindness  as  well  as  help  in  the 
care  of  those  blinded.  The  funds  for  this  purpose  are  quite  limited 
and  can  only  partially  cover  the  needs  in  those  areas  where  other  re¬ 
sources  are  not  available.  The  new  rehabilitation  service,  working  in 
cooperation  with  the  Service  for  the  Blind  in  the  office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  in  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  has  launched  an  ambi¬ 
tious  program  including  case  finding,  physical  and  medical  examina¬ 
tions  and  medical  service  where  necessary,  counselling  and  vocational 
training  and  maintenance  during  this  period,  placement  in  industry 
and  post-placement  supervision.  This  service  will  call  for  the  highest 
type  of  trained  personnel,  ably  guided,  and  should  be  guaranteed 
tenure  of  position  by  civil  service.  Private  organizations  must  see  to 
it  that  their  appropriations  be  continued  and  in  adequate  amounts  to 
fill  in  gaps  in  service  not  otherwise  provided  by  local  funds. 

However,  the  Council  alone  cannot  carry  the  official  burden  of  all 
those  in  the  state  with  partial  sight  or  the  non-sighted.  Other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  state,  as  Public  Instruction,  Health,  etc.,  are  interested 
and  should  be  active  in  the  field.  Private  agencies  must  continue  to 
function  in  their  proper  fields.  Government  cannot  and  probably 
should  not  operate  all  health  and  welfare  work. 

There  is  a  place  in  the  social  planning  for  such  organizations  as 
the  branches  of  the  P.  A.  B.  Their  financial  support,  from  community 
chests,  private  funds,  and  local  tax  monies  and  sale  of  goods  produced 
is  undeniably  proper.  Such  support  renders  them  a  part  of  the  social 
forces  of  the  local  community.  A  study  of  the  activities  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  branches  indicates  a  wide  range  of  activity  but  very  spotty  in 
many  areas.  Some  show  a  well  planned  comprehensive  program  of 
prevention  including  vision  testing  and  assisting  in  establishment  of 
low  vision  classes  in  the  schools,  education  for  pre-school  as  well  as 
older  people,  revolving  fund  for  scholarships,  a  workshop  with  a  train¬ 
ing  program,  etc.  In  some  others  only  a  few  activities  such  as  a  work¬ 
shop  or  a  prevention  program  alone  are  carried  on. 

One  of  the  larger  cities  has  a  multitude  of  organizations  working 
in  the  field  of  the  blind,  ranging  from  direct  relief  in  one  to  a  preven¬ 
tion  program  in  one  of  the  others.  This  results  in  much  duplication  of 
effort  and  leaves  the  public  confused  as  to  where  to  help.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  Community  Chest  in  this  area  is  now  giving  no  assist¬ 
ance  to  any  of  the  organizations  for  the  blind.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
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that  steps  are  now  being  taken  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  these  sev¬ 
eral  organizations  in  order  to  eliminate  duplication  of  work  and  also 
planning  to  insure  a  definite  and  assured  source  of  financial  support 
for  the  reorganized  activities. 

Some  one  organization  in  each  area  in  the  state,  particularly  in 
the  smaller  cities,  should  take  steps  to  develop  a  community  interest 
in  the  blind  so  that  there  be  coordination  of  effort  and  unified  support 
for  these  services.  Such  an  organization  must  present  to  the  public 
the  problems  confronting  the  blind  so  that  the  public  can  be  intelli¬ 
gent  in  its  understanding  and  giving. 
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HOME  TEACHING  AND  REHABILITATION  UNDER  P.  L.  113 

GEORGE  F.  MEYER,  Executive  Director 
New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Newark 

In  discussing  this  subject  I  shall  refer  only  in  passing  to  the 
procedures  which  we  follow  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  despite  the 
introductory  reference  made  to  our  New  Jersey  program.  I  do  this 
because,  in  coordinating  the  home  teaching  program  in  New  Jersey 
with  rehabilitation,  we  have  proceeded  along  lines  which  may  by 
some  agencies  be  considered  unconventional.  We  have  done  this 
because  in  our  State  we  have  but  one  agency  for  the  blind  which 
assumes  responsibilities  that  in  other  states  ate  divided  between  two 
or  more  public  agencies  and  as  in  Pennsylvania  perhaps  a  number  of 
private  agencies.  Few  other  states  would  be  able  to  follow  the  New 
Jersey  pattern  because  of  this  division  of  responsibilities  and  I  think 
it  will  help  us  in  our  thinking,  therefore,  to  consider  the  relationship 
between  home  teaching  and  rehabilitation  as  divorced  from  any  par¬ 
ticular  state  program. 

So  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  no  formal  recognition  given  to  the 
place  of  home  teaching  in  the  rehabilitation  program  established 
under  P.  L.  113.  I  recall  no  mention  of  home  teaching  as  such  in  the 
regulations,  bulletins  or  other  printed  material  issued  by  the  Federal 
Office  of  Rehabilitation.  This  is  not  surprising  because  traditionally 
the  rehabilitation  programs  have  been  administered  through  state 
boards  of  education.  The  approach  and  the  point  of  view,  therefore, 
have  been  through  the  area  of  formal  training  for  the  job. 

Rehabilitation  has  been  a  man’s  organization  while  home  teach¬ 
ing  has  been  largely  in  the  hands  of  women.  Personnel  in  rehabilita¬ 
tion  has  largely  been  chosen  from  the  educational  field  and 
formal  training  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  qualifications  of 
personnel.  This  personnel  has  had  little  or  no  contact  with  the  home 
teaching  field,  its  personnel  or  its  objectives,  and  rightly  or  wrongly  I 
think  many  workers  in  the  rehabilitation  field  look  on  the  service  of 
home  teaching  as  only  a  glorified  program  of  home  visitation.  We 
must  find  some  way  of  more  carefully  defining  our  home  teaching 
objectives  and  procedures  so  as  to  overcome  this  concept.  However, 
rehabilitation,  I  think,  does  in  practice  recognize  the  contribution  of 
home  teaching  as  a  training  service  and  permits  the  expenditure  of 
funds  to  defray  its  cost  in  each  individual  case. 

It  recognizes  that  in  the  case  of  blind  clients  there  is  frequently 
necessary  a  course  of  instruction  generally  thought  of  as  precondi¬ 
tioning  or  prevocational  training  and  it  has  accepted  the  service  of 
home  teaching  as  being  a  legal  source  for  such  training. 
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This  may  embrace  the  process  of  orientation  which  contemplates 
visits  by  the  home  teacher  to  stimulate  eligible  candidates  to  regain 
confidence  in  their  abilities  and  to  acquire  such  skills  as  are  essential 
to  their  further  rehabilitation.  It  might  involve  teaching  a  client  to 
get  about,  to  do  the  things  for  himself  that  most  individuals  do  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  which  many  newly  blinded  persons  feel  that 
they  cannot  perform  without  assistance,  and  developing  the  desire 
and  skill  to  perform  normal  tasks  about  the  house  which  the  adjusted 
blind  person  learns  to  do. 

Training  for  the  second  stage,  or  prevocational  training,  must 
necessarily  be  adjusted  to  the  future  plans  of  the  client.  For  most, 
if  not  all,  it  will  carry  forward  training  in  such  skills  as  typewriting, 
the  use  of  braille,  perhaps  hand  writing  and  probably  for  most  in¬ 
struction  in  handicrafts. 

In  some  instances  the  home  teacher,  guided  by  the  interest  and 
skill  and  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  client,  may  be  assigned 
to  proceed  with  an  elementary  type  of  vocational  training  which  may 
enable  the  individual  to  become  partially  self-supporting  either 
through  development  of  higher  skills  and  handicrafts  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  housewife,  through  instruction  that  enables  her  to  re¬ 
establish  herself  as  a  home  maker  on  a  basis  almost  as  effective  as  be¬ 
fore  the  loss  of  sight.  By  degrees  the  rehabilitation  service  has 
come  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  housewife  to  be  equipped  to  resume 
the  responsibilities  of  her  job  quite  as  much  as  the  individual  who 
seeks  rehabilitation  for  employment  outside  of  the  home.  Perhaps 
this  may  be  considered  a  definite  area  where  the  home  teacher  will 
play  the  part  of  the  vocational  instructor  and  be  recognized  as  such. 

The  rehabilitation  service  does  not  lay  down  a  pattern  for  the 
use  of  the  home  teaching  service.  Such  pattern  must  necessarily  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  plan  of  organization  which  prevails  in  a  given  state. 
It  seems  logical  that  if  in  the  setting  up  of  a  vocational  plan  for  the 
rehabilitant  there  is  need  for  any  of  the  numerous  services  which  the 
home  teacher  can  perform,  these  would  be  listed  and  purchased  on  an 
equitable  basis  either  from  the  home  teaching  branch  of  the  general 
service  for  the  blind  of  the  state  or  from  some  cooperating  agency. 
The  amount  or  the  extent  of  the  service  rendered  would  be  governed 

by  the  specific  needs  of  the  particular  rehabilitant. 

< 

Standards  of  personnel  and  home  teaching  services  naturally 
vary  from  state  to  state  and  from  one  organization  to  another  and  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  the  rehabilitation  service  would  insist  on  evi¬ 
dence  of  satisfactory  standards  of  performance. 
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In  New  Jersey  the  problem  is  somewhat  simplified  by  the  fact 
that  our  home  teaching  program  is  carried  on  by  the  same  agency 
that  administers  the  rehabilitation  program.  Furthermore,  our  case 
supervisor,  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  see  that  each  case  gets  a  full 
and  complete  service,  is  quite  as  much  interested  in  the  outcome  of  the 
home  teachers’  contribution  to  each  case  as  he  is  in  the  outcome  of  the 
total  plan  of  rehabilitation.  The  problem  of  insuring  the  maintenance 
of  proper  standards  for  the  home  teaching  service  would  be  much  more 
complex  if  the  program  were  administered  by  one  or  more  organiza¬ 
tions  not  directly  connected  with  the  rehabilitation. 

Since  rehabilitation  considers  home  teaching  as  a  training  serv¬ 
ice  that  may  or  may  not  be  essential  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  a  given  case,  it  has  preferred  to  have  the  service  provided  to  meet 
the  need  of  each  individual  case  and  to  pay  its  cost  as  a  fee.  This  fee 
represents  the  over-all  cost  of  each  lesson  or  visit  or  course  of  lessons 
which,  when  the  vocational  plan  is  set  up,  promises  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  case.  If  the  progress  of  the  individual  is,  slower 
than  anticipated  after  consultation  the  course  of  instruction  can  be 
extended. 

But  instruction  is  not  the  only  service  which  the  home  teacher 
can  render  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  a  blind  person.  I  think 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  blind  people  are  not  as  likely  to  apply  for 
rehabilitative  services  as  most  other  types  of  disabled,  yet  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  rehabilitation  in  the  last  analysis  must  depend  fundamentally 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  individual  wants  to  succeed.  The  home 
teacher  can  be  an  important  factor  in  stimulating  this  desire  to  be 
self-sufficient  and  self-sustaining. 

In  our  State  we  recognize  the  strategic  part  that  the  strong  home 
teacher  can  play  in  persuading  the  individual  to  accept  and  really 
want  rehabilitation.  She  can  place  before  him  possible  opportunities, 
stimulate  him  to  want  to  do  something  constructive  and  inspire  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  regaining  his  rightful  place  in  the  world  which  might  be 
lacking  without  her  influence.  To  do  this,  we  chose  two  of  our  most 
outstanding  home  teachers.  We  provided  that  all  new  cases  were  to 
be  visited  by  the  special  “intake  worker”  as  potential  rehabilitants. 
We  recognize  that  this  worker  will  visit  a  considerable  number  of 
blind  people  who  will  not  be  interested  in  rehabilitation.  At  the  same 
time,  she  has  the  training  and  skill  to  guide  the  client  in  accordance 
with  what  she  finds  to  be  his  interests  and  his  aptitudes.  If  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  found  to  be  really  interested  in  eventual  employment  for 
either  part  or  full  time  he  is  encouraged  to  make  application  for  re- 
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habilitation  through  the  necessary  medical  and  diagnostic  routines 
for  the  rehabilitation  service.  These  may  result  in  his  eventual  ac¬ 
ceptance  as  a  feasible  case  or  it  may  result  in  his  being  rejected  for 
rehabilitation,  in  which  case  he  is  referred  to  the  non-rehabilitation 
phases  of  the  Commission’s  service. 

If  he  is  not  interested  in  employment  he  is  encouraged  to  accept 

* 

the  home  teaching  service  of  the  Commission  or  take  advantage  of 
other  activities  provided  for  such  clients. 

Through  this  procedure  the  client  is  given  every  opportunity 
to  avail  himself  of  that  phase  of  the  agency’s  service  which  best  meets 
his  needs,  desires  and  capacities  as  judged  by  him  and  the  keen  in¬ 
sight  of  an  alert  and  well  informed  and  well  trained  professional 
worker. 

The  rehabilitation  service  has  conditioned  us  to  think  of  re¬ 
habilitation  only  in  the  sense  of  fitting  people  for  employment.  We, 
in  New  Jersey,  like  to  think  it  is  the  function  of  our  agency  to  re¬ 
habilitate  all  blind  people  so  that  they  may  as  nearly  as  possible 
resume  their  normal  activities  and  be  restored  to  happy  useful  lives, 
whether  or  not  this  involves  remunerative  employment.  Perhaps  the 
greater  service  of  the  home  teacher  is  to  render  that  same  stimula¬ 
tion,  that  same  rehabilitating  influence  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
who  are  not  going  to  be  employed  and  who  are  quite  as  deserv¬ 
ing  of  the  agency’s  attention.  Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  there  are, 
perhaps,  three  blind  people  who  need  to  be  rehabilitated  for  happy 
useful  lives  to  each  one  that  aspires  to  full  employment. 

But  home  teaching  has  much  to  gain  from  associating  itself  with 
rehabilitation.  Because  rehabilitation  weighs  carefully  what  each 
client  can  gain  from  the  home  teaching  service  it  will  force  a  more 
careful  definition  of  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  service.  Because 
it  measures  the  value  of  the  service  in  fees  it  will  require  concrete 
results.  It  will  definitely  put  home  teaching  on  the  spot.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  professional  home  teaching  to  make  sure  that  these 
higher  standards  of  performance  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
philosophy  and  practice  of  every  home  teacher  to  be  applied  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rehabilitation  client,  who  is  being  prepared  for 
employment,  but  to  the  vast  majority  of  other  blind  people  who  need 
rehabilitation  in  the  broader  sense  for  happy  lives.  If  we  do  this, 
home  teachers  will  be  developing  a  rehabilitation  program  of  a  broad¬ 
er  type  that  will  serve  many  more  blind  people  quite  as  effectively 
in  its  way  as  rehabilitation  for  employment  now  serves  that  fortunate 
and  relatively  selected  group  who  look  forward  to  taking  their  place 
as  wage  earners  and  professional  workers. 
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MENTALLY  RETARDED  BLIND  CHILDREN 

MRS.  JESSIE  ROYER  GREAVES,  Principal 
Royer  Greaves  School  for  the  Blind,  Paoli,  Pennsylvania 

This  is,  indeed,  a  privilege  and  a  long  desired  opportunity.  For 
forty-five  years — more  years  than  many  of  you  are  old — I  have  been 
educating  blind  boys  and  girls,  and  this  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have 
had  to  talk  to  a  Conference  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind.  Shall  I  tell  you  how  I  became  interested  in  this  great  work? 
And  why,  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  narrowed  my  sphere  of  endeavor 
from  the  education  of  the  normal  blind  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
mentally  retarded?  Shall  I  be  perfectly  frank  and  honest  and  tell 
you  of  my  struggles  and  discouragements  in  this  later  endeavor? 

It  was  when  I  was  a  senior  in  Emerson  College  of  Oratory  that 
I  made  my  first  contact  with  blind  children.  To  understand  my  re¬ 
action  to  their  motions  and  attitudes,  which  differ  so  greatly  from 
those  of  seeing  children,  I  must  tell  you  a  little  about  the  teaching  of 
Dr.  Charles  Wesley  Emerson  who  founded  his  school  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  body  and  the  voice  are  the  servants  of  the  mind.  They 
must  be  trained  to  be  obedient  servants,  working  with  beauty  and 
economy  of  effort,  and  the  mind  must  be  trained  to  use  them. 

You  can  imagine  my  reactions  when,  after  three  years  of  such 
pedagogical  training,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  unbeautiful  and 
wasteful  motions  of  the  little  blind  children  in  the  Overbrook  Kinder¬ 
garten.  I  had  not  planned  to  be  a  teacher — I  had  been  training  for 
public  speaking — but  the  acute  need  of  those  little  folks  compelled  me 
to  consult  Dr.  Emerson  about  it.  He  showed  me  how  certain  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  Emerson  System  would  develop  in  a  blind  child  poise, 
balance,  muscular  sense  and  the  sense  of  direction,  I  passed  this  in¬ 
formation  on  to  Dr.  Allen,  and  now  quote  from  his  article  published 
in  the  Teacher’s  Forum  in  1940,  entitled  “Emerson  Training  for  the 
Blind.” 

“Miss  Royer’s  interest  and  personality  eventually  led  me  to  em¬ 
ploy  her  as  a  part-time  instructor  in  what  we  agreed  to  call  ‘physical 
expression  and  declamation.’  Her  enthusiasm  was  contagious  and 
before  the  end  of  her  first  year  she  had  given  a  public  declamation 
contest  so  surprisingly  good  that  I  still  recall  it  after  all  these  years. 

“Our  annual  report  for  1903  noted  a  marked  improvement  in 
pupil  poise  and  personal  carriage;  also  a  physical  expression  which 
followed  a  corresponding  mental  impression  which  the  pupils  never 
had  got  before.  Visiting  teachers  remarked  upon  the  naturalness  of 
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speech  and  gesture;  also  upon  the  continual  willingness  of  those  young 
people  to  tackle  anything. 

“Presently  this  physical  expression,  next  to  music  and  the  boys' 
athletics,  had  permeated  the  whole  school  life,  raising  its  intellectual, 
mental,  and  moral  tone.  The  disagreeable  mannerisms,  once  so  con¬ 
spicuous,  had  disappeared.  We  had  become  almost  a  normal  com¬ 
munity  and  were  so  regarded  by  our  neighbors  who  had  originally 
resented  the  coming  of  the  'blind  asylum’  to  Overbrook.” 

For  twenty-five  years  I  did  this  work  at  Overbrook,  teaching 
every  pupil  there,  but  gradually  a  strain  of  sadness  crept  into  the  joy¬ 
ousness  of  my  work.  What  became  of  the  pupils  who  most  needed 
what  I  had  to  give?  They  were  dropped  from  the  school  and  lost 
their  chance!  We  teachers  felt  the  tragedy  of  this  but  were  unable 
to  better  the  situation.  When  mental  testing  was  introduced  more 
pupils  were  dropped  to  useless  hopeless  lives.  One  September  I  went 
home  in  tears  because  five  girls  had  been  dismissed  from  the  fifth 
grade,  all  of  whom  should  have  had  a  chance.  My  husband  said,  “You 
are  giving  to  the  blind  now  all  the  time  and  strength  that  you  can 
give — you  must  not  worry  about  this.” 

But  when  he  was  taken  and  I  was  left  childless,  I  told  Mr.  Burritt 
that  I  would  take  into  my  own  home  for  the  summer  one  of  the  un¬ 
taught  babies  he  had  brought  to  Overbrook  from  the  Arthur  Home 
and  see  if  I  could  not  help  her.  She  was  thirteen  years  old,  and 
weighed  fifty-six  pounds.  I  taught  her  to  bite,  to  chew,  to  walk — in 
fact  everything  but  to  talk  and  sing — both  of  these  she  could  do 
beautifully.  Later  she  became  a  pupil  in  my  own  school,  was  our  vocal 
soloist  for  years,  and  today  she  is  a  voluminous  reader  and  writes  me 
good;  braille  letters. 

f 

After  that  first  summer  when  I  taught  her  in  my  own  home  I 
returned  her  to  Overbrook  and  in  October  Mr.  Burritt  told  me  I  would 
have  to  take  her  back  and  take  also  a  delicate  child  he  had  admitted 
from  Virginia.  When  I  protested  that  I  could  not  pay  for  help  on 
what  I  would  receive  for  two  children  he  said,  “Oh,  I  could  tell  you 
where  you  could  get  a  dozen.”  On  the  strength  of  that  promise  I 
rented  a  big  house  and  made  the  necessary  arrangements  to  start  a 
school  for  these  most  needy  children.  However  when  I  reported  to 
Mr.  Burritt  what  I  had  done,  he  said,  “I  thought  you  were  going  to  do 
it  here.  I  always  intended  it  should  be  done  here.” 

My  reply  was,  “I  would  never  undertake  it  in  an  institution.  These 
children  need  a  normal  home  life.  How  can  you  expect  to  develop  a 
normal  child  in  an  unnatural  environment.”  Needless  to  say  that  my 
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efforts  to  gain  interest  in  Harrisburg  were  blocked  for  the  next  fifteen 
years. 

I  started  my  school  with  one  pupil  from  Virginia,  a  month  later 
New  Jersey  sent  me  one.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  continue  teach¬ 
ing  at  Overbrook  five  years  more  so  as  to  have  funds  to  keep  my  own 
school  running.  I  took  all  the  homeless  children  from  Overbrook  for 
vacations  for  the  same  reason — some  summers  I  had  as  many  as 
twenty-five  to  take  care  of.  During  the  winter  I  had  seven  or  eight 
pupils  of  my  own,  but  with  insufficient  financial  returns. 

When  Mary  Dranga  Campbell  became  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
State  Council  for  the  Blind,  she  persuaded  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  to  give  me  support  for  five  children  who  were  receiving 
no  training.  By  this  time  people  in  the  community  had  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  my  work  and  we  received  some  outside  help.  We  tried  to  get 
more  by  appealing  to  the  Lions  Clubs  in  different  parts  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  but  we  were  forced  to  give  that  up  by  those  who  were  getting 
the  Lions’  support  for  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Senator  Lanius  was  carrying  on  that  campaign  and  we  were  told  to 
stay  out  of  the  field. 

After  Mrs.  Campbell’s  influence  was  no  longer  felt  in  Harrisburg, 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  ceased  supporting  pupils  in  our 
school. 

One  of  these  was  a  boy  of  seventeen  and  it  was  tragic  that  his 
training  should  cease,  so  I  tried  to  raise  funds  for  him  myself.  I  sent 
my  field  secretary  into  his  locality  to  see  what  could  be  done  through 
a  school  entertainment.  The  owner  of  a  park  between  two  centers  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  offered  the  use  of  his 
pavilion,  the  head  of  one  center  agreed  that  it  was  the  right  thing  to 
do,  the  head  of  the  other  center — and  that  was  in  the  town  in  which 
my  pupil  lived — objected.  He  said  it  would  interfere  with  the  financial 
workings  of  his  branch,  but  he  would  get  the  local  Lions  Club  to  give 
us  a  generous  contribution.  We  did  not  give  the  entertainment,  the 
Lions  Club  did  not  give  us  a  contribution,  but  we  kept  the  boy  in 
-school  another  year.  I  might  add  that  the  same  Branch  Supervisor 
has  made  recent  appeals  to  our  school  to  help  children  from  his  dis¬ 
trict. 

Dr.  Allen  said  to  me  once  that  a  pioneer’s  path  is  always  a  hard 
one.  We  found  it  so  because  there  was  strong  opposition  to  our  school. 
Untruths  which  were  most  harmful  were  told  about  us — we  were  al¬ 
ways  informed  of  them  when  it  was  too  late  to  refute  them — so  I  tried 
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to  keep  our  light  under  a  bushel  as  far  as  our  own  State  was  con¬ 
cerned.  Outside  Pennsylvania  educators  and  welfare  workers  wel¬ 
comed  the  advantage  we  offered  to  their  retarded  blind  children.  For 
years  the  New  England  States  have  supported  pupils  at  Royer- 
Greaves,  last  year  we  had  pupils  from  all  but  one  of  those  states  and 
from  five  other  states  outside  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  were  some  welfare  workers  in  our  own  State  who  tried  to 
help  Royer-Greaves.  I  remember  being  invited  to  attend  one  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  at  which  Mrs.  Isabel  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  Matthew  Dunn  (who  already  knew  all  the  answers)  asked 
me  question  after  question  until  the  history  of  our  school,  our  methods 
and  their  results  were  explained  in  detail  to  those  who  should  give 
them  consideration. 

In  1940  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  working  with 
Mr.  Burlingame  and  the  Council,  brought  about  a  conference  of  edu¬ 
cators  and  workers  which  by  reports  given  and  discussion  showed 
what  should  be  done  to  help  the  retarded  blind  children  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  principals  of  both  regular  schools  for  the  blind,  Mr.  Joice 
and  Mr.  Cowgill,  with  Dr.  Allen  brought  to  Royer-Greaves  on  two 
different  occasions  the  Adviser  of  Special  Education  of  the  State,  and 
finally  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  assumed  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  seven  pupils — now  thirteen — at  Royer-Greaves.  The  present 
Adviser  of  Special  Education  is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  our  work. 

That  we  have  been  able  to  build  up  a  fine  physical  plant  during 
these  twenty-five  years  is  due  to  the  unselfishness  of  my  helpers  and 
the  generosity  of  the  friends  we  have  made.  When  I  bought  the  King 
of  Prussia  property  I  sold  the  little  home  my  mother  had  given  me  to 
make  partial  payment  on  it.  It  was  an  old  two  family  house.  Through 
the  kindness  of  my  cousin  who  is  a  builder,  I  was  able  to  turn  it  into 
a  one  family  house  with  modern  heating  and  plumbing,  to  add  a  work¬ 
room,  a  basement  kitchen,  and  a  twenty  foot  wide  addition  which 
gave  us  two  school  rooms,  four  bedrooms  and  an  office.  This  took  a 
good  many  years  to  accomplish,  but  the  property  was  free  from  debt 
when  we  were  able  to  sell  it  five  years  ago  and  buy  our  present  home  in 
Paoli. 

Today,  owing  to  legacies  received,  this  home  is  also  free  from 
debt.  We  have  a  valuable  property  with  frontage  on  two  roads,  a 
farmer’s  house,  a  large  workshop,  and  a  twenty-two  room  stone  house 
which  is  our  home  and  school.  We  are  back  from  the  road  with  plenty 
of  room  for  the  children  to  run.  We  have  expanded  so  in  five  years 
that  we  are  greatly  in  need  of  a  real  nursery  and  more  school  rooms. 
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We  need,  too,  more  room  for  our  cattle  and  poultry  with  which  we 
keep  our  freezer  supplied.  It  is  impossible  to  be  satisfied  in  this  work, 
one  must  always  be  expanding. 

We  have  learned  many  lessons  during  these  twenty-five  years, 
some  of  them  proving  what  others  had  already  found  to  be  true.  One 
of  these — “A  sound  mind  is  dependent  upon  a  sound  body”  is  illu¬ 
strated  in  many  of  our  pupils.  One  eight  year  old  boy  came  to  us  four 
inches  under  height  and  eighteen  pounds  under  weight.  In  five  weeks 
after  he  was  under  our  doctor’s  care  he  had  grown  an  inch  and  gained 
four  pounds.  His  sister  is  also  our  pupil.  They  both  suffer  from  third 
degree  flat  feet  and  stiffened  knees,  very  defective  speech  and  gingi¬ 
vitis,  the  eleven  year  old  girl  having  already  lost  her  front  teeth.  Their 
eye  trouble  is  supposed  to  be  muscular — how  could  it  be  otherwise 
when  the  entire  muscular  system  is  so  weakened !  These  children  do 
not  seem  to  be  very  dull.  If  we  can  ever  get  them  built  up  they  may 
progress  quite  normally. 

Another  child  at  the  age  of  five  was  carried  into  our  school  lying 
on  a  man’s  hands,  looking  like  a  sick  eighteen  months  old  baby  and 
weighing  twenty-six  pounds.  In  three  years  he  had  added  twenty 
pounds  to  his  weight,  and  after  four  and  one  quarter  years  in  Royer- 
Greaves  he  sang  and  played  piano  at  the  Conference  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Exceptional  Children  in  Harrisburg.  His  mind  has  developed 
with  his  body. 

An  important  lesson  which  we  have  learned  is  that  the  retarded 
blind  child  may  develop  more  after  he  is  sixteen  than  at  some  earlier 
period.  In  our  homes  for  feeble  minded,  sixteen  is  the  age  the  child 
must  cease  academic  effort  and  be  placed  at  manual  labor.  Many  of  our 
pupils  have  developed  mentally  after  they  have  rounded  out  their 
physical  growth.  Two  years  ago  a  sixteen  year  old  boy,  who  had  been 
in  school  but  a  few  months  when  he  was  six,  was  brought  to  Royer- 
Greaves.  His  habitual  position  at  home  with  his  hands  pressed  be¬ 
tween  his  knees  was  so  contracting  that  his  hands  were  elongated, 
his  weight  seventy-eight  pounds  and  the  hollows  at  either  side  of  his 
chest  and  at  the  base  of  the  sternum  so  deep  that  our  doctor  ordered 
an  immediate  X-ray  of  his  lungs.  Today  he  is  a  slender,  fine  looking 
young  man,  and  in  spite  of  language  difficulty — his  people  speak  Rus- 
sion — he  has  progressed  remarkably  in  his  school  work. 

We  have  proved  my  theory  that  the  retarded  blind  child  needs  a 
normal  home  life.  We  live  as  one  family  at  Royer-Greaves,  which  is 
a  second  home  to  our  children.  With  the  responsibilities,  caring  for 
guests  and  the  social  opportunities  of  the  home,  our  pupils  are  happier  > 
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and  better  prepared  for  family  life  than  they  could  be  with  institu¬ 
tional  training.  We  have  sacrificed  some  other  things  to  preserve  the 
home  life,  but  it  has  paid  us  to  do  so.  The  value  of  home  training  has 
been  proved  in  the  post-school  life  of  our  pupils. 

Another  most  important  lesson  we  have  learned  is  that  the  po¬ 
tentialities  of  a  subnormal  blind  child  cannot  be  estimated.  We  have 
had  children  who  gave  a  promise  of  real  development  but  who,  at  the 
age  of  puberty,  developed  epilepsy  or  a  mental  twist  that  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  remain  in  school.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  had 
children  who  were  condemned  to  imbecility  by  the  psychologist  who 
have  developed  into  useful  and  respected  citizens.  We  have  had  pu¬ 
pils  who  have  had  a  normal  I.  Q.  but  whose  performance  was  ex¬ 
tremely  irregular  owing  to  a  paucity  of  nerve  force.  So  we  have  been 
very  cautious  in  passing  judgment  on  any  sub-normal  blind  child  and 
have  given  lengthy  trial  periods  to  doubtful  cases. 

Let  me  recapitulate  the  things  we  have  learned  from  twenty-five 
years’  experience : 

The  potentiality  of  the  mentally  retarded  blind  child  cannot  be 
estimated. 

We  cannot  develop  the  mind  until  after  we  have  established  a 
strong  body. 

Both  mind  and  body  of  the  mentally  retarded  blind  child  may  be 
developed  after  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Some  retarded  blind  children  develop  more  after  they  are  sixteen 
than  at  an  earlier  period. 

Some  pupils  have  developed  mentally  after  they  have  rounded 
out  their  physical  growth. 

Normal  home  life  is  an  important  factor  in  the  education  of  the 
retarded  blind. 

-  a  v 

Now,  what  of  the  future  of  the  mentally  retarded  blind  child? 
From  the  queries  which  I  receive  from  all  over  our  country  I  know 
that  educators  are  awake  to  the  situation  and  are  turning  to  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  help.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Pennsylvania  is  now  in  sympathy  with  our  work  and  anxious  to  have 
the  educable  retarded  blind  children  trained  in  our  school.  We  must 
expand  to  meet  all  these  calls  for  help. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  thank  each  and  every  member  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  for  the  help  they  have  given  us. 
It  has  been  a  comfort  and  an  encouragement  to  me  personally  that 
you  as  an  organization  were  back  of  me  and  wTere  boosting  the  cause 
of  the  mentally  retarded  blind  children  of  Pennsylvania. 
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VISION  CARE  AND  EYE  HAZARDS  IN  INDUSTRY 

R.  C.  PONTZ,  Safety  Director 
Radio  Corporation  of  America — Victor  Division 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

Industry  today  realizes  the  necessity  of  vision  requirements  and 
eye  protection,  and  is  aware  that  through  such  a  program  the  fol¬ 
lowing  benefits  can  be  gained: 

1.  Increased  production  through  correct  vision  placement. 

2.  Decreased  number  of  illnesses  resulting  from  eye  strain  con¬ 
ditions  such  as  headaches  and  nervous  conditions. 

3.  Decreased  absenteeism. 

4.  Lower  turnover. 

5.  Reduction  of  eye  accidents. 

Conversely  the  employee  benefits  are  the  same.  By  being  placed 
on  a  job  with  the  correct  vision  requirements  the  employee  is  able  to 
produce  more  efficiently,  experiences  less  fatigue,  experiences  less 
illness,  benefits  financially  due  to  being  aJble  to  be  on  the  job  every  day 
at  the  maximum  efficiency,  and  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  having 
adequate  protection  against  the  loss  of  an  eye  due  to  flying  particles 
or  chemicals. 

Now  the  problem  is,  “How  can  industry  bring  all  this  about  ?” 
“What  can  industry  do  to  derive  all  of  these  benefits  ?” 

Speaking  from  experience,  let  me  explain  some  of  the  controls 
which  have  been  established  at  the  Lancaster  Plant.  In  our  plant  a 
prospective  employee  who  applies  for  a  job,  provided  he  possesses  the 
required  job  qualifications  and  moral  background,  is  given  a  complete 
pre-physical  examination  by  our  Plant  Physician.  Some  of  the  checks 
this  examination  includes  are  blood  pressure,  hearing  tests,  nose, 
throat,  mouth,  teeth,  heart,  lungs,  and  Wasserman  examinations,  and 
a  past  medical  history  of  the  prospective  employee  is  compiled  to  de¬ 
termine  if  he  is  physically  qualified  to  work  in  our  plant. 

It  is  during  this  pre-physical  examination  that  we  check  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  vision  to  determine  the  type  of  vision  the  employee  has.  This 
test  is  given  on  a  commercially  built  industrial  tester  and  the  tests 
include  the  following : 

1.  Test  each  eye  separately  for  vision  (distance). 

2.  Both  eyes  tested  together  (distance). 

3.  Color  blindness  check. 
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4.  Depth  perception  check. 

5.  Muscle  Imbalance. 

6.  Focusing — 

Near  point. 

Far  point. 

7.  Acuity  test  (sharpness  detail). 

8.  Astigmatism  (slight,  mild). 

We  have  set  up  our  own  standards  for  our  close  operations  and 
we  place  only  those  employees  who  are  given  a  20-20  rating  on  these 
jobs.  Persons  rejected  for  20-20  vision  are  placed  on  operations  re¬ 
quiring  lower  standards.  Anyone  who  is  rated  20-150  is  considered  as 
being  industrially  blind  and  too  high  a  risk  for  employment. 

We  also  use  the  Snellen  Chart  and  have  found  this  method  to  be 
desirable  for  individuals  who  have  difficulty  in  following  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  nurse  when  taking  a  commercial  test.  These  tests  are 
given  by  a  registered  nurse  and  the  individual  charts  (or  sight  pro¬ 
files)  are  reviewed  and  treated  by  the  Plant  Physician.  The  Em¬ 
ployment  section  is  guided  by  the  recommendations  of  the  Physician 
when  assigning  the  new  employee  to  a  job.  It  would  be  very  foolish 
for  me  to  state  that  this  method  is  fool-proof  because,  even  after  such 
a  careful  analysis,  we  do  make  mistakes.  However,  such  cases  are 
removed  immediately  from  the  job. 

You  may  say  that  this  is  really  a  fine  screening  job.  True,  but  all 
of  the  screening  one  does  is  of  little  value  unless  the  employee  has  the 
proper  working  conditions.  By  this  I  mean  proper  lighting — the  cor¬ 
rect  number  of  foot  candles  at  the  work  area  for  the  type  of  operation. 

In  our  plant  we  use  overhead  fluorescent  lighting  which  is  lo¬ 
cated  13  feet  from  the  floor  and  can  supply  40  to  65  foot  candles  of 
light  to  the  work  area.  For  operations  requiring  very  close  vision, 
we  provide  additional  lighting  facilities  at  the  immediate  work  area. 
In  some  cases,  depending  on  the  type  of  operation,  it  is  necessary  to 
supply  up  to  450  foot  candles  of  light.  We  are  also  considering  color 
dynamics  for  some  of  our  close  vision  operations  in  an  effort  to  further 
reduce  eye  fatigue. 

After  we  have  placed  the  employee  on  the  operation  best  suited 
to  his  vision  qualifications,  we  have  the  problem  of  protecting  the 
employee’s  eyes  from  hazards  encountered  in  industry.  Some  of  the 
hazards  the  employee  must  be  protected  from  are  flying  and  striking 
objects  and  particles,  dust,  dirt,  chemicals,  and  injurious  light  rays 
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such  as  infra-red,  ultra-violet,  and  sodium.  This  protection  can  be 
provided  through  two  mediums: 

1.  Machine  guarding. 

2.  Goggles. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  value  of  machine  guarding.  This  re¬ 
sponsibility  lies  with  the  design  engineer  when  designing  a  piece  of 
equipment  on  the  drawing  board.  It  is  far  more  advantageous  to  place 
a  permanent  guard  on  the  equipment  because  you  do  not  have  to  rely 
on  the  employee  to  follow  safety  rules  and  instructions. 

The  other  method  is  through  the  use  of  personal  goggles  and 
shields.  Although  eye  hazards  vary  in  different  industries,  we  have 
found  nine  basic  eye  hazards  in  our  industry  which  must  be  protected 
against  through  the  use  of  safety  goggles  and  shields  offering  the  fol¬ 
lowing  protection: 

1.  Goggles  offering  side  and  front  protection. 

2.  Goggles  offering  protection  against  direct  flying  particles. 

3.  Goggles  offering  protection  against  acid  and  alkali  splash. 

4.  Goggles  offering  protection  against  infra-red  and  ultra-violet 
rays. 

5.  Goggles  offering  protection  against  sodium  rays. 

6.  Goggles  offering  front  and  side  protection  and  protection 
against  infra-red  and  infra-violet  rays. 

7.  Goggles  offering  protection  against  harmful  light  rays  in¬ 
curred  while  gas  and  arc  welding  under  a  hood. 

8.  Face  shield  offering  protection  against  explosion  flash  burns. 

9.  Head  hoods  offering  protection  against  harmful  light  rays  and 
flash  burns  during  atomic  hydrogen  and  electric  arc  welding 
operations. 

All  safety  goggles  issued  to  our  employees  meet  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  specifications. 

In  some  sections  of  our  plant,  operations  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  hazard  is  not  confined  to  the  equipment  but  is  prevalent 
throughout  the  section.  These  areas  are  indicated  by  a  three  inch  red 
stripe  painted  on  the  floor  and  nobody  is  permitted  to  enter  unless  he 
is  wearing  goggles. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  tried  to  outline  policies  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  eye  testing  for  job  placement  and  the  protection  of  the 
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eyes  from  industrial  hazards.  But  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  all  the 
rules  and  regulations  are  absolutely  worthless  unless  they  can  be 
enforced.  Different  methods  have  been  tried.  I  do  not  like  to  use  the 
term  “enforce”  as  I  feel  the  best  method  of  selling  safety  is  through 
education  of  our  employees  in  safe  practices.  We  have  been  success¬ 
ful,  but  we  still  have  those  individuals  who  think,  “It  has  never  hap¬ 
pened  to  me !  Why  should  I  wear  goggles  or  any  other  personal  safety 
device?”  These  are  the  individuals  against  whom  it  is  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  disciplinary  action. 

We  also  try  to  sell  safety  to  our  employees  through  the  use  of 
posters  illustrating  eye  hazards  pertaining  to  our  industry. 

Then,  too,  follow-up  on  an  eye  protection  program  is  quite  essen¬ 
tial  if  such  a  program  is  to  be  successful. 

We  have  established  a  policy  whereby  all  eye  injuries,  regardless 
of  how  slight  the  injury  may  be,  are  treated  by  the  Plant  Dispensary. 
All  eye  injuries  are  investigated  to  determine  their  cause  and  prevent 
a  recurrence.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  found  that  an  employee  was 
working  on  an  operation  requiring  eye  protection  and  was  not  wearing 
goggles  when  the  accident  occurred.  These  cases  are  immediately 
referred  to  the  employee's  supervisor  for  correction  and  the  employee 
is  notified  of  the  ultimate  results  from  further  offenses. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  are  very  proud  of  our  eye 
injury  record  at  the  RCA  plant  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  We  have 
worked  a  total  of  19  million  man  hours  since  the  opening  of  the  Plant 
in  December,  1942  without  a  lost  time  accident  due  to  an  eye  injury. 
We  will  try  to  maintain  the  excellent  record  through  further  research 
in  eye  testing  methods,  training  and  education,  and  the  best  in  eye 
protection  equipment. 

- o - 
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PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS— STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

ALICE  0.  BOOTH,  Supervisor,  Prevention  of  Blindness, 

New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 


The  Act,  which  created  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  thirty-three  years  ago,  required  the  Commission  to  maintain 
information  describing  the  causes  of  blindness.  Further  it  required 
that  the  causes  of  blindness  be  studied,  that  measures  be  established 
for  preventing  blindness,  and  that  eye  examinations  and  follow-up 
care  be  arranged.  The  passage  of  the  Act  made  possible  the  initiation 
of  a  diversified  state-wide  prevention  program. 

With  this  mandated  purpose  the  first  responsibility  lay  in  stimu¬ 
lating  and  promoting  all  activities  which  would  prevent  blindness  and 
conserve  vision.  The  second,  of  equal  importance,  lay  in  case  finding, 
seeking  out  those  individuals  in  need  of  eye  care  and  in  locating  the 
types  of  eye  disease  upon  which  prevention  measures  should  be  di¬ 
rected.  Thus  the  nucleus  of  a  prevention  program  was  evolved,  which 
with  wide  expansion  is  carried  on  today. 

-  Basic  standards  of  classification  were  set  forth  and  two  main 
categories  were  established — “Blind”  and  “Not  Blind.”  These  were 
dependent  upon  the  eye  diagnosis,  visual  acuity  and,  under  certain 
conditions,  the  perimetric  field.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  categorical 
distinction  is  essential  in  any  organization  for  the  blind.  Its  value  to 
prevention  of  blindness  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  provides  material  upon 
which  to  build  a  program.  Identification  of  the  causes  of  blindness 
and  the  conditions  from  which  they  stem  is  necessary  in  order  to 
place  due  preventive  emphasis. 

Concurrently  it  was  recognized  that  the  tabulation  of  eye  diag¬ 
noses  would  be  invaluable  to  the  success  of  any  effort  on  blindness  pre¬ 
vention.  The  system  established  follows  that  endorsed  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Medical  Association.  This  “Nomenclature  of  Eye  Diseases,”  in¬ 
dicating  by  code  the  topographical  location  and  the  etiology  of  the 
eye  disease,  provides  ready  reference  to  the  part  of  the  eye  involved 
and  the  cause  of  the  eye  condition.  Through  this  type  of  information, 
supplemented  in  code  by  personal  and  regional  identification,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  particular  optical  conditions  and 
also  the  prevalence  of  certain  diseases  in  specific  areas  of  the  state. 

The  first  and  possibly  the  most  spectacular  action  taken  by  the 
Commission  was  a  concentrated  effort  to  stamp  out  potential  causes  of 
blindness,  as  in  the  better  control  of  communicable  and  infectious  dis¬ 
eases.  Attention  was  directed  immediately  toward  ophthalmia  neona- 
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torum,  a  great  contributor  to  blindness.  For  a  period  of  more  than 
10  years  every  infant  in  New  York  State,  known  by  the  Department 
of  Health  to  have  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  was  visited  by  a  member 
of  our  staff.  Data  on  pre-natal  care,  place  of  delivery — at  home  or 
in  hospital, — methods  of  eye  prophylaxis  and  other  ensuing  hygienic 
measures  following  birth  were  carefully  noted  and  studied.  Complete 
investigations  were  permanently  instituted.  The  incidence  of  blind¬ 
ness  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum  began  to  decline.  For  the  past  five 
years  not  a  single  case  of  blindness  from  this  cause  has  been  reported 
to  the  Commission. 

During  this  period,  techniques  of  visual  screening  were  demon¬ 
strated,  particularly  in  their  application  to  the  pre-school  and  kinder¬ 
garten  age  child.  The  importance  of  detecting  visual  loss  in  young 
children  had  long  been  recognized.  Experimentation  in  various  types 
of  vision  testing  had  brought  forth  one  method  particularly  applicable 
to  children  who  were  too  young  to  read.  This  technique  was  adopted 
and  has  stood  the  test  of  years. 

In  the  spirit  of  a  game  the  child  is  taught  to  indicate  with  his 
arms  the  position  of  the  letter  E,  drawn  to  the  exact  measurements 
used  in  the  standard  Snellen  eye  chart.  Carrying  out  the  same  idea  of 
play  he  shows  the  examiner  through  his  arm  movements  exactly  how 
much  of  the  chart  he  is  able  to  see.  Signs  of  muscle  imbalance  and 
reaction  to  light  are  noted  by  the  examiner  at  the  same  time.  During 
his  performance  the  child  is  observed  closely.  Undue  tilting  of  the 
head  or  strained  facial  expression  may  signify  visual  difficulties  and 
should  be  considered  in  the  analysis  of  the  child’s  record.  All  depart¬ 
ures  from  the  normal,  whether  in  the  child’s  recognition  of  the 
symbol  E  or  in  the  external  appearance  of  the  eye,  bear  medical  in¬ 
spection. 

Correction  may  be  purely  optical.  It  may  very  well  be  physical. 
A  pair  of  glasses  can  suffice  under  certain  circumstances  but  often¬ 
times  the  seat  of  the  trouble  lies  in  some  systemic  condition  as,  for 
example,  diseased  tonsils,  which  are  frequent  offenders  in  childhood. 
Where  defects  can  not  be  improved  one  significant  step  is  gained,  nev¬ 
ertheless.  Visual  loss  is  discovered  at  an  early  age.  The  child’s  true 
handicap  is  apparent  and  its  reflection  in  his  behavior  is  better  under¬ 
stood.  With  proper  handling  the  hurdles  lying  ahead  can  be  met  more 
realistically. 

The  integration  of  visual  screening  into  Child  Health  programs 
was  accomplished  early.  As  a  natural  consequence,  questions  soon 
arose  on  the  amount  of  squint  which  was  detected  through  this  vision 
testing  process.  Children  with  crossed-eyes  were  found  in  disturb- 
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ingly  large  numbers.  The  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  a  pediatrician, 
who  was  connected  with  a  county  health  unit,  were  responsible  in  part 
for  the  Orthoptic  Training  Demonstration  which  the  Commission  or¬ 
ganized  on  a  county  basis.  With  the  endorsement  of  the  Medical 
Society  and  the  full  approval  and  cooperation  of  the  local  ophthal¬ 
mologists,  a  project  was  launched.  At  strategic  locations,  centers 
were  opened  where  children,  referred  by  eye  physicians,  were  trained 
in  eye  exercises  suitable  to  their  needs  by  an  orthoptic  technician  who 
was  supplied  by  the  Commission.  At  its  conclusion  the  Demonstra¬ 
tion  was  credited  with  a  high  percentage  of  improvements.  Many 
cases  continued  with  private  treatment.  Parents,  public  health  and 
school  nurses,  educators  and  social  workers  became  alert  to  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  straightening  crossed-eyes  and  improving  sight.  Perma- 
*  nent  frameworks  for  orthoptics  were  also  set  up  and  are  in  existence 
today. 

Further  effects  of  this  undertaking  were  seen  almost  at  once 
when  health  and  welfare  workers  expressed  a  desire  for  means  of 
securing  more  intensive  information  in  the  field  of  ophthalmic  social 
work.  Repeated  requests  brought  about  the  first  “Survey  of  Eye 
Conditions”  course  which  was  conducted  by  the  Commission  at  New 
York  University  on  an  academic  level.  With  a  coordinator  of  dis¬ 
tinctive  ability,  lectures  were  given  by  ophthalmologists,  lighting  engi¬ 
neers,  educators  in  the  sight  saving  field,  and  ophthalmic  social  work¬ 
ers.  Later  the  University  assumed  full  control  of  the  course.  Teach¬ 
ers’  College  at  Columbia  University  soon  followed  with  a  second  “Sur¬ 
vey”  course,  likewise  planned  by  the  Commission.  Enrollments  have 
shown  the  varying  interests  of  students.  The  course  content  is  ap¬ 
plicable  in  practically  all  fields  of  health  work  as  well  as  in  the  areas 
of  psychology  and  sociology.  Well  rooted  principles  of  sight  con¬ 
servation  are  being  carried  into  coordinating  activities  by  these  stu¬ 
dents. 

To  enrich  the  knowledge  of  professional  people  on  a  non-academ¬ 
ic  basis  and  as  a  stimulation  to  lay  groups,  Eye  Institutes  were  intro¬ 
duced.  These  have  proven  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  means  of  pub¬ 
licizing  sight  conservation  and  have  also  been  an  important  influence 
in  its  advancement.  Addresses  by  ophthalmologists  cover  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  eye,  its  function  and  the  significance  of  the  more  fre¬ 
quently  seen  eye  diseases.  The  relationship  of  lighting  to  vision  is 
emphasized,  as  are  sight  saving  educational  measures  and  the  need 
for  medical  social  follow-up.  One  of  the  foremost  aims  in  this  move¬ 
ment  is  the  encouragement  of  the  audience  to  seek  more  knowledge 
on  the  subject. 
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Case  finding,  one  of  the  functions  of  the  program,  was  carried  on 
simultaneously  with  these  early  developments.  In  those  years  per¬ 
sons  with  eye  trouble  needing  ophthalmological  examinations  and 
medical  or  surgical  treatment  were  given  individual  assistance  by  a 
Commission  ophthalmic  medical  social  worker.  This  service  is  still 
rendered,  although  not  to  the  same  extent.  With  the  advancement 
of  our  educational  activities  the  need  has  decreased.  This  eventually 
justifies  our  endeavors  to  spread  far  and  wide  sight  conservation 
information. 

Local  community  workers  are  now  more  aware  of  their  sight 
conservation  responsibilities  and  are  better  equipped  to  administer 
them.  They  are  initiating  their  own  local  programs,  advising  and 
aiding  clients  with  eye  difficulties.  They  regard  our  ophthalmic  case 
worker  as  a  counsellor  with  whom  they  may  confer  on  special  eye 
problem  cases.  Our  worker’s  case  load  is  in  the  median  bracket.  As¬ 
sistance  is  rendered  to  the  individual  patient  whenever  the  occasion 
arises.  This  service  is  elastic;  it  may  include  arrangements  for 
ophthalmological  examination,  hospitalization,  surgery,  or  measure¬ 
ments  for  special  optical  devices.  At  opportune  times,  the  necessity 
for  eye  care  and  good  general  health  is  interpreted  in  relation  to  the 
client’s  own  situation.  Explanation  of  the  relationship  between 
health,  educational  and  social  problems  is  also  enlightening  to  the 
client  as  a  means  of  understanding  his  condition  and  effecting  his 
adjustment. 

Obviously  only  the  highlights  of  our  prevention  program  can  be 
identified.  Each  development  opens  up  other  opportunities  for  ex¬ 
pansion.  With  a  gradual  increase  in  staff  it  has  been  possible  to 
introduce  projects,  direct  surveys,  and  conduct  many  activities  which 
can  not  be  mentioned  in  a  limited  time.  For  this  reason  it  has  been 
my  intention  to  unfold  our  program  in  such  a  way  as  to  reveal  the 
transitional  processes  from  a  modest  beginning  to  its*  present  scope. 

This  panoramic  view  continues  with  other  measures  that  have 
been  fruitful.  Among  these  are  lectures  on  eye  hygiene  now  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  curriculum  of  some  of  the  outstanding  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  state.  The  topics  presented  range  from  ophthalmic 
fundamentals  to  eye  medical  social  concepts.  Manifestations  of  the 
principal  eye  diseases  are  stressed ;  visual  screening  is  demonstrated, 
followed  by  periods  of  practice  in  the  technique,  among  the  students ; 
and  the  methods  of  sight  saving  education  are  explored.  It  has  been 
noted  from  the  inception  of  this  cooperative  movement  that  the  class¬ 
room  experiences  of  the  students  are  dovetailed  with  their  more  gen¬ 
eral  activities  as  they  enter  coordinating  fields. 
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Lectures  are  accepted  by  institutions  of  learning  on  the  highest 
academic  level  and  the  integration  of  our  program  into  their  existing 
framework  marks  a  milestone  in  accomplishment. 

On  a  medical  social  level,  eye  instruction  has  been  introduced 
into  a  majority  of  the  registered  schools  of  nursing  throughout  New 
York  State.  Hospitals  have  welcomed  this  innovation,  even  during 
the  war  years  when  all  nursing  schools  were  operating  on  an  acceler¬ 
ated  scale.  Lectures  usually  supplement  the  regular  ophthalmological 
class  work,  although  in  one  large  hospital  in  New  York  City  they 
replace  an  ophthalmological  course.  The  response  has  been  enthusi¬ 
astic.  Students  and  nursing  educators  tell  us  that  new  vistas  have 
been  opened  to  them  through  these  classes. 

The  State  Education  law  requires  that  all  secondary  schools  shall 
provide  approved  instruction  on  health  education,  carrying  one  unit  of 
credit.  Teaching  procedure  varies;  some  schools  relate  the  subject  to 
science  courses,  others  assign  it  to  the  school-nurse-teacher.  In  any 
event,  for  more  than  a  year  we  have  received  repeated  requests  to 
participate  in  eye  instruction  as  a  part  of  general  health  education. 
This  has  required  preparation  of  the  instructors  themselves  and  also 
discussion  with  the  student  bodies. 

An  interesting  outgrowth  of  this  movement  is  the  sight  conserva¬ 
tion  interpretive  poster  contest.  In  one  particular  community,  grade 
school  and  junior  high  school  scholars  competed.  There  illustrations 
revealed  their  impressions  of  sight  conservation  measures  with  cred¬ 
itable  clarity.  To  give  it  realism  the  local  Lions  Club  offered  cash 
prizes  to  the  winners  of  the  contests.  Awards  were  made  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  meeting  attended  by  local  people  of  prominence  and  the  press. 
Later  the  posters  were  on  public  exhibition. 

The  sense  of  personal  pride  and  satisfaction  in  the  minds  of  these 
young  people  is  readily  understood.  Bearing  greater  weight,  though, 
is  the  permanent  fixation  in  their  minds  of  eye  protection  and  its 
value  to  humanity. 

On  two  occasions  several  posters  selected  from  this  group  were 
displayed  by  our  organization,  once  at  a  State  conference  and  again  at 
a  National  convention.  They  attracted  wide  attention.  In  fact  the 
chairman  of  the  Safety  Council  located  in  an  eastern  city  inquired  into 
the  possibility  of  purchasing  the  poster  awarded  first  prize. 

On  December  15th,  1945,  the  first  issue  of  “The  Field  of  Vision” 
was  released.  This  is  a  quarterly  publication  for  medical  social  work- 
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ers.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Editorial  Committee  to  present  briefed, 
current  ophthalmological  and  ophthalmic  social  matters  to  these  pro¬ 
fessional  people  in  order  that  they  may  be  kept  abreast  of  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  field.  The  response  has  been  generous,  stimulating 
and  gratifying.  In  less  than  a  year  circulation  has  increased  from 
1000  to  4000. 

A  recent  amendment  to  the  Act  creating  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind  mandates  the  reporting  of  blindness.  The  law  now  requires  that 
all  blindness  shall  be  reported  by  physicians,  nurses,  hospitals,  and 
health  and  social  agencies.  Apart  from  the  benefits  derived  by  the  blind 
themselves,  in  that  they  learn  of  sources  available  to  those  without 
sight,  the  total  registration  is  of  significance  from  a  prevention  as¬ 
pect.  Again  etiological  factors,  as  they  appear  in  the  medical  find¬ 
ings,  accent  the  necessity  for  further  action,  if  diseases  from  similar 
causes  are  to  be  prevented  or  avoided.  Mandatory  reporting  of  blind¬ 
ness  culminates  an  energetic  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  to 
effect  such  a  step. 

Publicity  is  recognized  as  a  forceful  means  of  building  a  program. 
We  have  continuously  utilized  every  opportunity  to  acquaint  the  pub¬ 
lic,  through  many  media,  with  sight  conservation  measures.  Through 
propaganda  the  importance  has  been  pointed  out  of  good  health  stand¬ 
ards,  sound  teeth,  freedom  from  foci  of  infection,  values  of  nourishing 
and  wholesome  food,  and  elimination  of  hazards.  Special  attention 
has  been  placed  on  accident  proneness  in  its  relation  to  the  organ  of 
sight. 

A  highly  effective  means  of  publicizing  these  topics  has  been 
through  posters.  Visual  impressions  are  assimilated  readily.  It  has 
been  found  that  amazing  numbers  of  people  are  reached  through 
graphic  illustrations.  The  popularity  of  tabloids  reaffirms)  this  point 
of  view. 

Less  dramatic  but  of  ranking  importance  are  pamphlets  and  flys 
which  are  circulated  in  abundance.  Articles  of  a  scientific  and  semi- 
scientific  nature  are  written  by  ophthalmologists  and  specialists  ex¬ 
pressly  for  our  use.  Reprints  from  medical  journals  and  other  sources 
are  likewise  utilized.  The  annual  requests  for  publications  attest  the 
value  which  we  attach  to  this  type  of  material  for  public  education. 

Exhibits  displayed  at  professional  conferences  and  at  lay  meet¬ 
ings  serve  various  purposes.  At  medical  conventions  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  state’s  activities,  while  at  non-scientific  meetings  the 
focus  is  on  potential  hazards  and  ways  of  avoiding  them  in  order  to 
conserve  sight. 
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The  radio  and  press  are  used  principally  in  connection  with  speci¬ 
fic  projects.  Radio  stations  throughout  the  state  as  well  as  local  news¬ 
papers  have  generously  announced  and  covered  our  undertakings. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  you  are  particularly  interested  in  the 
operation  of  our  glaucoma  control  project.  For  that  reason  I  am  treat¬ 
ing  it  separately — apart  from  the  remainder  of  this  paper. 

Startling  facts  on  the  amount  of  blindness  from  glaucoma  gave 
rise  about  three  years  ago  to  a  concentrated  effort  for  the  control  of 
this  disease  in  New  York  State.  Just  prior  to  that  time  Dr.  Mark 
Schoenberg,  since  deceased,  began  to  give  wide  expression  to  the  need 
for  recognition  of  glaucoma  in  its  incipiency.  He  advocated  and  pro¬ 
moted  refresher  courses  for  general  practitioners  which  would  enable 
them  to  identify  the  disease  in  its  early  stages,  before  the  eye  was 
irreparably  damaged.  Dr.  Schoenberg’s  strong  convictions  and  his 
leadership  resulted  in  two  important  movements  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  The  first  was 
the  organization  of  a  glaucoma  control  committee  on  a  national  basis 
which  recommended  widespread  educational  measures.  The  second 
was  the  organization  of  a  glaucoma  clinic  of  which  he  was  chief, 
within  a  well  known  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital. 

Aware  of  the  need  and  stimulated  by  Dr.  Schoenberg’s  example, 
the  Commission  considered  ways  and  means  by  which  the  people  of 
New  York  State  might  benefit  from  a  program  aimed  at  the  control 
of  glaucoma.  The  matter  was  presented  to  the  Commission’s  Medical 
and  Advisory  Committee,  which  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  act  in 
an  advisory  capacity,  and  state-wide  plans  were  laid.  The  assignment 
of  an  ophthalmic  medical  social  worker  to  the  project  soon  followed. 
Her  responsibility  lay  in  planning  and  promoting  details  for  the  entire 
movement.  It  was  agreed  that  the  procedure  be  developed  on  a 
county  basis,  the  first  objective  to  be  the  endorsement  of  the  County 
Medical  Society  and  the  cooperation  of  individual  ophthalmologists. 

In  developing  a  glaucoma  program  the  order  of  succeeding  steps 
depends  somewhat  upon  existing  conditions  and  local  attitudes.  In 
the  main  it  seems  expedient  to  assure  the  permanency  of  the  project 
by  organizing  a  committee  of  community  representation.  It  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  include  a  spokesman  of  the  medical  society,  executives  from 
health  and  welfare  agencies,  and  lay  civic  leaders.  Such  a  group 
stabilizes  the  program  and  guides  it  effectively,  through  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  community  reactions  and  available  resources. 

An  active  medical  society  can  give  impetus  to  this  work  by  as¬ 
suming  the  responsibility  of  arranging  meetings  for  general  physic- 
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lans  where  glaucoma  is  discussed.  Likewise  it  may  encourage  hos¬ 
pitals  to  increase  the  amount  of  eye  theory  offered  to  medical  students 
and  interns.  In  a  similar  way  members  of  the  society  may  volunteer 
to  give  instructions  to  general  practitioners,  pediatricians  and  other 
specialists  in  medical  fields  on  the  early  recognition  of  glaucoma. 

Activating  the  committee,  the  eye  worker  plans  the  details  and 
inaugurates  the  campaign.  She  urges  health  and  welfare  agencies  to 
arrange  for  staff  educational  programs  on  glaucoma  from  a  medical 
social  outlook.  She  counsels  medical  social  workers  on  planning 
courses  of  instruction  relating  to  glaucoma,  advises  case  reviews  and 
suggests  discussing  the  need  for  medical  follow-up  with  individual 
glaucoma  patients  who  are  under  staff  supervision. 

Additional  functions  of  the  eye  worker  include  contact  with  hos¬ 
pital  superintendents  and  directors  of  social  service  departments  with 
a  view  to  the  expansion  of  clinic  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  glau¬ 
coma  and  the  establishment  of  a  follow-up  service.  Further  duties 
are  addressing  meetings  of  fraternal  and  civic  organizations,  edu¬ 
cators  and  other  groups  to  the  end  that  the  meaning  of  glaucoma 
can  be  better  understood. 

Publicity  through  radio  announcements  is  arranged,  usually  with 
the  assistance  of  committee  members.  Short  conversational  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  found  successful  in  which  replies  are  made  to  per¬ 
tinent  questions  about  the  disease.  Frequent  newspaper  notices  are 
also  advised  as  they  arouse  public  interest.  The  wide  circulation  of 
pamphlets  is  educational.  Those  of  a  scientific  nature  prove  useful  to 
professional  people  while  those  expressed  in  more  simple  terms  are 
suggested  for  the  laity. 

Under  certain  conditions  eye  physicians  have  asked  to  have  their 
private  patients  visited,  when  treatment  has  lapsed.  Experience  has 
shown  that  frequently  patients  can  be  brought  back  under  care  in  this 
way. 

The  development  of  a  '‘Central  Registration”  is  ideal.  Here  a 
local  agency  agrees  to  maintain  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  glaucoma 
cases  submitted  by  physicians.  Through  this  system  people  can  be 
traced  and  much  of  the  “shopping  around,”  from  one  doctor  to  an¬ 
other,  avoided.  Some  ophthalmologists  do  not  approve  of  this  type  of 
registry  and  prefer  not  to  participate.  Others  have  commended  the 
aid  which  was  rendered  the  patient. 

In  concluding  a  campaign  we  follow  the  suggestion  of  one  of  our 
sponsoring  eye  physicians,  who  has  watched  these  glaucoma  projects 
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with  keen  enthusiasm.  At  his  recommendation,  physicians  in  gen¬ 
eral  practice  are  circularized  with  a  series  of  eight  cards  containing 
'‘watchwords,”  as  reminders  in  the  control  of  glaucoma.  These  cards 
bear  such  notations  as  “THINK  OF  GLAUCOMA — if — Eye  red  and 
painful,  Headache,  Nausea  and  vomiting — GLAUCOMA  CAUSES 
BLINDNESS”;  “CHRONIC  GLAUCOMA — An  Insidious  Disease — 
Vision  that  is  lost  is  not  regained — Early  treatment  may  save  vis¬ 
ion.”  Once  a  week  for  eight  weeks  a  card  is  mailed  to  each  general 
practitioner  in  the  active  campaign  county.  Accompanying  the  first 
of  the  series  is  a  letter  reviewing  the  purpose  of  the  project  and  noti¬ 
fying  the  physician  that  he  will  receive  the  set  at  periodic  intervals. 
With  the  last  card  another  letter  is  sent  asking  his  continued  co¬ 
operation  in  the  glaucoma  drive.  These  men  have  responded  with 
genuine  appreciation. 

No  definite  effects  of  this  endeavor  can  be  stated  as  yet.  The 
paucity  of  eye  physicians  during  the  war  years  makes  it  quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  determine  results  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Current 
national  statistics  place  blindness  from  glaucoma  in  excess  of  20,000. 
Quite  obviously  a  proportionate  number  of  these  people  reside  in  New 
York  State.  The  incidence  of  new  blindness  from  this  disease,  how¬ 
ever,  should  show  a  decrease  if  our  efforts  are  of  any  avail. 

A  review  of  the  productivity  of  these  years  brings  to  mind  the 
ground  which  still  remains  unploughed.  Possibilities  are  legion.  We 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  an  augmented  staff  will  permit  greater 
undertakings,  intensified  and  broadened  in  scope.  We  must  extend 
our  endeavors  to  reach  the  mass  of  people  who,  through  their  own 
efforts,  will  contribute  toThe  growth  of  the  sight  conservation  move¬ 
ment. 

- o - 
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EVACUATION  AND  CARE  OF  EYE  CASUALTIES 

LT.  GLADYS  COMSTOCK,  A.  N.  C. 

Valley  Forge  General  Hospital,  Phoenixville,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Harrison,  Members  of  the  Staff,  and  Friends  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind: 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  tell  you  about  the  eye 
center  at  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital. 

Since  World  War  II  is  now  past  history  I  will  only  briefly  tell  you 
of  overseas  experiences  as  it  is  the  present  that  demands  our  atten¬ 
tion. 

A  battlefield  casualty  was  picked  up  by  medical  aid  men,  given 
first  aid  if  necessary  and  taken  to  the  nearest  battalion  aid  station 
which  usually  consisted  of  a  tent  and  supplies  for  emergency  treat¬ 
ment.  Here  the  injured  were  examined  and  treated  by  a  medical 
officer.  Each  patient  was  tagged  with  a  muslin  tag  bearing  his  name, 
serial  number,  organization  and  treatment  given.  This  tag  was  the 
beginning  of  his  medical  record  and  stayed  with  him  as  long  as  he  was 
a  patient  in  an  Army  hospital.  The  condition  of  the  patient  deter¬ 
mined  whether  he  was  sent  to  a  field  or  evacuation  hospital.  Only 
those  in  a  critical  condition  where  time  meant  saving  a  life  were  re¬ 
moved  to  the  field  hospitals.  All  others  went  to  evacuation  hospitals. 
Both  of  these  hospitals  were  set  up  in  tents  and  had  only  essential 
materials  with  which  to  work.  Although  most  of  my  overseas  time 
was  spent  in  an  evacuation  hospital,  I  did  have  some  experience  work¬ 
ing  in  a  field  set-up. 

Very  little  eye  surgery  was  performed  in  the  combat  area  hos¬ 
pitals  although  enucleations  were  done  if  necessary.  Intra-ocular  in¬ 
juries  with  a  chance  of  saving  an  eye  had  priority,  and  such  patients 
were  evacuated  to  a  general  hospital.  Admitted  to  an  evacuation  hos¬ 
pital  for  emergency  treatment,  the  patient  within  a  couple  of  hours 
would  be  in  an  ambulance  on  his  way  to  the  nearest  general  hospital.  _ 
This  was  only  the  beginning  of  long  months  of  treatment.  Air  evacu¬ 
ation  to  the  States  speeded  these  cases  to  eye  centers  where  the  most 
efficient  eye  care  was  available. 

I  have  been  at  Valley  Forge  since  May,  1945  and  the  months  have 
been  filled  with  interesting  experiences.  Hundreds  of  eye  cases  have 
been  treated  at  this  center.  The  Eye  Service  has  several  branches,  all 
working  together:  eye  clinic,  operating  room,  wards  for  the  blind, 
wards  for  eye  patients  with  better  than  20/200  vision,  rehabilitation 
service,  and  the  plastic  eye  laboratory.  Each  ward  has  one  or  more 
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ward  officers  who  are  ophthalmologists,  and  a  staff  of  nurses  and 
corps  men. 

Each  new  patient  is  interviewed  by  the  ward  officer  within  a 
short  time  after  he  is  admitted  to  the  ward  and  treatment  is  started 
at  the  earliest  feasible  time.  We  are  dealing  with  a  variety  of  cases 
at  Valley  Forge — intra-ocular  foreign  bodies  both  magnetic  and  non¬ 
magnetic,  sockets  that  have  been  totally  disfigured,  loss  of  eye  lids, 
eye  lashes,  injured  tear  sacs,  complications  of  trauma  such  as  dip¬ 
lopia,  cataracts,  secondary  glaucoma,  chorioretinitis,  detached  retinas, 
etc.  Skilled  ophthalmologists  and  adequate  equipment  assure  these 
patients  the  best  of  care. 

The  plastic  eye  developed  by  the  Army  is  one  outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  of  World  War  II  to  medical  science.  Since  most  artificial 
eyes  were  made  outside  the  United  States  we  soon  experienced  an 
acute  shortage  and  an  increased  need.  The  plastic  eye  work  started 
at  Valley  Forge  in  the  fall  of  1944  and  was  developed  by  Major  Dietz, 
Major  Wiertz,  and  Captain  Erf,  all  of  the  Dental  Corps.  Even  now 
there  are  constant  improvements  being  developed.  For  many  of  our 
patients  there  are  numerous  operations  and  months  of  treatment 
before  the  socket  is  ready  to  receive  the  plastic  eye.  Perhaps  the 
socket  has  been  so  disfigured  that  a  new  one  must  be  made  by  surg¬ 
ical  methods.  Mucous  membrane  is  taken  from  the  mouth  or  lip  and 
transplanted  to  the  socket.  Cartilage  has  been  used  to  build  up  the 
sockets,  but  at  present  it  is  difficult  to  obtain,  so  acrylic  pieces  are 
being  substituted  successfully.  These  acrylic  pieces,  called  stents, 
are  made  in  the  Plastic  Eye  Laboratory.  Sometimes  implants  of  gold 
or  bone  are  inserted.  These  are  small,  hollow  gold  balls  or  solid  balls 
of  bone  of  varied  sizes.  To  stretch  or  hold  the  shape  of  the  socket, 
conformers  are  introduced  and  many  times  the  first  one  is  placed  dur¬ 
ing  surgery.  The  conformer  is  a  shell  of  acrylic  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  shape  of  the  socket  and  made  for  both  right  and  left  sockets.  A 
small  hole  in  the  center  of  the  conformer  permits  drainage.  The  con- 
former  is  changed  from  time  to  time  to  a  larger  size  until  the  socket 
is  of  sufficient  proportions  to  admit  a  shell  that  will  give  the  patient 
a  normal  appearance.  When  the  socket  is  ready  for  the  plastic  eye 
the  patient  is  sent  to  the  Plastic  Eye  Laboratory  for  an  artificial  eye 
of  proper  shape,  size  and  color. 

Plastic  eyes  are  fairly  thin,  slightly  concave  on  the  posterior 
surface,  and  of  course,  the  front  or  anterior  surface  is  convex,  re¬ 
sembling  that  part  of  the  eyeball  which  is  visible.  The  inner  border 
of  the  eye  which  goes  toward  the  nose  at  the  internal  canthus  is  not 
so  round  but  instead  has  a  tendency  to  be  more  pointed  than  the  outer 
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rim  or  border.  There  should  be  no  discomfort  in  putting  the  eye  in, 
nor  should  there  be  pain  or  discomfort  when  the  eye  is  in  place.  A 
small  plastic  spatula  is  used  for  removing  the  prosthesis  from  deep 
sockets.  If  the  patient  has  both  hands  he  readily  learns  how  to  in¬ 
sert  and  remove  the  prosthesis.  In  the  laboratory  the  patient  is 
taught  to  “Braille”  the  prosthesis.  He  is  usually  instructed  to  leave 
the  prosthesis  inserted  for  five  to  seven  days  before  removing,  then 
remove  the  prosthesis  every  three  days,  cleanse  the  socket  and  wash 
the  prosthesis.  The  patient  is  encouraged  to  leave  the  prosthesis 
inserted  for  longer  periods  because  there  is  a  definite  tendency  for  the 
eye  socket  to  be  self  cleansing.*  Gradually  it  becomes  necessary  just 
to  cleanse  the  lids  and  surface  of  the  eye  once  daily  and  to  remove 
the  eye  once  in  six  to  eight  weeks.  The  patient  is  also  instructed  to 
wash  his  hands  well  before  removing  or  inserting  the  prosthesis  and 
not  to  smoke  during  the  procedure,  since  nicotine  irritates  the  muscous 
membranes.  To  cleanse  the  prosthesis,  it  should  be  washed  well  with 
a  mild  soap  and  luke  warm  water  and  rinsed  well  under  running 
water.  Blinking  the  eye  lids  is  also  encouraged  as  blinking  strength¬ 
ens  the  muscles,  lubricates  the  prosthesis  with  natural  secretions  and 
aids  greatly  in  cleansing.  It  takes  an  average  of  two  weeks  after 
the  original  fitting  before  the  eye  is  ready. 

If  eye  lashes  are  missing,  a  hair  line  is  transplanted  to  the  lid 
margin  from  the  eyebrow.  This  is  indeed  delicate  surgery  and  the 
results  are  remarkable. 

During  various  stages  of  surgery  the  patient  is  photographed 
many  times  to  give  the  surgeon  a  record  of  what  has  been  gained. 
The  ultimate  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  make  him  look  as  nearly  as 
possible  his  normal  self. 

i 

In  some  cases  there  has  been  so  much  orbital  destruction  that  it 
is  impossible  to  do  much  surgically.  Orbital  restorations  are  made 
for  these  patients. 

With  the  development  of  this  work  several  new  words  have  been 
coined.  Ophthalmo-pedics  is  the  term  used  in  the  construction  of 
ophthalmic  devices  such  as  conformers,  eye  socket  stretchers  and 
cul-de-sac  formers.  Ophthalmic  prosthetic  technicians  are  the  trained 
workers  in  such  a  laboratory.  The  ophthalmo-prosthetist  is  the  mak¬ 
er  of  plastic  eyes. 

Many  of  our  patients  have  multiple  conditions  resulting  from 
trauma  and  each  condition  must  be  treated  surgically  or  medically. 
One  patient  may  have  a  traumatic  cataract,  imbedded  foreign  bodies. 
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a  detached  retina  plus  a  secondary  glaucoma.  The  Berman  Localizer 
is  first  used  to  find  out  if  the  foreign  body  is  magnetic  or  non-mag- 
netie.  If  magnetic,  a  small  or  large  magnet  is  used  in  the  surgical  pro¬ 
cedure  to  remove  the  foreign  body.  I  assure  you  that  intra-ocular  for¬ 
eign  bodies  are  not  easy  to  remove  and  it  never  ceases  to  thrill  the 
operating  room  staff  when  these  are  successfully  removed.  Not  long 
ago  a  cataract  with  an  embedded  foreign  body  was  removed  and  the 
patient  was  saved  a  second  operation. 

Post  operative  nursing  care  plays  a  major  role  in  the  final  result 
of  a  successful  operation.  The  patient  who  has  had  an  operation  for 
a  detached  retina  stays  flat  on  his  back  for  twenty-one  days.  The 
head  or  foot  of  the  bed  may  be  elevated  depending  on  the  location  of 
the  detachment.  The  post-operative  care  of  all  intra-ocular  cases 
requires  precise  and  understanding  care  by  the  nurses.  The  patient 
who  has  both  eyes  bandaged  and  is  flat  on  his  back  must  be  kept 
clean,  both  mentally  and  physically  comfortable,  and  must  be  fed. 
Diet  also  plays  a  part  in  post-operative  care  as  he  must  be  given  foods 
that  require  no  chewing.  At  Valley  Forge  we  have  a  special  eye  diet 
which  is  prepared  in  the  main  kitchen.  The  patient  stays  on  a  liquid 
diet  for  one  to  three  days  until  gradually  more  solid  foods  are  added: 
mashed  potatoes  with  gravy,  ground  cooked  chicken,  strained  vege¬ 
tables  and  strained  fruits,  milk  drinks  and  a  variety  of  fruit  juices  are 
available  at  all  times. 

Recreation  is  important  in  the  convalescence  of  these  patients. 
For  the  bed  patient  there  are  radios,  and  handiwork  provided  by  the 
Red  Cross  Arts  and  Skills  Group.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see 
a  patient  flat  on  his  back  with  both  eyes  bandaged  lacing  a  wallet. 
Red  Cross  also  provides  readers  for  these  patients.  Then,  too,  several 
evenings  a  week  there  are  special  treats  provided  by  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  Salvation  Army.  For  the  ambulatory  patient  there  is  the 
gym,  the  golf  course,  dancing,  shows  and  entertainment  at  the  Red 
Cross,  classes  in  most  any  subject  which  interests  the  patient,  horse¬ 
back  riding,  bicycle  riding,  tennis,  and  various  shops  for  pursuing 
handiwork  and  hobbies. 

The  Blind  Orientation  has  been  one  of  our  big  projects  and  I 
know  you  have  all  read  about  this  in  the  current  magazines.  At  pres¬ 
ent  this  program  is  almost  finished  although  the  Blind  Hobby  Shop 
still  is  very  active.  Recently,  I  dropped  in  there  and  I  was  surprised 
to  see  the  patients  cutting,  punching  and  tooling  leather.  Many  of 
these  patients  have  become  so  efficient  in  this  work  that  they  con¬ 
template  carrying  on  a  business  when  they  are  discharged.  One 
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patient  has  become  a  skillful  potter  and  now  is  helping  a  woman  who 
is  famous  for  her  Pennsylvania  Dutch  reproductions. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Eye 
Service  at  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital — over  2200  operations  have 
been  done  in  the  eye  operating  room  and  more  than  2000  plastic  eyes 
have  been  made  in  the  laboratory.  The  peak  of  eye  cases  was  reached 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1945.  New  cases  still  are  arriving  from 
overseas  but  not  in  huge  numbers.  Some  surgery  is  now  being  done 
in  our  hospitals  overseas.  Not  long  ago  a  patient  arrived  from  Japan. 
During  his  several  months  of  hospitalization  in  Japan  he  was  operated 
upon  for  a  detached  retina.  Examination  here  showed  the  operation 
successful  and  he  will  be  sent  back  to  a  duty  status  but  a  duty  that 
will  guard  his  eye  condition.  The  Eye  Service  remains  busy  and 
there  is  still  a  job  to  be  done. 
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MRS.  DOROTHY  HARRISON  EUSTIS 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis,  founder  of  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc., 
the  organization  which  trains  dogs  as  guides  for  blind  persons,  died 
Sunday,  September  8,  at  her  home  at  134  East  40th  Street,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Eustis  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  the 
daughter  of  Charles  Custis  Harrison,  for  many  years  provost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  Ellen  Wain  Harrison.  In  1906  she 
was  married  to  Walter  A.  Wood,  of  Hoosic  Falls,  New  York,  a  Senator 
of  the  New  York  State  Legislature,  who  died  in  1915. 

For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  establishing  The  Seeing  Eye,  Mrs. 
Eustis  conducted  at  Yevey,  Switzerland,  a  breeding  experiment  called 
Fortunate  Fields,  to  study  and  determine  the  mental  characteristics 
and  working  capacity  of  dogs  in  relation  to  their  service  to  man.  At 
this  breeding  station,  dogs  were  developed  to  patrol  the  Swiss  national 
borders,  for  the  customs  service,  for  the  Swiss  State  Police,  for  liaison 
service  in  the  Swiss  Army,  for  trailing  and  finding  missing  persons. 
These  services  required  a  thorough  education  of  the  individual  in  the 
proper,  efficient  use  of  his  dog. 

In  1927  her  interest  was  aroused  by  the  work  being  done  in  Middle 
Europe  in  the  instruction  of  dogs  as  guides  for  the  blind.  Anxious 
that  her  own  country  should  know  of  this  service  she  wrote  an  article 
concerning  it  entitled  “The  Seeing  Eye”  for  “The  Saturday  Evening 
Post.”  As  a  result  of  this  article  a  young  blind  man  from  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  went  to  Fortunate  Fields  in  1928  to  be  trained  in  the  use  of 
a  guide  dog.  His  experience  on  his  return  with  his  dog  convinced  him 
that  he  could  cope  successfully  with  American  traffic  and  that  the 
service  could  be  of  use  to  others.  He  cabled  Mrs.  Eustis  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  and  she  returned  to  America  to  found  The  Seeing  Eye  at  Morris¬ 
town,  New  Jersey,  as  a  school  for  the  education  of  dogs  to  serve  as 
reliable  guides  for  the  blind,  the  instruction  of  blind  men  and  women 
in  their  use,  and  for  the  training  of  instructors.  The  work  has  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  point  where  150  blind  men  and  women,  with  their  dog 
guides,  are  graduated  from  the  school  each  year.  More  than  1,300 
Seeing  Eye  dogs  have  now  been  trained  at  the  school. 

Mrs.  Eustis  was  given  an  honorary  M.  S.  degree  by  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1933  for  her  aid  to  blind  people  and  in  1936 
the  National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences  awarded  her  its  gold  medal 
for  “Distinguished  Service  to  Humanity.” 
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DR.  GEORGE  B.  JOBSON 

The  Venango  County  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associ¬ 
ation  for  the  Blind  lost  its  Second  Vice  Chairman  when  Dr. 
George  B.  Jobson  passed  away  on  Monday,  October  21,  1946. 
During  his  years  as  a  director  of  the  local  Branch,  Dr.  Jobson 
rendered  invaluable  service  in  connection  with  its  Prevention 
of  Blindness  program,  performing  many  successful  eye  opera¬ 
tions  as  well  as  giving  helpful  advice  on  the  many  eye  problems 
which  arose  during  this  time. 

Dr.  Jobson  was  a  member  of  various  societies,  clubs  and 
organizations,  and  for  the  last  forty-four  years  of  his  life  he 
practiced  in  Franklin  and  Oil  City. 

Born  in  Hawick,  Scotland,  a  son  of  the  late  George  B.  and 
Jane  Blaikie  Jobson,  Dr.  Jobson  came  to  this  country  with  his 
parents  when  only  three  months  old.  The  family  settled  at 
Amherst,  Virginia,  and  later  moved  to  McDonough  Institute, 
Maryland. 

He  attended  school  in  Millbrook,  New  York,  and  Franklin, 
Pennsylvania.  In  1900  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
from  the  Harvey  Medical  College  of  Chicago,  where  he  was 
assistant  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  for  two  years.  For  two 
years  he  was  assistant  to  the  clinical  professor  of  the  eye  at 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities  Dispensary,  Chicago,  and  for 
two  years  was  assistant  to  the  physician  in  charge  of  the 
diseases  of  the  nose,  throat  and  ear  at  Harvey  Medical  College. 

In  the  fall  of  1902  Dr.  Jobson  located  at  Franklin, 
where  he  specialized  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  throat  and 
nose.  About  fifteen  years  ago  he  opened  an  office  in  Oil  City. 
He  later  closed  his  office  in  Franklin  and  confined  his  practice 
to  Oil  City. 

During  1915  he  was  President  of  the  Venango  County 
Medical  Society  and  in  1916-17  served  as  Secretary  and  later 
President  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  section  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society. 
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In  1915  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Franklin  Board 
of  Education  and  for  three  years  held  the  post  of  President  of 
the  School  Board. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Founders’  Group  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Board  of  Plastic  Surgery. 

On  March  1,  1943  the  American  Board  of  Plastic  Surgery 
awarded  Dr.  Jobson  a  citation  “in  recognition  of  his  accom¬ 
plishments  in  Plastic  Surgery.” 

He  was  a  fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Surgery  and 
a  charter  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Plastic  Surgery. 

He  served  as  President  of  the  Boy  Scout  Council  of  Ven¬ 
ango  County,  was  charter  member  of  the  Wanango  Country 
Club,  Second  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Venango  county  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  a  member  of  the  Oil 
City  Rotary  Club,  co-founder,  charter  member,  and  first  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Franklin  Rotary  Club. 

Dr.  Jobson  also  was  a  member  of  the  American  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Oto-Laryngology,  American  Med¬ 
ical  Editors’  and  Authors’  Association,  American  Board  of 
Ophthalmic  Examinations.  He  served  as  President  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Oto-Laryngology  Society. 

He  was  chief  of  staff  at  the  Oil  City  Hospital,  chief  of  the 
plastic  department  of  the  Oil  City  Hospital,  ophthalmologist 
and  aurist  at  the  local  hospital  and  ophthalmologist  at  a  state 
institution  for  the  feeble  minded. 

He  also  studied  at  George  Washington  University  and  in 
the  fall  of  1922  he  studied  in  Vienna. 

Dr.  Jobson  was  not  only  interested  in  practicing  his 
profession,  but  also  took  a  deep  interest  in  his  community, 
as  is  witnessed  by  the  many  organizations  to  which  he  be-  \ 

longed.  All  those  who  owe  their  health  to  his  skill  will  join 
his  many  friends  in  ever  remembering  one  of  the  great  men  of 
Venango  County. 
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Federal  Security  Agency 

OFFICE  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 

ADVANCE  RELEASE 

For  Newspapers  of  Saturday,  July  6,  1946 

In  the  three  years  since  July  6,  1943,  When  the  law  expanding” 
State-Federal  vocational  rehabilitation  was  enacted,  123,422  physi¬ 
cally  and  mentally  handicapped  men  and  women  of  working  age  have 
completed  rehabilitation  and  gone  back  to  work,  according  to  an  anni¬ 
versary  announcement  made  today  by  Michael  J.  Shortley,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agency. 

The  average  cost  of  rehabilitating  a  handicapped  person,  Mr. 
Shortley  stated,  is  $300.  This  figure,  he  pointed  out,  is  all  the  more 
impressive  because  it  is  a  one-time  expense — as  contrasted  with  the 
recurring  cost  of  from  $300  to  $500  a  year  which  must  come  from 
public  or  private  funds  to  maintain  such  a  person  in  dependency. 

Of  the  men  and  women  rehabilitated  into  jobs  last  year  alone, 
Mr.  Shortley  said,  79  per  cent,  were  unemployed  at  the  time  of  apply¬ 
ing  for  services  and  18  per  cent,  had  never  worked  previously.  Before 
rehabilitation  they  received  wages  and  subsistence  of  approximately 
$12,000,000  a  year  from  odd  jobs,  part-time  employment,  relatives, 
friends  or  public  support.  After  rehabilitation  they  became  self-sup¬ 
porting,  earning  at  the  rate  of  $73,000,000  a  year,  an  increase  of  more 
than  600  per  cent,  a  year.  The  average  salary  rate  was  $1,764. 

In  marking  its  third  anniversary  today,  Mr.  Shortley  called  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  113  “the  key  which  opens  the  door  to  a  brighter  future  for  all 
the  disabled  with  substantial  job  handicaps.”  He  explained  that: 

“Public  Law  113  makes  the  mentally  and  emotionally  ill  eligible 
for  State-Federal  vocational  rehabilitation  services,  as  well  as  the 
physically  handicapped.  Furthermore,  we  now  have  legal  authority 
to  remove  or  correct  handicaps  through  medical,  surgical  or  psychia¬ 
tric  treatment  and  artificial  appliances.  Present-day  rehabilitation 
builds  on  the  abilities  a  physically  or  mentally  handicapped  person  has 
left,  and  no  longer  do  the  State-Federal  programs  have  to  Train 
around’  a  disability  as  was  the  case  before  passage  of  Public  Law 
113.” 

The  nation-wide  average  has  come  to  well  over  268,000  each  of 
the  three  years  since  the  program  was  expanded,  Mr.  Shortley  stated. 
“But,”  he  continued,  “more  people  should  know  about  this  service. 
There  are  at  this  moment  in  the  United  States  at  least  1,500,000  civ- 
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ilian  men  and  women  of  working  age  with  physical  or  mental  handi¬ 
caps  who  could  be  helped  through  vocational  rehabilitation.  Con¬ 
servative  estimates  indicate  that  there  are  five  vocationally  disabled 
civilians  for  every  member  of  our  armed  forces  who  was  disabled  in 
combat  in  the  years  between  Pearl  Harbor  and  V-J  Day. 

“Veterans  generally  are  well  acquainted  with  the  rehabilitation 
laws  which  have  been  enacted  for  their  particular  benefit,  but  the 
great  majority  of  eligible  civilians  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  they 
have  similar  legislation  and  nation-wide  facilities  waiting  to  serve 
them. 

“I  appeal  to  all  welfare  agencies,  service  clubs,  civic  and  fraternal 
groups,  parent-teacher  associations,  industrial,  trade  and  labor  organi¬ 
zations,  church  societies,  doctors,  nurses,  and  all  others  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  disabled  to  acquaint  themselves  with  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  machinery  and  to  notify  the  State  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  agencies  of  all  persons  who  might  possibly  benefit  from  the  serv¬ 
ices  available. 

“These  services — available  in  each  of  the  48  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico — include  thorough  physical  ex¬ 
aminations;  necessary  medical,  surgical,  psychiatric  and  hospital  fa¬ 
cilities  ;  artificial  limbs,  hearing  aids,  trusses  and  the  like ;  individual 
counseling  and  guidance ;  training  for  a  job ;  maintenance  and  trans¬ 
portation  during  rehabilitation,  if  necessary;  tools,  equipment  and 
occupational  licenses ;  placement  on  the  right  job ;  and  post-placement 
follow-up  to  make  sure  the  worker  and  the  job  are  properly  matched. 

“A  client  pays  nothing  for  his  medical  examination,  medical  and 
vocational  diagnosis,  guidance,  training  or  placement.  To  the  extent 
that  his  financial  resources  permit,  he  is  expected  to  pay  for  all  other 
services.  However,  if  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  anything,  public  funds 
are  used  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  whatever  services  are  needed  to  put 
him  in  condition  to  work.” 
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Cotton  Yam 

• 
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CHARLES  H. 
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NEW  YORK 
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THE  ROBERT  J.  GOLKA  CO. 

is  still  your  best  place  to  get  leather  materials  for  making 
fine  leather  goods.  Wholesale  prices,  direct 
from  the  manufacturer 

ROBERT  J.  GOLKA  CO. 

Brockton,  Mass. 

* 

MAYSVILLE  CARPET  WARP  AND  RUG  FILLER 

FOR 

HAND  LOOM  WEAVING 

JANUARY  AND  WOOD  COMPANY 

MAYSVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


JACOB  GILMAN 

JOBBER  AND  CONVERTER  OF  COTTON  GOODS 
SUITABLE  FOR  RAG  RUGS  AND  MOPS 

30  Light  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 

Est.  1893 


Compliments  of 

GUTH’S 

Luggage  and  Leather  Goods 

ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 


Compliments  of 

BERTE’S  DRESS  SHOP 

35  North  Ninth  Street 

ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 


We  are  pleased  to  advise  our  many  friends  that  we  are  again 
prepared  to  take  care  of  your  leathercraft  needs.  However,  difficul¬ 
ties  of  production  have  limited  the  number  of  items  available  and  we 
must  ask  that  you  confine  your  orders  to  the  articles  listed  in  our 
1945-1946  catalogue.  We  are  designing  several  new  numbers  which 
will  be  illustrated  in  our  next  mailing.  If  you  do  not  have  our  cata¬ 
logue  or  wish  to  be  placed  on  our  mailing  list — let  us  know,  we  will 
be  glad  to  oblige. 

The  Leathercraft  Guild  of  America 

Affiliated  with  S  &  S  Leather  Co. 

Colchester,  Connecticut 


UDOWITZ  &  KRASSNER 


Importers  of  Rattans 


Flat  and  Oval  Reeds 
Plastic  String  Cane  Substitute 
Chair  Cane  and  Chair  Reed  Cane 
Cane  Webbing — Woven 
Spline 

Fiber  (Paper)  Rush — 

Brown  and  Green  and  Brown 

1300-06  North  Sixth  Street 


Wood  Basket  Bottoms 

Paper  and  Wood  Dowels 

Wood  Splints 

Paper  Reeds 

Round  and  Flat  Paper 

Slab  Rattan 

Binding  Cane 

Philadelphia  22,  Pennsylvania 


Phone  STEvenson  4703 


Compliments  of 

Geo.  H.  Maus,  Inc. 

Importers  Broom  Supplies 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


Broom  Corn 

THE 

THOMAS  MONAHAN  CO. 

“A  SERVICE  INSTITUTION” 

ARCOLA,  ILLINOIS 


TRUSTEES  AND  ALTERNATES 
PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


LEHIGH  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Franklin  H.  Lichtenwalter,  Dr.  W.  C.  Masonheimer,  Mrs.  Gerald  Backenstoe 
ALTERNATES— William  Repp,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Parkinson,  Jr.,  Dr.  S.  A.  Phillips 

BLAIR  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES— D.  N.  Slep,  M.  A.  Miller.  H.  D.  Coulter 
ALTERNATES— J.  Lester  Laughlin,  Harry  G.  Stevens,  E.  J.  Master 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Clifford  F.  Frey,  E.  L.  Farabaugh,  Earl  W.  Ecker 
ALTERNATES — Frank  R.  Collie,  Mrs.  Alexander  Maysels,  Jerome  Barney 

BUTLER  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  J.  C.  Brandon,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Parker,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Stepp 
ALTERNATES — Mr*.  J.  J.  Dunlevy,  Miss  Florence  Galmish,  Mrs.  George  P.  Shremp 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  James  G.  Calebaugh,  Mrs.  E.  Ray  Salmons,  Thomas  F.  Nolan 
ALTERNATES — John  E.  Carr,  Robert  H.  Stinson,  Albert  E.  Holl 

BUCKS  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  A.  Russell  Thomas,  Mrs.  Frank  Shelley,  Joseph  Kenny 
ALTERNATES — Frank  Reynolds,  Charles  B.  Ermentrout,  Harold  E.  Bishop 

ERIE  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Charles  A.  Mertens,  Jr.,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Ostrow,  Mrs.  Edmund  J.  Mehl 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  H.  E.  Bowman,  Mrs.  Harry  W.  Schaal,  Laurence  M.  Nagle 

TRI-COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — F.  E.  Weaver,  Ernest  D.  Latham,  Mrs.  Alfred  Scarborough 
ALTERNATES— Nolan  F.  Ziegler,  Stanley  Jefferies,  Mrs.  Josef  Strouse 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — W.  K.  McHenry,  Hugo  Thomas,  Donald  C.  White 
ALTERNATES— Miss  G.  Mabel  Davis,  Mrs.  William  Willett,  Edgar  W.  Matthews 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Dr.  L.  E.  Nightengale,  Mrs.  I.  M.  Shane,  Rev.  James  E.  Wagner 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  William  Johnstone,  Mrs.  Fred  Hausch,  Henry  Warren 

CARBON-MONROE  COUNTIES 

TRUSTEES — O.  W.  Anderson.  Wilbur  Warner,  Emerson  Rahn 
ALTERNATES — Miss  Carrie  Gassner,  Miss  Judith  Saville,  M.  Eugene  Leffler 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Charles  H.  Brunner.  Jr.,  Robert  E.  Sheldon,  Paul  Frederick 
ALTERNATES — Charles  A.  Gruber,  Ralph  Johnson,  Milton  Hummel 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  J.  G.  Montgomery,  J.  V.  Frampton,  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Berry 
ALTERNATES — J.  E.  Burns,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Peterson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Mohler 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES— John  Gordon.  Griffith  Robbins,  Claude  H.  Bennett 
ALTERNATES— Rev.  G.  H.  Bechtold,  Miss  C.  Marion  Kohn,  Mrs.  Walter  Price 

PITTSBURGH  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES— J.  Harold  Autenreith,  Franklin  C.  Irish,  Bradley  S.  Joice 
ALTERNATES— Leo  G.  Griffith,  Guy  H.  Nickesou,  I.  W.  Danforth 

BERKS  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Vincent  Obold,  William  E.  Maier,  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Davis 
ALTERNATES— Harry  L.  Peifer,  Daniel  J.  Kramer,  Mrs.  Nathan  Marcus 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — James  R.  Gilligan,  Vandling  D.  Rose,  Robert  G.  Coglizer 
ALTERNATES — Dr.  M.  M.  Williams,  Frederick  E.  Gerlock,  Robert  E.  Dawson 

LOWER  SUSQUEHANNA  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — Nerwton  Kerstetter,  C.  E.  Hilbish,  W.  I.  Troutman 
ALTERNATES — John  Shuman,  James  Seidel,  John  Apple 

WILKES-BARRE  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES— Edward  Eyerman,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Norris,  Bayard  Hand 
ALTERNATES — John  Collins,  Johii  T.  Howell,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Julian  S.  Long 
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